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DAYBREAK. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“THE COMING OF THE MESSENGER.” 


ALL through that terrible day, the 
two staid by Mr. Granger’s bedside, 
holding his hands, cooling his fevered 
face, and watching for a sign of con- 
sciousness that came not. At even- 
ing there was a struggle, short but 
sharp, and before they had breathed 
forth the breath they caught as he 
started up, the soul had broken loose, 
and a lifeless form sank back upon 
the pillow. 

Do they listen to us when they are 
gone? Could he, in the first surprise 
of sudden freedom, hear the cry, like 
that of a bereaved Lear, that sought 
to follow him, “Oh! stay a little!” 
or the weeping testimony of the 
other, “There stopped the noblest, 
kindest heart that ever beat” ? 

But, listen though he might, from 
one he heard no word of mourning 
or appeal after that. Since he was 
happy, and had no longer any need 
of her, and since she had done all in 
her power to do for him, she could 
now remember herself. That his hu- 
miliating offer of an empty hand had 
been kindly meant, did not lessen her 
resentment, but rather increased it. 
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However confident he had been that 
his interpretation of her perfectly 
frank conduct was the true one, he 
should never have allowed her to 
know it, she said. Her heart seemed 
hardened toward him, and all her 
friendship dead. “How I have 
wasted myself!” was the bitter com- 
ment with which she turned away 
from taking her last look at him. 
More than once, in the first days 
of their loss, that fiery anger of an 
insulted heart broke forth. On their 
way home, as she sat on the steamer- 
deck at night, slowly touching bead 
after bead of her rosary, not praying, 
but waiting for a prayerful feeling 
that might come, there came, instead, 
a recollection of the year before. It 
rose and painted itself, like a picture, 
between her and the wide, cool shade 
and sparkle of midnight sea and sky. 
There was the home parlor, the win- 
dow where she sat that day after 
her retreat was over, so happy, half 
with heaven and half with earth, the 
curtain fanning her, the vines swing- 
ing in and out in the light breeze. 
She saw Mr. Granger come to her 
side and drop a rosary into her 
hands, saw the silver glitter of his 
pretty gift, and heard the words that 
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accompanied it, “And indeed, it 
should have been of gold, Had not 
Jupiter been so poor.” 

The words caught a new meaning 
as she recollected them. 

“Tf not gold, then nothing!” she 
exclaimed ; and, leaning over the rail, 
flung his gift as far as she could fling 
it out over the water. 

The waning moonlight ran around 
the frosted chain and pearl beads, as 
if some spirit hand had swiftly told 
every Pater and Ave of them in ex- 
piation of that rash act. Then the 
waters caught them, and they slipped 
twinkling down through the green 
deeps. 

Margaret left the deck, and went 
down to where Mr. Lewis walked to 
and fro, keeping his mournful watch. 
His face was pale, and his eyes 
heavy. He looked perfectly grief- 
stricken. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 
“ Has any one spoken to you ?” 

“ No; but I have been thinking.” 
She leaned on his arm, and looked 
down upon the casket at their feet. 
“That man thought that I wanted 
him to marry me. Is it only a wick- 
ed pride, I wonder, that rises up in 
revolt when I remember it? Should 
not there be a better name? I could 
not be angry then, because he was 
dying; and I forgot it till the next 
night, after all was over, when I went 
in to see him. I was full of grief 
then, and had some silly notion, just 
like me! of telling him, and that he 
would hear. The wind had blown 
the hair over his forehead, and just 
as I started to put it back, I recol- 
lected, and caught my hand away 
and left him. I had nothing to say 
to him then, nor since. What did 
he want to kill my friendship so for ? 
His memory would have been sweet 
tome. It is poisoned.” 

“Well,” Mr. Lewis said, with a 
‘sort of despair, “women are queer 
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beings, and you are ultra womanish, 
One day you will risk your life for a 
man, and the next you will look with 
scorn upon him in his coffin. A 
better name than pride, do you say ? 
I call it the most infernal kind of 
pride. Where is your gratitude, girl, 
toward the man who never had any 
but a kind word and thought for 
you? He arranged everything for 
you, that first night, just as much as 
he did for Dora, and made me pro- 
mise that you should never want for 
a friend while I live. You ought to 
humble yourself, Margaret,eand beg 
his pardon.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked 
faintly. “I hope that you are right. 
I would rather blame myself than 
him.” 

“Of course I think so!” he an- 
swered indignantly. “Did he ever 
give you one unkind look, even? 
Did he ever prefer any one else be- 
fore you? Did he ever allow any 
one to speak against you in his pre- 
sence? I never, before nor since, 
saw him take fire as he did once 
when some one criticised you to 
him.” 

“Did he? Did he?” exclaimed 
Margaret, kneeling by the casket, 
and laying her cheek to the cold 
wood. “Ah! that was indeed friend- 
ship!” 

In that softened mood she reached 
home. 

When death, in visiting a house- 
hold, is unaccompanied by sordid 
cares, the lost one being necessary 
to our hearts alone; when the living 
have no remorse for the past and no 
terror for the future of their friend; 
when the silent face is peaceful; and 
when the earth that opens to receive 
it is warm and full of life, like the 
bosom of a mother where a sleeping 
child hides its face—then death is 
more beautiful than life. 

Thus this celestial visitant came to 
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the Granger household; and if an 
angel had alighted visibly in their 
midst, and folded his white wings 
to tarry there a day, the presence 
could not have been more sacred or 
more sweet. Every sign of gloom 
was banished. The light was no 
more shut out than it always was in 
summer ; all the rooms were perfumed 
with flowers; and the master of the 
house was not left alone, but lay at 
the front end of the long parlor 
suite, in full sight of the family as 
they came and went. 

Among the many callers who came 
that day was the Rev. Dr. Kenneth, 
the old minister with whom we have 
seen Mr. Southard taking theological 
counsel. This gentleman listened 
with astonishment and indignation 
while Mrs. Lewis told him that Mr. 
Granger had died a Catholic, and 
would have a requiem mass the next 
morning. 

“ He must have been unduly influ- 
enced, madam!” said the minister ex- 
citedly. “Mr. Granger would never 
have taken such a step of himself. It 
is impossible !” 

Somewhat embarrassed, Mrs. Lewis 
drew back, and disclosed Miss Ha- 
milton sitting in the shadow behind 
her, and, at the first word of reply, 
gladly left the room, having no mind 
to stand between two such fires, 
though the doctor’s opponent looked 
too pale and quiet to be very dan- 
gerous. 

“ With God all things are possible, 
Dr. Kenneth,” was what Margaret said. 

He regarded her sternly; yet after 
a moment softened at sight of the 
utter mournfulness of her face. 

“QO child of many prayers!” he 
exclaimed, “ whither have you wan- 
dered ?” 

“Please don’t!” she said. “I can- 
not bear anything; and we don’t 
want any harsh words while he is 
here.” 
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The doctor hesitated, and turned 
to go; but she stopped him. 

“While I saw you standing out 
there and looking at him, I remem- 
bered how often you used to come to 
my grandfather’s, and how you petted 
me when I was a little girlk One 
day I was trying to carry you the 
large Bible, and I fell with it. Grand- 
father scolded me; but you patted 
my head when you saw that I was 
on the point of crying, and said that 
the Highest and the Holiest fell, not 
once only, but thrice, under his 
burden, And you pulled my curls, 
and said, laughing, that if strength 
dwelt in length of locks, then I ought 
to be able to carry not only the Bi- 
ble, but the house. What makes the 
difference now? Are you harder? 
or am I in less need of charity ?” 

“You have your friends,” he said 
coldly, “those for whom you left 
us.” 

“ Not so,” she replied. “I have 
those in this house ; but in the church 
I had only him out there. My church, 
here, at least, does not receive con- 
verts as yours does. I suppose it 
must be because they know that we 
are only coming home to our own 
Father’s house, and they think it 
would be presumptuous in them to 
come to meet us, as if we needed to 
be welcomed.” 

“ What! was no courtesy, no kind- 
ness shown you ?” he asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Scarcely a decent civility,” she 
replied. “But no matter about that. 
Only, I want you to remember it, and 
to send my old friends back to me. 
If they will not come, then their talk 
of religious freedom is hardly sincere ; 
and if you do not tell them, then I 
shall think you unchristian. Indeed, 
doctor, when you have passed me in 
the street, without any notice, I 
haven’t thought that you were very 
good just then.” 
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The doctor looked at her keenly. 
“T will be friends with you on one 
condition,” he said. 

*“ And that ?” 

“ Let Mr. Southard alone!” he said 
with emphasis. 

Before she could utter a protesta- 
tion, he had left the room. 

The day crept past, and the night, 
and another day ; and then there was 
nothing for them to do but take 
up their life, and try to make the best 
of it. 

The first event to break the mono- 
tony came in September, when Dora 
was baptized. All the family attended 
the ceremony, for the time putting 
aside whatever prejudices they might 
feel. ‘Then they began to look eager- 
ly for Mr. Southard’s return. 

He might be expected on the first 
Sunday of October, he wrote most 
positively, but, for the rest, was very 
indefinite. He wrote so vaguely, in- 
deed, that his congregation were ra- 
ther displeased. His leave of absence 
had expired, yet he seemed to consi- 
der his coming home a furlough. 
Rather extraordinary, they thought it. 

Mr. Southard was not one of those 
pastors who live in a chronic deluge 
of worsted-work from their lady 
friends. On his first coming to the 
pulpit, there had been symptoms of 
such an inundation; but he had check- 
ed them with characteristic prompt- 
ness, representing to the fair devotees 
the small need he had of four-score 
pairs of pantoufles, even should his 
life be prolonged as many years, and 
suggesting that those who had so 
much leisure might profitably employ 
it in visiting and sewing for the poor. 
But the repulse was given with such 
simplicity and candor, and so utterly 
unconscious did he appear that any 
motive could have prompted their 
labors save a profound conviction 
that their pastor was shoeless, that 
even the most inveterate needle-wo- 
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man forgave him. He was not in 
the least sentimental, he was indeed 
strict, and often cold, though never 
harsh. 

Still, though he lacked many of the 
qualities of a modern popular minis- 
ter, his people were much attached 
to him. They trusted him thorough- 
ly, and they were proud of him. He 
had talent, culture, and a high cha- 
racter and reputation. He was not 
a sensational preacher ; but his direct- 
ness and earnestness were unique, and 
occasionally his hearers were electri- 
fied by some eloquent outburst, full of 
antique fire kindled at the shrines of 
the prophets. It also did not go 
against him that he was the hand- 
somest man in the city, a bachelor, 
and rich enough in his own right to 
dispense with a salary. 

Great, therefore, was their delight 
when his return was positively an- 
nounced, and they set about prepar- 
ing for it with a good will. 

The church was renovated, a new 
Bible and a sofa were purchased, and 
a beautiful Catharine-wheel window, 
full of colored glass, was put in over 
the choir. Receptions were arrang- 
ed, flowers bespoken, committees ap- 
pointed, the barouche which was to 
take him home from the depot was 
chosen, and the two dignitaries who 
were to occupy it with him were, after 
due deliberation, selected. All this 
was done decently and in order. 
Mr. Southard’s people were far from 
being of the vulgar, showy sort, and 
prided themselves on being able to 
accomplish a good deal without any 
fuss whatever. Even the newspaper 
chorus which proclaimed each pro- 
gressive step of the minister's home- 
ward journey, as Clytemnestra the 
coming of the sacred fire, sang in 
subdued language and unobtrusive 
type. At last, all that was wanting 
was the final announcement, in the Sa- 
turday evening papers, that the reve- 
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rend gentleman had arrived. Indeed, 
the notice had been written, with all 
particulars, the evening before, and 
had almost got into print, when it 
was discovered that Mr. Southard 
had not arrived. The barouche had 
returned from the depot without him, 
the two dignified personages who 
went as escort suffering a° temporary 
diminution of dignity and an access 
of ill-temper. It is rather mortifying 
to see people look disappointed that 
it is only you who have come, and 
to know that not only have you lost 
the glory which was to have been 
reflected on you from the principal 
actor in the scene, but that your own 
proper lustre is for the time obscured. 

It was found, however, that a let- 
ter had been written by Mr. Southard, 
not a pleasing one, by any means, to 
his disappointed masters of ceremo- 
nies. He would be in his pulpit on 
Sunday morning, he informed them; 
and after Sunday would be happy 
and grateful to see any of his dear 
and long-tried friends who would be 
so kind as to call on him. But till 
that time he did not feel equal to the 
excitement of any formal reception. 
He had scarcely recovered his strength 
after a long illness, he was fatigued 
with travel, and also, he was returning 
to a house made desolate by the 
death of one of his oldest and dearest 
friends. 

“They are terribly wilted,” Mr. 
Lewis said, as the family sat around 
the centre-table that evening. ‘“ You 
never saw anybody so grumpy as the 
deacons are. They are scandalized, 
moreover, in view of the only way in 
which he can come now. Of course, 
he will have to travel all night, and 
come into town Sunday morning. 
There’s Sabbath-breaking for you.” 

“One good thing,” Mrs. Lewis 
said; “they have stopped ringing 
the door-bell. I do believe there 
have been a hundred people here 
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to-day to ask if Mr. Southard had 
come.” 

“ Auntie,” said Aurelia, with a look 
of mild horror, “you don’t know 
what uncle said to the last gentleman 
who came. He told him that when 
the minister made his appearance, he 
would hang out a flag over the por- 
tico, and fire rockets from the front 
windows.” 

The three ladies were sewing, and 
Dora sat beside Margaret with a 
catechism in her hand, learning the 
Acts. 

“ Aunt Margaret,” whispered the 
child, “ what do you think God told 
me when I said, ‘O my God! I firmly 
believe’? Says he, ‘Oh! what a ly- 
ing little girl you are !’” 

“Why should he say that?” was 
the grave inquiry. 

“ Because I told him that I believ- 
ed all the sacred truths; and how 
can I believe when I don’t know 
‘em? This is what I did; I said, 
‘Please don’t listen to me now, O 
Lord! I’m not talking to you. I’m 
only learning my lesson.’ ” 

“Come to bed now, my dear,” 
said Margaret, “and we will talk 
about it.” 

“T did not expect Mr. Southard to 
show so much feeling,” Mrs. Lewis 
said, when the two had gone out. 
“ He received the news of Mr. Gran- 
ger’s change of religion with such si- 
lent displeasure that I supposed he 
would discard even his memory. 
He shows courage, too, in still speak- 
ing of him as a friend; for some of 
his people will be displeased.” 

“T’m sure, aunt,” Aurelia replied 
rather hastily, “no one can say that 
Mr. Southard ever lacked the courage 
to utter his sentiments.” 

“No,” Mrs. Lewis said in a very 
moderate tone, but looked sharply 
into her niece’s drooping face. 

Aurelia had not looked up in 
speaking, and seemed to be engross- 


, 
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ed in her work; but there was a 
glistening of tears through the thick 
lashes, and the delicate rose in her 
cheeks had grown crimson-hearted. 
She seldom spoke with spirit; but 
when she did, it always woke that 
rich bloom. 

The bell rang again, and in a few 
minutes the parlor-door opened, and 
the Rev. Doctor Kenneth came in. 

“The servant told me that Mr. 
Southard has not arrived,” he said; 
“but as she did not absolutely forbid 
me, I came in to see the rest of you.” 

They welcomed him cordially. 
The doctor had got in the way of 
dropping in occasionally, and they 
were always glad to see him. The 
venerable gentleman was something 
of a courtier, and knew how to make 
himself all things to all men. 

“T have my colleague at last,” he 
said, “and to-morrow I promise my- 
self the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Southard, if he comes.” 

Margaret returned to the parlor, 
and was pleasantly saluted by the 
doctor who made room for her to sit 
beside him. She took the place will- 
ingly, being especially pleased with 
him just then; for, by his influence, 
her old friends were beginning to 
gather about her, coldly at first, it is 
true, but that would mend in time. 

They resumed the conversation 
which her coming had interrupted. 

“T have never denied that Mr. 
Maurice Sinclair might possess some 
noble qualities,” the doctor said, in 
his stateliest manner. “ And I have 
never said nor thought that he could 
rightly be called a base man. But I 
have said, and I still think that he 
was a dangerous man; and more- 
over, that last letter of his, instead of 
softening my judgment, makes me 
condemn him all the more; for it 
shows unmistakably what light he 
sinned against.” 

“ But, doctor,” interposed Aurelia’s 
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soft voice, “ he seemed to be a Chris- 
tian at last.” 

“By no means, my dear,” the 
doctor answered decidedly. “ His 
unbelief was nobler, that is all. ‘The 
Christian soul strains upward, and 
drops off the earthly; the pagan soul 
strains outward, and grasps what is 
greatest oneearth. He was a pagan. 
I have always, during my whole min- 
istry, had more fear of those who 
stand on the border-lands between 
good and evil, than of those who are 
clearly in the enemy’s country. Do 
you want to take wine with a drunk- 
ard? Certainly not. The faithful 
can resist a glaring tempter; but let 
one of these gallant chieftains come 
up with his mouth full of fine senti- 
ments, and presto, 


* All the blue bonnets are over the border !’ 


But what can we preachers do when 
the ladies decide to canonize a man? 
I’m afraid they are disposed to be- 
lieve that a fine head must deserve 
a fine crown.” 

“There’s one exception, doctor,” 
Mr. Lewis said, pointing to his wife. 

The lady appeared not to notice 
the allusion to herself, but spoke in a 
musing, silvery voice, her eyes fixed 
dreamily on space. 

“What a wise arrangement of 
Providence it is, that interesting mas- 
culine penitents should awaken the 
gushing philanthropy of ladies, gen- 
tlemen standing aloof; while interest- 
ing feminine penitents almost as inva- 
riably excite the pious charity of men, 
ladies, in their turn, holding off. In 
both cases, there are the feast and the 
skeleton quite correct. I recollect, 
doctor, hearing you preach, years 
ago, a sermon on the Magdalen. It 
was very edifying; but I was sorry 
that you found it necessary to men- 
tion her golden hair. Indeed, I have 
always thought that the old painters 
would have made a better point if 
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they had represented her as a plain, 
middle-aged woman, with great hag- 
gard eyes, like pits of darkness 
through which the soul was strug- 
gling, only a spark, but kindled to a 
conflagration which should consume 
with holy fire that poor, desecrated 
clay of hers. That is the true Mag- 
dalen; not your light Correggio, who 
might be a danseuse reading a French 
novel after the ballet.” 

The lady had dropped her careless 
air, and was speaking almost vehe- 
mently. It seemed, indeed, that 
some personal experience lent a poig- 
nancy to her convictions on the sub- 
ject. 

“T am glad of the chance to ex- 
press my opinions,” she said, “and 
glad that you have made me angry 
enough to have courage to speak. 
I protest against this pernicious in- 
dulgence which latter-day Christians 
show to vice, persuading themselves 
that they are charitable. ‘Swear 
him, and let him go,’ as the soldier 
said of the rattlesnake. When I see 
these sentimentalists seek out real 
penitence where it hides speechless 
and ashamed, then I will call them 
charitable, and not before. But no; 
real penitence is not interesting. It 
cannot attitudinize, it stammers, it 
has red and swollen eyes, it shrinks 
almost from being forgiven, it never 
holds its head up again.” 

“But, madam,” said the doctor, 
somewhat disconcerted, “all are 
liable to mistakes; and in being too 
strict with doubtful penitents, we may 
discourage the true ones.” 

“They are easily distinguished,” 
she said curtly. “ Besides, you lose 
sight of another risk you run. You 
appear to take for granted that none 
are tempted save those who fall. 
How do you know how many may 
be holding on to their integrity by a 
mere thread, struggling desperately 
but silently, needing every help, in 
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sO precarious a condition that a 
breath, a word, may destroy them ? 
Such people do not speak ; you hear 
nothing of them but the crash of their 
fall. Or, if they fall not, you never 
know. To me, that conflict is more 
pathetic, more tragical, than all the 
paraded sighs and tears of those who 
have found that dishonesty doesn’t 
pay. Those who do right simply 
and purely for God’s sake are few 
and far between. Most people need 
the support of public opinion and the 
approbation of those whom they look 
up to. Let it be seen that, do what 
they may, if only they can excuse 
themselves prettily and plausibly, 
they will be easily forgiven, and set 
still higher than before, and what 
will be the result? You can see it in 
society to-day. Charity, so-called, 
has increased ; has virtue increased ?” 

“Tf good women would not make 
themselves so disagreeable, as they 
often do,” Mr. Lewis said gruffly. 

“ Try to please them,” his wife re- 
plied. “Praise them a little; be 
agreeable yourselves, and see if they 
don’t improve in that respect. Meet 
a person with a glum face, and if that 
person is sincere and sensitive, you 
are not likely to get smiles in re- 
turn.” 

Aurelia leaned toward her aunt, 
put an arm around her, and whisper- 
ed, “ Dear auntie, you’re an angel;. 
but please don’t say any more.” 

“JT do not like to hear men and 
women criticise each other,” the doc- 
tor said calmly, introducing a switch 
into the track of the conversation. 
“They are neither of them fitted to 
think for and judge the other. They, 
in the moral universe, are like earth 
and sea in the physical. And as air 
is common to earth and sea, so spirit, 
and all higher influences, are com- 
mon to man and woman alike.” 

“Yes,” Miss Hamilton said, “and 
while the earth has gold, and silver, 
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and iron, and gems, the sea has only 
pearls, and they are tears, woman’s 
proper farure. And while the earth 
maintains its place, and is not moved, 
the sea goes moaning about, break- 
ing itself on rocks, and climbing even 
to heaven, only that it may fall again 
upon the land.” 

“ Blessed showers!” said the doc- 
tor, who had watched her smilingly 
while she spoke. ‘“ Be sure, Marga- 
ret, sooner or later those for whose 
sakes you and your sisters have climb- 
ed to heaven with such toil and pain 
will see some heavenly likeness in 
you, and hail you as welcome mes- 
sengers. Don’t lose courage, dear. 
Don't join the bitter waves that break 
themselves against the rocks, or the 
sly, insidious waves that steal away 
the land and drag it down. But let 
your part be with those who visit us 
by the way of heaven. Wouldn't 
you rather we should look up when 
we want you, though it were seldom, 
than look down, though it were of- 
ten ?” 

She looked up, bright and blushing 
for a moment, like her old self, trem- 
bling with gladness, she knew not 
why. It seemed to be a prophecy 
of good tidings. 

Into the silence that followed a 
deep sigh broke. They all looked 
up, then rose, speechless, changed 
suddenly into a group of mourners. 
For Mr. Southard stood before them 
with that in his countenance which 
showed how much more plainly than 
even their living faces he saw the 
shadow of one who was gone for 
ever. 

Pallid with sickness, fatigue, and 
trouble, he came forward to receive 
their almost voiceless welcomes. 

“God knows,” he said, “that if 
the choice had been with me, my 
place, rather than his, should have 
been made vacant.” 


, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A DESERTED FLOCK. 


Bostonians have been accused of 
putting too much Sabbath into their 
Sundays; but long may it be before 
the noisy waves of business or plea- 
suré shall wash away that quiet island 
in the weary sea of days. ‘There is a 
suggestion of peace, if not of sacred- 
ness, in the silence almost like that 
of the country, in the closed doors 
and empty streets; and when the bells 
“ Sprinkle with holy sounds the air, as the priest with 

the hyssop 


Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings 
upon them,” 


he must be insensible indeed who 
does not—at least, momentarily—re- 
member that there is another world 
than this. 

On the morning after his return, 
Mr. Southard resumed his old Sunday 
habit of breakfasting in his own 
room, and none of the family saw 
him before service. He always went 
to his church early, and alone, and 
never spoke to any one on the way. 

“ Margaret, you really ought to go 
with us this time,” Mrs. Lewis said. 
“T think you might unbend for 
once.” 

“To stoop from the presence of 
God to the presence of a creature is 
bending too far,” was the reply. 
“Such bending breaks. I and my 
pet are going to see the heavens 
open, and the Lord descend ; are we 
not, Dorothea, gift of God ?” 

Mrs. Lewis turned herself about 
before the cheval-glass to see the ef- 
fect of a superb toilet that she had 
made in honor of the occasion. “ Ah! 
well,” she said. “You may be 
right. I have indeed a faithful heart, 
but a woefully skeptical head; shall 
we go now ?” 

The night had been very sharp for 
the season; but when they all went 
out together, the sun was shining 
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warmly through the morning haze, 
the air was still, and the dripping, 
splendid branches of the October 
trees were hesitating between hoar- 
frost and dew, and glittering with 
both. People in holiday attire, and 
with holiday faces, went past, the 
bells clanged out, then paused, and 
left only a tremulous murmur in the 
air, the very spirit of sound. Far 
away, a chime rang an old-fashioned 
hymn, in that quaint, stiff way that 
chimes have. 

At a street-corner the party sepa- 
rated, and went their several ways. 

As the Lewises entered their own 
church, they involuntarily exchanged 
asmile. Nothing could be prettier 
than that interior. The side-lights 
were all shut out, and for the first 
time the new window was unveiled, 
and threw its rich light over the 
choir, and up the nave, kindling the 
flowers that profusely draped the pul- 
pit and platform, and edging with 
crimson the garnet velvet cushions. 
The people in this church had usually 
easy elbow-room, but to-day they 
permitted themselves to be crowded 
alittle by visitors. There were even 
chairs brought into the galleries; and 
when the hour for service arrived, 
there was a row of gentlemen stand- 
ing behind the last pews. But there 
was no sound save the soft rustle of 
ladies’ dresses, and now and then a 
hushed whisper. There was the most 
perfect decorum and composure, and 
a silence that was respectful if not 
reverential. No belligerent mutter- 
ings ever rose through the voice of 
prayer or praise within these walls ; no 
belated worshipper ever went tramp- 
ing up to the very front after service 
had begun; and moreover, neither in 
this, nor in any other Protestant 
church, did visitors come with opera- 
glasses and chattering tongues, to 
turn what was meant as a place of 
worship into a place of amusement. 
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Quite late, Dr. Kenneth came up 
the aisle, and seated himself in the 
Lewis pew; and while every one 
looked at him, the door leading back 
from the platform to the vestry was 
opened, and almost before they were 
aware, Mr. Southard had entered and 
taken his place. 

There was a soft stir and rustle all 
through the church, and the choir 
sang an anthem—that beautiful one 
of Brasbury’s : 

“ How beautiful is Zion 
Upon the mountain’s brow, 
The coming of the messenger, 
To cheer the plains below.” 

Mr. Southard sat with his eyes 
fixed on the cornice-wreath, and let 
his congregation stare at him, and 
they did not scruple to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. The im- 
pression was not the one they had 
expected to receive. He was too 
pale and spiritual, and his expression 
was too much that of some lofty mar- 
tyr fronting death unmoved, a St. 
Sebastian, pierced with arrows, his 
soul just pluming itself for flight 
through those lifted eyes. 

Moreover, not only were all their 
flowers invisible to him, but he never 
looked at their new window, though 
the light from one of its golden panes 
streamed full in his face as he sat. 

Where was the smiling glance that 
might, surely, have made one swift 
scrutiny of their familiar faces, unseen 
so long? Where was the prayer of 
thanksgiving that he had been brought 
safely back to his people, after such 
an absence, and through so many 
dangers? Where was the joyful 
hymn of praise ? 

When Mr. Southard rose, he re- 
peated only the Lord’s prayer; and 
the first hymn he read was anything 
but joyful : 

** Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee, 


E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me.” 
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“Dear me! doctor,” Mrs. Lewis 
could not help whispering, “ I do wish 
that for to-day, at least, he could have 
hidden the cross under the crown.” 

The text was unexpected: “ Ziétle 
children, love one another.” 

Not a single war-note, not a word 
of that Aceldama from which he had 
but just come, but an impassioned 
exhortation that, casting aside all dif- 
ferences, dissensions, and uncharita- 
bleness, they should love each other 
even as Christ had loved them. 

Mr. Southard seldom displayed any 
strong feeling except indignation or 
a lofty fervor; but now he seemed 
deeply moved, and full of a yearning 
tenderness toward those whom he 
addressed. And they, after the first, 
forgot their disappointment, and were 
almost as much affected as he. 

“Why do I choose for my text 
words which recall the sufferings of 
our divine Lord?” he asked. “ And 
why do I select words of parting ex- 
hortation rather than words of greet- 
ing? Because the passion is not yet 
ended; because Christ is no more a 
king to-day than he was nineteen 
centuries ago; because even among 
those who call upon his name, his 
commands, his entreaties are disre- 
garded. Still his sceptre is but a 
reed, his purple still covers the marks 
of the lash, his brow still bleeds under 
its crown. Lastly, because I am not 
a pastor returning joyfully to his flock, 
hoping for no more partings, but one 
who comes sorrowfully to say fare- 
well, scarcely daring to hope for any 
other meeting with you. 

“A pastor? And who is he that 
leadeth the flocks of the Lord? He 
to whom the divine Shepherd hath 
given the charge, bidding him go. 
Brethren, he has not spoken to me, 
save in rebuking. Instead of green 
pastures, I have led you in the desert. 
For still waters, I have brought you 
to the banks of Marah. Who is he 
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in whose hands the baptismal waters 
are cleansing, who can bind man and 
woman as husband and wife, who can 
consecrate the bread and wine, who 
can loosen its burden from the peni- 
tent soul? He who, looking up the 
line of his spiritual descent, sees the 
tongues of fire alighting upon his 
ancestors in the Lord. Bear with 
me, my friends! At the head of my 
line stands the traitor who sat at meat 
with Christ, and ate the bread he 
broke, and drank the wine he blessed, 
and then betrayed him.” 

The congregation were too much 
startled and puzzled by this sudden 
turn to notice that Doctor Kenneth’s 
head was bowed forward on the front 
of the pew, and that Aurelia Lewis 
was leaning with her face hidden on 
her aunt’s shoulder. 

But Mr. Southard saw them, and 
grew yet paler. When he spoke 
again, it was with difficulty. 

“This is no place for me to stand 
and advocate doctrines denied by 
you. Yet surely it is no treason to 
the trust you reposed in me when you 
invited me to become your pastor, if 
I ask, if I entreat that you will exa- 
mine fairly and prayerfully before you 
condemn my course. 

“JT dare not trust myself to thank 
you for all your past friendship for 
me, to utter my wishes for your future 
good, or to tell you how my heart is 
torn by this parting. I have only 
strength to go. 

* Do you ask whither I am going? 
After years of mental torment unsus- 
pected by you, and when at last my 
strength was deserting me, and the 
waters were going over my soul, 
where did I find refuge and safety ? 
In that glorious old ship whose sails 
are full of the breath of the Spirit, who 
has faith for an anchor, the cross as 
her ensign, and St. Peter at the helm. 
Brethren, 1 am a Roman Catholic, 
thank God!” 
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Immediately the congregation were 
in confusion, and one gentleman 
stood up and called, “ Stop, sir!” 

The light that had sprung to Mr. 
Southard’s face at the last words 
dropped out again. He leaned over 
the pulpit, and commanded silence 
with a gesture at once imploring and 
imperative. 

“One word more!” he said. ‘“ Be- 
lieve in my unaltered affection for 
you; and believe also that though my 
hands are not anointed to give bene- 
diction, I fervently pray that God 
may bless you now and for ever. 
Farewell !” 

He turned away from them, and 
walked slowly toward the vestry-door. 
Before he had closed it behind him, 
a silence fell, and he heard Doctor 
Kenneth’s trembling voice exclaim, 
“Let us pray!” Glancing back, Mr. 
Southard saw the old minister stand- 
ing with upraised hands in his de- 
serted pulpit. 

Where he passed the rest of that 
day, the family did not know. It 
was early twilight when they saw him 
coming up the street toward the 
house. By that time they had reco- 
vered from their first excitement, all 
but Aurelia. She still kept her room. 

Mr. Southard walked with a firm 
and dignified step, and his face was 
perfectly serene. He even smiled 
when he saw Margaret standing in 
the parlor window, watching for him. 

“No servant shall open the door 
for him this time, at least,” she 
thought, and hastened to open it her- 
self. 

“Welcome home” she said exult- 
ingly, holding out both hands to him. 
“You did that nobly! A thousand 
times, welcome!” 

Mr. Southard closed the door, then 
looked at her boldly, putting her 
hands back. “Do nc* mock my 
empty life with so slight a gift as 
mere kindness,” he said. “If you 
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give me your hand, give it to me to 
keep.” 

She stood one instant wavering, 
then gave him her hand again. 
“ Keep it,” she said. 

Lingering behind him as he went 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, Marga- 
ret flung her pledged hand upward 
as if she flung a gauge. “Louis 
Granger, you shall not look down 
and think that I am breaking my 
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heart for you! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN EXITU ISRAEL. 


Some one tells of a wind so strong 
that he could turn and lean his back 
against it, as against a post. Mr. 
Southard found some such effect as 
this in the excitement caused by his 
change of religion. For there are 
times when a strong opposition is 
wonderfully sustaining. It fans the 
flame, and keeps the soul in a lively 
glow, without any expenditure of our 
own breath. 

Being thus saved the pains of 
maintaining his fervor, the new con- 
vert took up tranquilly his religious 
studies, viewing from the inside that 
church which heretofore he had seen 
only from the outside. The study 
was an ever fresh delight; and as, 
one after another, new beauties were 
revealed, and new harmonies unfolded 
themselves, the miracle seemed to be, 
not that he should see now, but that 
he should have been blind so long. 

No one knows, save those who 
have been born away from this home 
of the soul, the full delight of that 
succession of surprises and discoveries 
in the search made by him who 
comes late to his father’s house. The 
first dawn or flash of faith, come as 
faith may, shows only the door, and 
a dim and long-stretching perspective. 
3ut once inside, with what wonder, 
what curiosity, what incredulity, even, 
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we wander about examining the trea- 
sures of this new-found inheritance 
of ours. Surely, we say, here we 
shall be disappointed. Here there 
will be a shade on the picture. But, 
looking closely, we find instead a still 
more eminent beauty. Nor are these 
varied discoveries exhausted in a few 
months, nor in a few years, nor in 
many years. Even when the noon 
of life has been spent in the quest, 
and twilight comes, still there are 


* such suites to explore, 
Such closets to search, such alcoves to importune.” 


But the most spiritual of us are not 
all spirit ; and when, after a few weeks, 
the storm of denunciation against him 
subsided a little, weary of its own vio- 
lence, Mr. Southard began to feel the 
vacuum left by his loss of occupa- 
tion, and to depend more on the 
home life. 

Here the prospect was not without 
shadows. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis had 


behaved nobly, and, after the first 
shock, had stood by him through eve- 


ry trial. “Not that I am so fond of 
Catholicism,” Mr. Lewis said. “ But 
I like to see a man who has a mind 
of his own, and isn’t afraid to speak it.” 

The shadow in this case was Mr. 
Lewis’s niece, who showed an uncon- 
querable coldness toward her former 
minister. This was not to him a 
matter of vital consequence, certainly, 
though it troubled him more than he 
would have expected. She had al- 
ways looked up to him with undoubt- 
ing faith as her religious guide. Now 
he perceived with pain and mortifica- 
tion that he had not only destroyed 
her respect for his own authority, but 
had made her distrustful of all autho- 
rity. 

He attempted to justify himself to 
her; but she stopped him. 

“I do not occupy myself in criti- 
cising your conduct and opinions, 
Mr. Southard,” she said; “and I 
would rather say nothing about it.” 
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For the first time, it struck him that 
Miss Lewis had a very stately man- 
ner. 

Neither was Miss Hamilton just 
what Mr. Southard wished his pro- 
mised wife to be to him, though he 
could scarcely have told in what she 
was lacking. Her evident desire 
that for the present the engagement 
should be unsuspected, even by their 
own family, he did not find fault with, 
though it prevented all confidential 
intercourse between them; but he 
would have preferred that she had 
not been quite so positively friendly, 
and no more. It seemed a little odd, 
too, that he should never, even by 
accident, find her alone, though they 
had frequently met so in the old 
times. 

Weary, at length, of waiting on 
chance, he requested an interview, 
and stated his wishes. He would 
like to go to Europe as soon as possi- 
ble, and stay there a year. He could 
not feel himself settled in the church, 
till he had been in Rome a Catholic, 
having once been there an unbeliev- 
er. Of course he would expect to 
take his wife with him. Why should 
they delay. Why not be married at 
Christmas, and start so as to reach 
Rome before Easter ? 

Margaret grew pale. “It is so 
soon,” she said in a frightened way. 
“And you know I cannot leave Do- 
ra. You might go without me.” 
Then, as his countenance fell, she ad- 
ded, trying to smile, “ I love my free- 
dom, and want to keep it as long as 
Ican. But when I do take bonds 
on myself, I shall be very dutiful.” 

“JT do not think that you will lose 
any freedom which you need greatly 
desire to keep,” he said gently, but 
with a shade of disapproval. “And 
as to Dora, Mrs. Lewis would take 
good care of her.” 

“ Dora is a sacred charge to me, 
Mr. Southard,” Margaret said hasti- 
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ly; “not only her person, but her 
faith. I cannot intrust her to any 
one else. Besides, she would break 
her heart if parted from me. No one 
else can comfort her when—when she 
needs comfort.” 

Mr. Southard considered awhile. 

“TI approve of your being careful 
to do your duty by the child,” he 
said presently. “But, you know, 
some priest could have her religious 
education under his supervision while 
we are gone. I would not, on any 
account, urge you to violate a scru- 
ple of conscience. Possibly, howev- 
er, if you should consult your confes- 
sor, he might decide that your duty 
to the child should bend to your du- 
ty to me.” 

Margaret’s face blushed up crim- 
son, and her eyes emitted a spark. 
“The confessor whom I shall consult 
when I name my wedding-day, will 
be my own heart,” she said, in 
anything but a humble tone of 
voice. 

Mr. Southard looked at her search- 
ingly. “Can it be,” he asked, “ that 
a lack of affection on your part is the 
cause of this reluctance ?” 

“T esteem you highly, Mr. South- 
ard,” she replied faintly, shrinking a 
little. ‘ But I am not very reason- 
able, and you must have patience 
with me. Please don’t say any more 
now. This is very sudden. I will 
think of it.” 

“Very well,” he replied. “ Per- 
haps when you have thought, you 
may accede to my first proposal. It 
is not worth while to delay, you 
know, when one’s mind is 
up.” 

“T must go now with Dora to 
make her first confession,” Margaret 
said, anxious to change the subject. 
“Will you excuse me? I am afraid 
the storm may grow worse. The 
rain is falling gently now; but you 
know the old proverb: 


made 
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* When the wind comes before the rain, 
You may hoist your topsails up again ; 
But when the rain comes before the winds, 
You may reef when it begins.’ ” 


“And a true proverb it is in more 
ways than one,” Mr. Lewis said, 
appearing at that moment. “ When 
my wife begins by flying at me and 
tearing my hair out, and then goes to 
crying afterward, I hope for fair wea- 
ther soon. But when she starts with 
a gentle drip of tears, I always look 
out for squalls before it is over. Re- 
member that for your future guid- 
ance, Mr. Southard.” 

Margaret escaped from the room, 
and in a few minutes was on her way 
to the church, with Dora half hidden 
under her cloak, and nestled close to 
her side. As she rode along, feeling, 
some way, as if they were flying from 
pursuit or from a prison, she expe- 
rienced one of those tender touches 
of recollection with which the Spirit, 
ever following us, seeks to recall our 
wayward hearts. “What should 1 
do if I had no church to go to?” was 
the thought that came; and as it 
came, the altar toward which she was 
approaching, glowed through the 
chill November rain like the fire in 
happy homes. 

Outside, in the corridor leading to 
that familiar chapel of St. Valentine, 
endeared by so many sacred and ten- 
der memories, they paused a moment 
and recollected themselves. 

“My dear little one, Christ Jesus 
the Lord is in there!” 

“Do you truly think that he likes 
me?” whispered Dora apprehensive- 
ly, glancing askance at the lambent 
little flame that burned inside. 

“Oh! yes,” was the confident an- 
swer. “He is very fond of you 
when you are good.” 

The sweet face smiled again. 

“Then I an’t afraid of him, auntie. 
Come.” 

After an act of contrition on her 
own account, and a prayer for the 
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child, Margaret led Dora to the con- 
fessional, placed her on her knees 
there, and, dropping the curtain be- 
hind her, retired to wait at a distance. 

Verifying the proverb, it was blow- 
ing quite violently when the two 
started for home again. Margaret 
went directly up to her chamber, 
having need to be alone. What was 
it striving within her, what memory, 
almost at the surface of her mind, 
yet unseen, like a flower in spring 
just ready to burst through the mould 
that feels but knows it not? On 
her table was a bunch of English 
violets that some one had left there 
for her. At the sight of them, her 
trouble sharpened to pain that had 
yet some touch of delight in it. The 
wind was full of voices, it caught the 
rain, and lashed the windows, it shook 
the doors, and called sighingly about 
the chimneys, and swung the vines 
against the panes. As she leaned 
there wondering and troubled, a 
faint, sweet perfume from the violets 
stole into her face. It was magical. 
She sank on her knees and drew the 
flowers to her bosom. 

“O my friend! how could I ever 
dream of forgetting you ?” 

How it came. back, that rainy day 
at the seaside, the terror of the tem- 
pest, the fire she had kindled, the 
watch she had kept, the presentiment 
of sorrow, then the muffled figure 
coming down the road, the rain, the 
wind, and his smile, all meeting her 
at the door, and the perfume of the 
violets he had brought her! 

Who knows not the power that 
perfumes have over the memory? 
The influence of sound is evanescent, 
that which the eyes have seen the 
imagination changes in time; but a 
perfume is the most subtile and inde- 
structible of reminders. You have 
walked in the world’s beaten ways 
many a year, till the country home 
of your childhood is a picture almost 
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effaced from your mind. Its tones 
echo no more, its faces are faded, its 
scenes forgotten. 

Some sultry summer day, wander- 
ing from the city, but only half wean- 
ed from the thoughts of it, your list- 
lessly straying feet crush the warm, 
wild herbage, and a thick perfume 
of sweet-fern rises about you. What 
does it mean? ‘Thrilling to your 
finger-tips, you bend and inhale that 
strange yet familiar scent. Its touch 
is as potent as the touch of the rod 
of Moses. 

“ A score of years roll back their tide 

Of mingled joy and pain ; 
Dry-shod I cross the torrent’s bed, 
And am a child again.” 

Old scenes come up: gray rocks 
start out, lichen-jewelled; there are 
billows of butter-cups, mayweed, and 
clover, over which your young fan- 
cies sailed moth-winged, and brought 
rich freights from every port; the 
long lines of pole and stone fences 
are built up again in a twinkling ; the 
boiling spring leaps bubbling into 
the heart of the sunshine; in the 
woods the cold, bright waters run 
hurrying over the pebbles; there is 
the homestead, the smoke from the 
chimney, the open windows, some 
one standing in the door, some one 
calling you with a voice as. real as 
your breath; there are faces with 
eyes that see you, every feature 
plain, there are hands stretched out. 

How it rises and tramples on your 
present, that past that hides but 
never dies! How your heart-strings 
strain with the vain longing to stay 
for ever in this bright, recovered 
country, and look no more on the 
desert and the land of bondage! 

“Flow back, O years! into your channel, 

Flow, and stop the way! 


Let me forget how vain the fancies 
Of that childish day.” 


If we did not know that every 
hope and sweetness in the past 
were but seeds for future blos- 
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som and fruit; if we did not know 
that childhood is but a bee’s load 
of honey, but a babe’s sip of milk, 
to those flowing streams in the pro- 
mised land; if we did not believe 
that God’s denial is brief, his bounty 
endless; that surely he sees and 
marks every pain; and that he holds 
the fulfilment of our utmost wish just 
at the verge of our utmost endur- 
ance—if we were not sure of this, 
could human nature bear the cross 
that sometimes is laid upon it? It 
could not! 

Miss Hamilton did not appear at 
the dinner-table that day; but in the 
evening Mr. Southard was sum- 
moned to her in the library. She 
met him with an April face full of a 
grieved kind of joy, or a joyful grief, 
crossed the room toward him when 
he came in, and held out her hands 
to him. 

“ Forgive me!” she said hurriedly. 
“But, Mr. Southard, I cannot marry 
you. I made a mistake. Don’t be 
angry with me. I cannot help it. 
And I think, too, that you mistook 
also.” 

“T do not understand this,” 
said, dropping her hand. 

“T should never have thought of 
marrying, if I had not been angry 
with him,” said. “That was 
wicked and foolish, and I have got 
over itnow. We are reconciled. I 
shall never forget him.” 

“Am I to understand that your 
remembrance of Mr. Granger is a 
bar to your union with me?” asked 
Mr. Southard, regaining his compo- 
sure, 

“ An insurmountable bar !” 

He bowed gravely. “Then there 
is no more to be said. I wish you 
good-evening.” 

She watched him go; and when 
the door had closed, broke into a 
soft laugh. “In exitu Israel;” she 
said, “ I am free!” 
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The door opened again, and Mr. 
Lewis came in. “You here?” he 
said. “I want to get the first volume 
of— But what’s the matter with 
you? I just met Mr. Southard going 
into his room. Have you promised 
to marry him ?” 

“No, I have promised not to,” 
Margaret said, smiling. 

Mr. Lewis looked at her with a 
softening face, and eyes that grew 
dim. 

“I’m glad of it, Maggie,” he said. 
“ My wife and Aurelia were sure that 
you and he would make a match; 
and I couldn’t say anything against 
it. But I hated the thought of your 
forgetting him.” 

There was no danger, indeed, of her 
forgetting him. It was impossible 
for her. She had not one of those 
facile hearts that rest here and there, 
on whatever offers, growing worn and 
threadbare at last, till there is nothing 
left to give. Hers was an imperious 
constancy which, having once chosen, 
did not know how to change, and 
perpetually renewed itself, like a foun- 
tain, as fresh to-day as it was a cen- 
tury ago. Such affection does not 
absolutely need the happiness of 
earth; for its root is in the soul, not 
in the flesh, and the time of its per- 
fecting is hereafter. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DAYBREAK, 


As there are plants that need crush- 
ing to bring out their perfume, so there 
are natures that become thoroughly 
amiable only through pain and humi- 
liation. Mr. Southard’s was one of 
these. Every blow that struck him 
made some breach in his puritanic 
severity, and revealed some hidden 
grace of mind or heart. 

He had possessed an intellectual 
humility, and had submitted himself 
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with all the force of his reason. But 
such humility is like the weight of 
snow that in winter presses the head 
of the slender sapling to earth, whence 
it is ever ready to spring back 
again at the first fiery sun-touch. It 
savored too much of the arrogant 
self-accusation of those who, as Mr. 
Lewis said, think they are the sun 
because they have spots on them. 
Now, he seemed really humble, he 
distrusted himself, and he accepted 
kindness with a gratitude that touch- 
ed the hearts of those who gave it. 

To Mrs. Lewis’s surprise, he made 
a confident of her, and spoke quite 
freely of his disappointment. 

“JT do not blame Margaret,” he 
said. “It was ungenerous of me to 
take advantage of her first moment 
of enthusiastic sympathy for me to 
exact a promise from her. But the 
temptation was strong. Existence 
with her would never be mere vege- 
tation. She always gets at the inside 
of life. However, since God has 
willed it otherwise for me, I shall try 
to act like a Christian and like a sen- 
sible man. All the difference it 
makes in my plans is that I shall go 
away a little sooner.” 

They were sorry to have him go; 
for their esteem for him had insensibly 
grown into affection, and their affec- 
tion constantly increased. 

“T declare, I had no idea that I 
should feel so bad about it,” Mr. 
Lewis said when the time came for 
good-byes. ‘“ Give me your shaw] to 
take out. I am going to the depot 
with you.” 

Margaret and Dora had taken 
leave of Mr. Southard, and were 
standing in one of the front windows, 
watching to see him off. Mrs. Lewis 
walked slowly out of the parlor with 
him. 

‘Where is Aurelia?” he asked, 
looking about. “I have not seen 
her.” 
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“Oh! she told me to say good- 
by for her,” answered Mrs. Lewis 
carelessly. 

He hesitated, and looked hurt, 
“TI suppose she doesn’t care to take 
the trouble to see me,” he said. “ Tell 
her I said good-by, and God bless 
her.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind!” 
said the lady, with emphasis. 

Mr. Southard stared at her in as- 
tonishment. 

“*Doesn’t care to take the trou- 
ble!” she repeated indignantly. “It 
is rather you who haven’t cared to 
treat her with common gratitude or 
civility. You have had eyes for only 
Miss Hamilton, who didn’t care a fig 
for you; while Aurelia, the poor sim- 
pleton! who made a hero of you, 
and broke her heart because you 
were in disgrace with the world and 
disappointed in love—you hadn’t a 
glance for. No; I won't say good- 
by to her. I will let her believe 


that you went without remembering 
her existence, as you came near do- 


ing. It will help her to forget you. 
There, take that with my blessing, 
and good-by. The carriage is wait- 
ing.” 

“ Where is she ?” he exclaimed, his 
whole face changed, and become 
alive all at once. “TI shall not stir 
from the house till I have seen her, 
if I have to wait a year.” 

“What will Miss Hamilton think 
of your constancy ?” asked Mrs. Lew- 
is with a toss of the head. 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Southard, “ for 
me there is but one woman in the 
world, and that is she who loved me 
without waiting to be asked. Will 
you be so good as to tell Aurelia that 
I wish to see her in the library ?” 

He went toward the library, and 
Mrs. Lewis leisurely returned to the 
parlor, a curious little smile on her 
lips. 

Aurelia Lewis was seated before 
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the library fire, with her hands folded 
in her lap. 

As Mr. Southard paused an instant 
at sight of her, then came hastily in 
and shut the door after him, she rose 
and looked at him with an air of dig- 
nified composure. 
fectly colorless. 

“Ts it true,” he began at once, 
“that you have sympathized with me 
more than I knew? Tell me! A 
disappointment now would be too 
cruel.” 

Aurelia’s full bright eyes opened a 
little wider, and:a faint color warmed 
her cheeks ; but she seemed too much 


Her face was per- 


astonished or too indignant to speak. 


Yet after the first glance, she drooped 
a little, and leaned on the back of her 
chair, as if, like that fair Jewish queen, 
for delicateness and overmuch tender- 
ness, she were not able to bear up her 
own body. 

How pure and sweet she was! 
Silent as dew. How utterly womanly 
her untainted loveliness ! 

“ Esther !” exclaimed Mr. Southard. 

After ten minutes Mr. Lewis put 
his head out of the carriage door, and 
made a sign to his wife, who was 
benevolently contemplating him from 
the parlor. She raised the window. 

“ Where is Mr. Southard ?” he ask- 
ed. 

“ He is saying good-by to Aurelia,” 
was the reply; and the window went 
down again. 

Minutes passed, but no Mr. South- 
ard appeared. It was the day before 
Christmas, and the air was too sharp 
to make a long tarrying out doors 
agreeable. 

“T’ye heard of eternal farewells, 
but I never before had the honor of 
assisting at one,” muttered Mr. Lew- 
is; and having waited as long as en- 
durance seemed a virtue, he went into 
the house. 

“ Where is Mr. Southard ?” 
asked, looking round the parlor. 
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“In the library, saying good-by to 
Aurelia,” replied his wife suavely. 

Mr. Lewis looked at Margaret. 

“ Will you tell me what she means ? 
I don’t believe her. She always puts 
on that truthful look when she tells a 
lie.” 

Margaret laughed. “I think you 
may as well dismiss the carriage,” she 
said, 

In something less than half an hour 
Mr. Southard and Aurelia made their 
appearance. They were 
with great cordiality. 

“T hope you liked your journey to 
Europe,” said Mr. Lewis with im- 
mense politeness. “Is the pope in 
good health ?” 

Mr. Southard was beyond the reach 
of mocking. “I have postponed my 
journey till this lady can be ready to 
accompany me,” he said. “And I 
have convinced her that four weeks 
will be enough for her preparation.” 

Aurelia went to lean on Margaret’s 
shoulder. She was trembling, but 
her face showed full contentment. 
“ T would rather be Esther than Vash- 
ti,” she whispered. 

“I’m delighted enough to forgive 
you even a greater impertinence than 
that, if greater could be,” was the 
whispered answer. 
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“T am not Vash- 
ti, though you are Esther.” 

The next day, after coming home 
from early mass, Margaret sat in her 
chamber toward the east, with Dora 
and her two friends, Agnes and Vio- 
let, leaning on her lap, and watching 
her face. She had been telling them 
the story of that miraculous birth, 
and, finishing, looked up into the 
morning sky, and forgot them ; forgot 
the sky, too, presently, with all its 
vapory golden stretches, and glimpses 
of far-away blue, and saw instead her 
life past, present, and to come. 
Looking calmly, she forgave herself 
much, for had not God forgiven her ? 
and hoped much, for there was no. 
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room for despair; and grew content, 
for all that she could desire was with- 
in her reach. 

Beginning at the lowest, she had 
an assured home, kind friends, and a 
dear and sacred duty in the care of 
this child. So far, all was peace. 

One step higher then. Could the 
friend who still lived on in her heart 
forget her in that heaven to which 
her love had led him? And, weak 
and childish though she was, with 
her impatience, her scarcely broken 
pride, her obstinately clinging affec- 
tion, could she be altogether un- 
lovely to him? Some strong assur- 
ance answered no. 

Higher yet her thought took its 
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stand. There was faith, that second 
sight by which the soul sets her steps 
aright as she climbs, never missing the 
way. ‘There was an unfading hope, 
and a charity that embraced the 
world. There was God. And all 
were hers! 

As Margaret sat there, the three 
children leaned motionless, hushing 
themselves lest they should break 
that beautiful trance. It was no mo- 
mentary glow of enthusiasm, no mere 
uprising of feeling; for mounting 
slowly, through pain, and doubt, and 
weakness, she had reached at last the 
heights of her soul, and saw a wide, 
bright daybreak over the horizon of 
a. loftier life. 





A GLIMPSE OF IRELAND. 


I nap long cherished the desire to 
visit Ireland, a country for many rea- 
sons so interesting to every Ameri- 
can Catholic. The opportunity of 
making a brief tour in Europe during 
a summer vacation having unexpect- 
edly presented itself, I determined, 
therefore, to leave the steamer at 
Queenstown and make the journey 
to London by way of Dublin. On 
the 29th of July, 1867, after a re- 
markably pleasant passage, we found 
ourselves, at an early hour of the 
morning, in sight of the famous Skel- 
lig rocks—called by sailors the Bull, 
‘Cow, and Calf—and thus gained the 
welcome advantage of sailing all day 
‘in sight of the Irish coast. ‘The first 
‘impression one receives from the 
appearance of the country between 
Valentia and Cork is sad and deso- 
late; in harmony with the tragic 
history of the suffering, oppressed 
‘race, whose home is seen for the first 


time, by the voyager from the New 
World, under one of its most barren 
and lonely aspects. ‘The only inte- 
rest which can attract the eye and 
the mind is that of a sort of wild and 
rugged grandeur, coupled with the 
historical associations which give a 
charm to the names of Bantry and 
Dingle. The lonely waters, where 
scarcely a sail was to be seen during 
the live-long day, told of the sup- 
pression of the industrial and commer- 
cial life of the Irish nation by the 
long-continued tyranny of that power 
which absorbs all its resources to feed 
its own greatness. 

The long, barren stretches, show- 
ing scarcely a sign of vegetable, ani- 
mal, or human life, where for miles 
one could see only here and there a 
little shealing and a few sheep crop- 
ping the brown, scanty herbage, 
seemed to give the lie to the well- 
known, and, as I afterward saw, well- 
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deserved appellation of “the Eme- 
rald Isle.” Expressions of surprise 
escaped from some of my fellow-pas- 
sengers, agreeable and _ intelligent 
American gentlemen, who, like my- 
self, were on their maiden trip to 
Europe; and from some others of the 
party who were children of Irish 
parents, looking for the first time on 
the land of their exiled ancestors. 
The coast is frequently steep and pre- 
cipitous, suggesting to the memory 
the many tales of shipwreck in wild 
nights of tempest one has read in 
boyhood. The Martello towers stand 
at intervals along the horizon, like 
gigantic watchmen looking out sea- 
ward to spy the smuggler or the 
foreign invader, and in the distance 
the line of the Kerry Mountains 
completes the view of the wild, deso- 
late landscape. The heights of Ban- 
try are rendered for ever sacred and 
memorable by the martyrdom of the 
Franciscan fathers, Donald and Hea- 
ly, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
They were revisiting the ruined mon- 
astery of Bantry, for the purpose of 
ministering to the spiritual wants of 
their poor, persecuted flock, when 
they were seized by the agents of the 
glorious reformation, tied back to 
back, and hurled headlong down the 
precipice into the ocean. What a 
wonder that the Irish people are so 
insensible to the value of a gospel 
brought to them with so much pains 
and trouble, so kindly presented to 
them, enforced by such lovely exam- 
ples of Christian virtue, and support- 
ed so long, notwithstanding their ob- 
stinacy, at such great expense! 

Early in the morning, we stopped 
our engines off the Cove of Cork, a 
little steamer boarded us, the freight 
and baggage were speedily, though, 
in the case of rocking-chairs, not very 
safely, tumbled aboard of her decks, 
under the herculean direction of our 
fat boatswain. Three cheers went up 
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from the City of Paris, which steamed 
off grandly for Liverpool, and we 
puffed in, not grandly but very plea- 
santly, toward Queenstown. ‘The 
Cove of Cork is world-renowned for 
its beauty and excellence as a haven 
for ships, but desolate-looking from 
the fact that it is better supplied with 
fortresses, cannon, and ships of war 
than with the peaceful, plenty-bring- 
ing steamers and sailing-vessels of 
commerce. I once heard a little 
American boy utter the exclamation, 
as we were entering the port of Ha- 
vana and espied the soldiers on duty, 
“ How afraid they must be, guarding 
everything that way!” It appears 
to be the same case in Ireland. The 
English government is very much 
afraid of its Irish subjects, if we may 
measure its fears by the display of 
force which meets the eye every- 
where. The only consolation which 
a sincere lover of the Irish people 
can find in looking upon this state 
of things is, that, since the endurance 
of this coercive tyranny is for the 
time a necessary evil, the force is so 
very irresistible as effectually to pre- 
vent the bloody horrors which would 
follow a general insurrection. A 
young English officer, whom I met at 
the hotel in Cork, expressed his re- 
gret that an open rebellion had not 
broken out, which, he said, would 
have been an affair of a month, and 
which of course would only have 
increased the miseries and riveted 
the chains of the Irish people. For 
myself, I could not help shuddering 
at the thought of the fearful tragedy 
which would have been enacted if 
the people had been goaded by 
demagogues to such an attempt, and 
blessing God that the efforts of these 
madmen had failed. It is plain 
enough that Ireland cannot be gov- 
erned in this way much longer. There 
is but one hope and one method for 
the English crown to retain Ireland 
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as a portion of the British empire; 
which is, to win the willing loyalty of 
the people by an ample redress of 
their grievances, and the inauguration 
of a policy which has in view the 
real good of the Irish people. 

Our little steamer landed us at about 
eight in the evening ; the officers were 
very polite and obliging, and we 
were soon ashore on the sacred soil, 
with our luggage in the hands of a 
couple of lively gossoons, and our 
steps free to go anywhere we pleased. 

As soon as one steps ashore on the 
Irish soil, he feels that he is in the 
land of frolic and drollery. The 
irrepressible and indomitable spirit 
of the Celtic race rebounds under the 
strokes of adversity like an india-rub- 
ber ball under the blows of a bat. 
“The harder you do knock him 
down, the higher he do bounce.” 
My fellow-voyagers who came ashore 
at Queenstown fell into a state of 
hilarity at once which was wonderful 
to behold, and which continued dur- 
ing their whole stay in Ireland. 
They held their sides and laughed 
uproariously, not, be it understood, 
with any feeling of contempt or ridi- 
cule—for they were gentlemen, and 
altogether free from snobbish preju- 
dice or religious bigotry—but from 
pure, genial sympathy with the come- 
dy which was going on in the crowd 
that pressed eagerly around the wel- 
come passengers from America, con- 
tending for their luggage. Old wo- 
men whose vivacity old age had only 
sharpened, and little boys who were 
so many Flibbertigibbets in fun and 
smartness, with huge cars drawn by 
diminutive donkeys, on which they 
piled pyramids of trunks, if they were 
lucky enough to get them; boys 
with barrows, and boys with only 
hands and shoulders—struggled and 
jibed and danced and scolded, and 
rushed upon every passenger as he 
emerged from the barrier, in a good- 
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humored and tumultuous manner that 
can only be appreciated by one who 
has seen it. We pushed off for the 
last train to Cork, followed by a do- 
zen runners of the Queenstown ho- 
tels, vociferating the praises of their 
several houses, assuring us that the 
train had left five minutes before, and 
urging us most affectionately to go up 
the next morning after a good night’s 
sleep, by the boat, that we might 
enjoy the scenery of the beautiful 
river Lee. This piece of advice was 
good, and I recommend every tra- 
veller to follow it. We turned a deaf 
ear to it, however, reached the train 
in time, and in half an hour were 
comfortably deposited in the well- 
known and most excellent Imperial 
Hotel of Cork 

The rather singular English name 
of Cork is not, as one is apt to sup- 
pose, our common word designating 
a certain very light substance, and 
applied without any reason or propri- 
ety that anybody can see to a very 
substantial city and county. It is a 
corruption of the Irish word Carroch, 
signifying a valley, which has been 
Anglicized, like many other foreign 
words, by a most perverse and stupid 
English custom of changing them into 
English words of somewhat similar 
sound. The first beginning of- the 
city was a monastery founded in 
the seventh century by St. Finnbar, 
whom I recognized as an old ac- 
quaintance, from the cathedral dedi- 
cated to his honor at Charleston, 
S. C., by the illustrious Bishop Eng- 
land, who was a native of Cork. The 
old cathedral of St. Finnbar, which was 
rebuilt in 1735, has been demolished, 
to make way for a new one, which I 
most devoutly hope may never be 
built on the sacred spot consecrated 
by the ancient Irish monk until this 
shall revert to its rightful possessors. 
Another holy site, that of Gil Abbey, 
which is extremely picturesque and 
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beautiful, is occupied by the Queen’s 
College. The Sisters of Mercy are 
fortunate enough to possess another 
pleasant spot, rising to a wooded hill, 
which was also the seat of an anci- 
ent monastery, and where is now 
situated their very neat and commo- 
dious convent. There are three 
very good Catholic churches in the 
city—St. Patrick’s, St. Mary’s, and 
Holy Trinity ; the latter founded by 
F. Matthew, and containing a stained 
glass window as a memorial of 
O’Connell. The Mardyke, an ave- 
nue shaded with elms for the distance 
of a mile, is a pleasant walk, and I 
passed an hour there in company 
with a small party of friends, from 
New York, in a most amusing and 
agreeable manner, surrounded by a 
group of children with whom we 
soon established a most intimate 
friendship by means of plums. The 
Irish children are remarkable for 
their beauty, their blooming health, 
and for a mixture of fun and inno- 
cence, of brightness and simplicity, 
of boldness and modesty, indicating a 
state as near to that of unfallen child- 
hood as I can imagine. The pranks 
of the young Corkonians afford a 
source of unfailing amusement to 
the stranger within their gates; but I 
was most amused by the boys with 
donkeys, who were to be seen riding 
in state to school in the morning, 
and, in the afternoon, all about the 
environs scattered in groups on the 
grass, ready to exchange a biting sar- 
casm with every passing coachman, 
while their dear little friends, the 
donkeys, fed quietly near by. It 
would be useless, however, to at- 
tempt to describe all that is droll and 
comic in the population of Cork, for 
it seems as if it were the business of 
their lives to be as funny as they can, 
for their own delight and that of the 
beholder. 

Cork is a fine, well-built town, of 
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90,000 inhabitants, the third in im- 
portance in Ireland. The environs 
are extremely beautiful. I was there 
at midsummer ; the weather was per- 
fect, and I could see to the best ad- 
vantage the tilth and verdure which 
make the Emerald Isle so famous. 
Certainly, they have not been exag- 
gerated, and no one can wonder at 
the praise which the Irishman be- 
stows upon his soil, or the intense 
love which he cherishes for it. I 
only wonder that those who were 
born and bred there can ever be 
contented elsewhere ; and surely no- 
thing but the most unendurable po- 
verty and want would ever drive 
such numbers of them into exile. 
Perhaps the most picturesque objects 
which meet the eye, in the country, 
are the white farm-houses_ with 
thatched roofs, standing in their 
neat little flower-gardens, their walls 
covered with honeysuckle or other 
creeping vines. The only thought 
which mars the pleasure of looking 
on the rich meadows, the waving 
fields, the herds of superb cattle, and 
flocks of fat sheep, is, that the out- 
ward show of beauty and prosperity is 
obtained by the sacrifice of the poor 
people, and enjoyed by a small num- 
ber only. If you drive out, your car- 
riage is followed by a troop of rag- 
ged, fleet-footed young beggars; and 
if you chance to pass a factory when 
the hour for stopping work has come, 
you may see a long procession of 
young women, bareheaded, bare- 
footed, ragged, and emaciated, who 
are glad to work for a shilling a day. 

The most interesting place to 
visit in the neighborhood of Cork is 
Blarney Castle. I am ashamed to 
say that I was afraid to go on a 
jaunting-car, although at Dublin I 
made the experiment with great suc- 
cess and pleasure. It seemed to me, 
when I looked at the jaunting-car 
for the first time, that it would shake 
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one off as soon as it turned a corner. 
We accordingly drove out to Blarney 
in an open carriage, going by the 
road to Kanturk, and returning by 
Sunday-Well road. Aside from the 
merely jocose associations of the 
Blarney-stone, the old, ivy-clad tower 
is an extremely interesting and pic- 
turesque object, and the grounds of 
the demesne, so celebrated in Irish 
lyrics, are charming. The cromlech 
and pillar stones, on which are in- 
scriptions in the ancient Ogham cha- 
racters, carry back the imagination to 
an antiquity almost without limits, and 
suggest the thought that perhaps as 
long ago as the time of King David, or 
even the Exodus, Druids may have per- 
formed their sacred rites in these still 
groves. Our guide was a poor little 
sickly humpbacked boy of sixteen 
rejoicing in the sobriguet of Lord 
John Russell, and possessing very 
sharp wits and inexhaustible good- 
humor. Every one about the castle 
seemed to take especial delight in a 
standing joke at his expense, that he 
was an old man with a heavy family. 
The poor fellow seemed to enjoy 
our company very much, and ex- 
pressed the intention of emigrating 
to America. ‘The only reason he 
could give was that the weather was 
too warm in summer at Blarney. 
At the castle gate his jurisdiction ter- 
minated, and we were handed over to 
another amusing original, the lame 
old gardener, who has many a story 
to tell of Walter Scott, and Tom 
Moore, and Father Prout. As for 
the Blarney-stone, I will not say how 
many of our party kissed it. In 
Lord John Russell’s opinion, there 
was no need of our doing so; he was 
sure we had one of our own in Ame- 
rica which we had all kissed frequently 
before leaving home. Whoever has 
spent an afternoon at Blarney, in 
genial company, will admit that it 
was one of the pleasantest days of his 
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life, if his soul is not too full of steam 
and railroads to be capable of simple 
and natural enjoyments. 

The journey by rail from Cork to 
Dublin is a most tantalizing one. 
Flying at full speed through several 
counties, one catches glimpses at 
every moment of places and scenes 
of historic interest and natural or 
artificial beauty, which he longs to 
visit and inspect at leisure. The dis- 
tance is one hundred and sixty-five 
miles; the railway is an admirable 
one ; everything about the way stations 
is neat and attractive, and the route 
passes in a direct line through the 
counties of Cork, Limerick, Tippe- 
rary, King’s, Queen’s, and Kildare. 
Among the objects of interest which 
are passed are the abbeys of Mourne, 
Bridgetown, Kilmallock, Knocklong, 
Holy Cross, Thurles, Templemore, 
Moore Abbey, Old Connell, Kildare 
Cathedral, with St. Bridget’s chapel ; 
the castles of Barrett, Carrignacenny, 
Kilcolman, which the poet Spenser 
received as his share in the spoliation ; 
Charleville; the Rock of Dunamase, 
with the ruins of Strongbow’s Castle ; 
the Rock of Cashel; the Hill of Allen, 
where Fin McCoul lived; several 
round towers; the famous bog of 
Allen; the Curragh of Kildare; and 
quantities of others—which keep one 
perpetually, and to a great extent 
vainly, looking out of window, first 
on one side, then on the other, while 
you are hurried over a country every 
step of which is rich in history, poe- 
try, and legend, and should be slowly 
traversed on foot and at leisure. 
Three of my agreeable companions 
of the voyage were with me in the 
same Carriage ; a very pleasing gentle- 
man, with his son, a bright youth of 
sixteen, joined us an hour or two be- 
fore reaching Dublin, and they were 
as curious about America, especially 
Indians, and our sea-voyage, as we 
were about the antiquities and curi- 
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osities of Ireland. Our trip was 
therefore wanting in nothing to make 
it lively and agreeable, and we were 
finally deposited at the Gresham Ho- 
tel, Sackville street, Dublin, in high 
good humor, and quite ready for a 
good dinner. 

As I had only that evening and the 
following day to remain in Dublin, I 
was obliged to content myself with a 
superficial view of the city, and a 
visit to a few places of particular in- 
terest. In its general features, Dub- 
lin is at least equal to our finest Ame- 
rican towns of the same class, al- 
though more quiet, and showing signs 
of stagnation in commercial prosperi- 
ty. Its agreeable climate makes it a 
delightful place of residence at all 
seasons of the year, especially in the 
summer. 

My first vist was made to the 
scene of the life and labors of the 
saintly Catherine McAuley, foundress 
of the Sisters of Mercy, the convent 
in Baggott street, where also repose 
her mortal remains—a lovely spot for 
the cradle of a religious order, and 
suggestive of the time, I hope not 
far distant, when Ireland shall once 
again be full of these sacred homes 
of the monastic life, as she was before 
the spoliation of her holy places by 
the ruthless minions of Henry and 
Elizabeth. I visited also Clontarf, 
the scene of Brian Boru’s decisive 
victory over the Danes, and death, 
and went to see what is said to have 
been his harp, and is undoubtedly a 
relic of very ancient times, at the 
museum of Trinity College. The 
college is a most attractive place, and 
delightfully situated, on ground of 
course originally stolen from the Ca- 
tholic Church, and endowed out of 
the spoils of monasteries. Quite in 
keeping with its origin is the fact that 
its library contains a large number of 
valuable manusctipt records, original- 
ly stolen from the papal archives. 
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The learned body which rules within 
its classic halls has also made itself 
remarkable by sustaining a claim, per- 
haps the most absurd ever advanced 
by persons professing to be scholars, 
namely, that the Protestant Church 
of Ireland is the lineal and legitimate 
successor, in a direct, unbroken line, 
of the ancient church of Saint Pa- 
trick. This is adding insult to injury. 
As if it were not enough to rob the 
Irish people of their property, to per- 
secute, torture, exile, and massacre 
them by millions, on account of their 
fidelity to their hereditary faith, their 
title to the very name of Catholic 
must be denied to them, and arroga- 
ted for the intruders who have forced 
themselves into their heritage by the 
point of the bayonet and the viola- 
tion of treaties. Two terrible anta- 
gonists have arisen, however, out of 
their own camp to smite these preten- 
ders; Dr. Maziere Brady, an Irish 
Protestant clergyman, and Froude, 
the English historian. The former 
gentleman, in several learned and 
unanswerable works, has demonstrat- 
ed the regular, unbroken succession of 
the present Catholic hierarchy and 
people of Ireland, from the bishops 
and faithful who preceded the reign of 
Henry VIIL., and has shown that the: 
Irish Protestant Church is nothing 
but an English colony. The learned: 
and accomplished Dr. Moran, also, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting, 
has written with great ability and re-- 
search upon the same topics. 
Stephen’s Green, which is near by 
Trinity College, witnessed the burn- 
ing of the heroic martyr Archbishop 
O’Hurley, tortured and put to death 
at the instigation of the infamous 
Loftus, arghbishop of Dublin. A few 
days later, I saw in the private chapel 
of Archbishop Manning, at London, 
a cloth stained with the blood of 
Archbishop Plunkett, another illus- 
trious martyr, who was publicly exe- 
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cuted by the English government on 
false charges. I venerate the relics of 
the older martyrs, and the places 
made sacred by the hallowed memo- 
ries of other countries and ages far 
remote; but nothing stirs my blood 
like the holy mementoes of the men 
who suffered in Ireland and England, 
for the faith, under the tyranny of the 
apostate sovereigns and bishops of 
Great Britain. These men are our 
fathers in the faith, the heroes who 
fought our battles, from whom we 
have received the precious heritage 
we enjoy in comparative peace. 
Their memory ought to be kept alive 
and honored among us, in every pos- 
sible way, as a powerful incitement to 
imitate their example, and a means 
of endearing to our people that reli- 
gion which has been handed down, 
bathed in the blood of so many 
noble Christians. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral is the mast 
interesting and venerable monument 
of antiquity in Dublin. My fellow- 
travellers were astonished at seeing a 
Protestant St. Patrick’s, with a statue 
of the great apostle over the princi- 
pal door. Probably most Americans 
who have not made themselves spe- 
cially familiar with Irish history 
fancy that most of the fine churches 
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Perhaps many of them are not aware 
that every church, graveyard, glebe- 
house, abbey, every rood of land, 
every building, and every farthing of 
revenue belonging to the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, has been confisca- 
ted by the English government. In 
Dublin, out of eighty-four churches, 
forty belonged to the English church, 
and only twenty to the Catholics, in 
1866. At the close of the igst centu- 
ry there was not a Catholic church in 
Dublin, nor could there be one ac- 
cording to law. All the churches 
and other institutions in Dublin are 
therefore the creation of the present 
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century, the fruit of the free-will offer- 
ings of the poor people, and a few 
wealthy persons, such as Catherine 
McAuley, who consecrated her hanc- 
some fortune entirely to religion. 

St. Patrick’s dates from the year 
1190, though the spire was added in 
the fourteenth century. It has been 
thoroughly repaired and renovated, at 
a cost of one hundred thousand 
pounds, which was given by the well- 
known brewer, Mr. Guinness. It 
contains one of St. Patrick’s holy 
wells, which is visible through an 
opening in the floor, and guarded 
with great respect. ‘Tradition says 
that the saint baptized the first Irish 
convert in this fountain. This is 
probably not true; but it is very likely 
that he did use it for baptism, and 
perhaps baptized in it the first con- 
verts in that part of the country. 
There are some ancient monuments 
of bishops and knights, and some 
modern ones of persons who have 
figured during the Protestant ascen- 
dency—Brown and Loftus, Swift, 
Stella, and the late Dr. Whately, who 
was Dr. Trench’s immediate prede- 
cessor. It is painful enough to see 
the old churches and abbeys of Eng- 
land in the hands of aliens from the 
faith, although the mass of the peo- 
ple have fallen away and cannot-ap- 
preciate the fearful loss they have 
suffered, in the substitution of a crea- 
ture of parliament in the place of 
the spouse of Christ. In Ireland, 
where the people remain fervently 
and devoutly Catholic, it is a far 
more painful sight to witness their 
ancient shrines and holy places in the 
hands of the descendants of their 
spoilers, who are unable to make any 
use, even for Protestant worship, of 
the greater part of them. While the 
respectable sexton, whose appearance 
was that of a faded dean, was show- 
ing me the church for the considera- 
tion of a shilling, I was busily occu- 
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pied in my own mind invoking St. Pa- 
trick to take his own again, bring 
back the altars, restore the unbloody 
sacrifice, and cause the chants of 
High Mass to resound once more 
within the walls of the venerable ca- 
thedral dedicated to his honor. It 
is a great consolation to reflect that 
since then the death-blow has been 
levelled at the state church by the 
same power which created it. And 
although justice has not yet been 
done to the Catholic people of Ire- 
land, or any step taken to restore to 
them the sacred property of which 
they have been robbed, there is the 
greatest reason to hope that, in the 
course of events, they will yet regain 
it by fair and peaceable means, with- 
out violence or revolution. 

Two other objects which interest- 
ed me greatly, were the chamber of 
the Irish House of Lords, preserved 
still in the same state as when the 
last session was held in it, and the 
tomb of O’Connell, at the beautiful 
cemetery of Glasnevin. 

The next morning I bade adieu to 
Ireland from the deck of the Kings- 
town and Holyhead steamer, and al- 
though it was only a passing glimpse 
I had obtained of this fair island, I 
shall always be thankful to have had 
even this glimpse. 

Ireland has the strongest claims on 
the love and gratitude of all Catho- 
lics throughout the English-speaking 
world. Her Celtic race, although 
distinct in character, language, and 
history from the people whose mo- 
ther tongue is English, has been 
brought into such close relations with 
it, and is now blending with it to 
such a remarkable extent in this 
country, and other British colonies, 
that its history becomes as interesting 
to us as the early history of England. 
Moreover, although a handful of Eng- 
lish and Scotch remained true to the 
faith during the revolution of the six- 
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teenth century, it is to Ireland that is 
due the honor of holding aloft the 
banner of religion, around which are 
now grouped one fifth of the bishops 
owning allegiance to St. Peter. Ame- 
rican converts are especially bound 
to gratitude to that Irish people who, 
above all others, have been the foun- 
ders of the Catholic Church through- 
out the largest portion of our repub- 
lic. For fourteen centuries, that peo- 
ple has handed down and witnessed 
to the faith which St. Patrick brought 
from France and Rome in the fifth 
century, when St. Augustine was yet 
scarcely cold in his grave. Without 
disparaging the great services which 
other nationalities have rendered to 
religion in our country, it is undoubt- 
ed that, in our portion of it, it is 
through the Irish succession chiefly 
that we communicate with past ages, 
and through their rich life-blood that 
our Catholicity has become vigorous. 
As Catholics and as Americans, we 
are the natural friends of Ireland 
and the Irish. One very good and 
pleasant way of showing this friend - 
ship is, for those who have money 
enough to travel, to spend a portion 
of their time and money in Ireland. 
The advantage will be mutual. Those 
who are ir. search of health, pleasure, 
and improvement, cannot spend a 
month or two more delightfully or 
beneficially than on sucha tour. On 
the other hand, the money spent, 
whether in purchases or in alms to 
the poor, will do great good, and the 
sympathy, kindness, respect for their 
religion and themselves, manifested 
toward the people so long borne 
down by the peine forte et dure of op- 
pression and contempt, will be fully 
appreciated by their warm hearts, and 
encourage them to hope for the full 
coming of that better day whose 
dawning already appears in the horizon. 

It is much to be desired that the 
good beginning already made by 
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several excellent writers, in publishing 
books on the religious history of Ire- 
land, should be actively followed up. 
A well-written, popular history, with 
illustrations, of all the principal places 
of interest in the secular and ecclesi- 
astical history of the country, with 
sketches of the monastic institutions 
formerly flourishing; of the old 
churches, and episcopal sees; and 
lives of the saints and great men who 
have flourished, especially the mar- 
tyrs, would be of the greatest service 
to religion. Such a volume would 
enable the Catholic tourist to visit the 
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country with the greatest possible 
advantage and pleasure, beside the 
more important help it would give in 
strengthening the faith and devotion 
of the rising generation in Ireland, 
and the countries to which she has 
sent her colonies. ‘The richest and 
most abundant field is open to litera- 
ture of all kinds, both of the lighter 
and the more solid character, and it 
is to be hoped that it will be tho- 
roughly explored and well worked by 
those who are true and faithful to the 
ancient, valiantly defended faith of 
the Island of Saints. 
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THERE are few more active or able 
members of the English House of 
Lords or of the British ministry than 


the Scottish Duke of Argyll, and, if 
we could forget the treason to the 
Stuarts and the Scottish nation of 
some of his ancestors, there are few 
scholars and scientific men in the 
United Kingdom whom we should 
be disposed to treat with greater re- 
spect. He is at once a statesman, a 
scientist, and a theologian; and in 
all three capacities has labored ear- 
nestly to serve his country and civili- 
zation. In politics, he is, of course, a 
whig, or, as is now said, a liberal; as 
a theologian, he belongs to the Kirk 
of Scotland, and may be regarded as 
a Calvinist; as a man of science, his 
aim appears to be to assert the free- 
dom and independence of science, 
without compromising religion. His 
work on the Reign of Law, reviewed 
and sharply criticised in this maga- 
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zine for February, 1868, was design- 
ed to combat the atheistic tendencies 
of modern scientific theories, by as- 
serting final causes, and resolving the 
natural laws of the physicists into the 
direct and immediate will of God. 

In the present work, quite too 
brief and sketchy, he treats of the 
primeval man, and maintains man’s 
origin in the creative act of God, 
against the developmentists and na- 
tural selectionists, which is well, as far 
as it goes. He treats, also, of the an- 
tiquity of man, and of his primeval 
condition. He appears disposed to al- 
low man a higher antiquity than we 
think the facts in the case warrant; 
but, though he dissents, to some extent, 
from the theory of the late Anglican 
Archbishop of Dublin, we find him 
combating with great success the sa- 
vage theory of Sir John Lubbock, 
who maintains that man began in the 
lowest form of barbarism in which 
he can subsist as man, and has risen 
to his present state of civilization by 
his own spontaneous and unassisted 
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efforts—a theory just now very gene- 
rally adopted in the non-Catholic 
world, and assumed as the basis of 
the modern doctrine of progress—the 
absurdest doctrine that ever gained 
currency among educated men. 

The noble duke very properly de- 
nies the origin of species in develop- 
ment, and the production of new spe- 
cies by “ natural selection,’ as Dar- 
win holds, and acceded to by Sir 
Charles Lyell and an able writer in 
The Quarterly for last April. The 
duke maintains that man was created 
man, not developed from a lower 
species, from the tadpole or monkey. 
But, while he asserts the origin of 
species in the creative act of God, he 
supposes God supplies extinct species 
by creating new species by successive 
creative acts; thus losing the unity 
of the creative act, placing multiplici- 
ty in the origin of things, and favor- 
ing that very atheistical tendency he 
aims to war against. His Reign of 
Law, though well-intended, and high- 
ly praised by our amiable friend, M. 
Augustin Cochin, of Ze Correspon- 
dant, showed us that the noble author 
has failed both in his theology and phi- 
losophy. In resolving the natural laws 
into the will of God enforcing itself 
by power, he fails to recognize any 
distinction between first cause and se- 
cond cause, and, therefore, between 
the natural and the supernatural. 
God does all, not only as first cause, 
or causa eminens, as say the theolo- 
gians, but as the direct and imme- 
diate actor, which, of course, is pan- 
theism, itself only a form of atheism. 
Yet we know not that his grace 
could have done better, with Calvin- 
ism for his theology, and the Scottish 
school, as finished by Sir William Ha- 
milton, for his philosophy. To have 
thoroughly refuted the theories against 
which he honorably protests, he must 
have known Catholic theology, and 
the Christian view of the creative act. 
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We have no disposition, at present, 
to discuss the antiquity either of man 
or the globe. If the fact that God, 
in the beginning, created heaven and 
earth, and all things therein, visible 
and invisible, is admitted and main- 
tained, we know not that we need, in 
the interest of orthodoxy, quarrel 
about the date when it was done. 
Time began with the externization of 
the divine creative act, and the uni- 
verse has no relation beyond itself, 
except the relation of the creature to 
the creator. Considering the late 
date of the Incarnation, we are not 
disposed to assign man a very high 
antiquity, and no geological or histo- 
rical facts are, as yet, established, that 
require it for their explanation. We 
place little confidence in the hasty 
inductions of geologists. 

But the primitive condition of man 
has for us a deeper interest; and we 
follow the noble duke with pleasure 
in his able refutation of the savage 
theory of Sir J. Lubbock. Sir John 
evidently holds the theory of devel- 
opment, and that man has been de- 
veloped from a lower species. He 
assumes that his primitive human 
state was the lowest form of barba- 
rism in which he can subsist as man. 
With regard to man’s development 
from lower animals, it is enough to 
say that development cannot take 
place except where there are living 
germs to be developed, and can only 
unfold and bring out what is contain- 
ed in them. But we find in man, 
even in the lowest form of savage 
life, elements, language or articulate 
speech, for instance, of which there 
are no germs to be found in the ani- 
mal kingdom. We may dismiss that 
theory and assume at once that man 
was created, and created man. But 
was his condition in his primitive 
state that of the lowest form of bar- 
barism? Is the savage the primitive 
man, or the degenerate man? The 
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former is assumed in almost every 
scientific work we meet; it is de- 
fended by all the advocates of the 
modern doctrine that man is natural- 
ly progressive. Saint-Simon, in his 
Nouveau Christianisme, asserts that 
paradise is before us, not behind us; 
and even some who accept the Bibli- 
cal history have advanced so little in 
harmonizing their faith with what 
they call their science, that they do 
not hesitate to suppose that man be- 
gan his career, at least after the pre- 
varication of Adam, in downright sa- 
vagism. Even the learned Dolling- 
er so far falls in with the modern 
theory as to make polished gentil- 
ism originate in disgusting fetichism. 

The noble duke sufficiently refutes 
the theory of Sir John Lubbock, but 
does not seem to us to have fully 
grasped and refuted the assumptions 
on which it is founded. “ His two 


main lines of argument,” he says, 
(page 5,) “connect themselves with 
the two following propositions, which 


he undertakes to prove, First, that 
there are indications of progress even 
among savages; and second, that 
among civilized nations there are 
traces of barbarism.” 

The first proposition is not proved 
or provable. The characteristic of 
the savage is to be unprogressive. 
Some tribes may be more or less 
degraded than others. The Ameri- 
can Indian ranks above the New 
Hollander; but, whether more or less 
degraded, we never find savages lift- 
ing themselves by their own efforts 
into even a comparatively civilized 
state. Niebuhr says there is no in- 
stance on record of a savage tribe 
having become a civilizéd people by 
its own spontaneous efforts; and 
Heeren remarks that the description 
of the tribes eastward of the Persian 
Gulf along the borders of the Indian 
Ocean, by the companions of Alex- 
ander, applies perfectly to them as we 
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now find them. No germs of civi- 
lized life are to be found among 
them, or, if so, they are dead, not liy- 
ing germs, incapable of development. 
The savage is a thorough routinist, 
the slave of petrified customs and 
usages. He shows often great skill 
in constructing and managing his 
canoe, in making and ornamenting 
his bow or his war-club; but one 
generation never advances on its 
predecessor, and the new generation 
only reproduces the old. All the 
arts the savage has have come, as 
his ideas, to a stand-still. He is 
stern, sad, gloomy, as if oppressed by 
memory, and exhibits none of the 
joyousness or frolicsomeness which 
we might expect from his fresh 
young life, if he represented the in- 
fancy or childhood of the race, as 
pretended. 

Even in what are called civilized 
heathen nations we find a continual 
deterioration, but no indication of 
progress in civilization, or in those 
elements which distinguish  civili- 
zed from barbaric or savage life. 
Culture and polish may be the con- 
comitants of civilization, but do not 
constitute it. The generations that 
built the pyramids, Babylon, Nine- 
veh, Thebes, Rome, were superior 
to any of their successors. No sub- 
sequent Greek poet ever came up to 
Homer, and the oldest of the Vedas 
surpass the powers of the Indian 
people in any generation more recent 
than that which produced them. 
The Chinese cannot to-day produce 
new works to compare with those 
of Confucius. Where now are the 
once renowned nations of antiquity 
whose ships ploughed every sea, and 
whose armies made the earth trem- 
ble with their tread? Fallen, all 
have fallen, and remain only in their 
ruins, and the page of the historian 
or song of the bard. If these na- 
tions, so great and powerful, with so 
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many elements of a strong civiliza- 
tion, could not sustain themselves 
from falling into barbarism, how pre- 
tend that the lowest and most degra- 
ded savages can, without any foreign 
assistance, lift themselves into a civi- 
lized state ? 

The second proposition, that civi- 
lized nations retain traces of barba- 
rism, proves nothing to the purpose. 
These traces, at most, prove only that 
the nations in which we detect them 
have passed through a state of bar- 
barism, as we know modern nations 
have; not that barbarism was, in any 
form, the primitive condition of the 
race. It is net pretended that no 
savage tribe has ever been civilized ; 
what is denied is, that the race 
began in the savage state, or that, 
if it had so begun, it could ever have 
risen by its own natural forces alone 
to civilization. There is no evidence 
that the cruel and bloody customs, 
traces of which we find in civilized 


nations, were those of the primeval 


man. The polished and cultivated 
Romans were more savage in their 
customs than the northern barbarians 
who overthrew their civilization, much 
to the relief of mankind. When the 
late Theodore Parker drew a picture 
of the New Zealander in order to 
describe Adam, he proceeded accord- 
ing to his theory of progress, but 
without a shadow of authority. We 
find a cruelty, an inhumanity, an 
oppression, bloody and obscene rites, 
among polished nations—as Rome, 
Syria, Phcenicia, and modern India— 
that we shall look in vain for among 
downright savages ; which shows that 
we owe them to cultivation, to de- 
velopment, that is, to “ development,” 
as the noble duke well says, “in cor- 
ruption.” 

But these traces of so-called barba- 
rism among civilized nations are 
more than offset by remains of civili- 
zation which we find in savage tribes. 
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Sir J. Lubbock and others take these re- 
mains as indications of progress among 
savages; but they mistake the eve- 
ning twilight deepening into darkness, 
for that of the morning ushering in 
the day. This is evident from the fact 
that they are followed by no progress. 
They are reminiscences, not promises. 
If germs, they never germinate; but 
have been deprived of their vitality. 
To us, paganism bears witness in all 
its forms that it has degenerated from 
its norma, or type; not that it is ad- 
vancing toward it. We see in its 
incoherence, its incongruities and in- 
equalities, that it is a fall or depar- 
ture from something higher, more 
living and more perfect. Any one 
studying Protestantism, in any of its 
forms, may see that it is not an 
original system of religion; that it 
is a departure from its type, not an 
approach to it; and, if we know well 
the Catholic Church, we see at once 
that in her is the type that Protes- 
tantism loses, corrupts, or travesties. 
So paganism bears unmistakable evi- 
dence of what we know from authen- 
tic history, that, whether with polished 
gentiles or with rude savages and 
barbarians, its type, from which it re- 
cedes, is the patriarchal religion. We 
know that it was an apostasy or falling 
away from that religion, the primitive 
religion of the race, as Protestantism 
is an apostasy or falling away from 
the Catholic Church. Protestantism, in 
the modern world, is what gentilism 
was in the ancient; and as gentilism 
is the religion of all savage or barba- 
rian tribes, we have in Protestantism 
a key for explaining whatever is dark 
or obscure in their history. We see 
in Protestant nations a tendency to 
lose or throw off more and more of 
what they retained when they sepa- 
rated from the church, and which, 
before the lapse of many generations, 
if not arrested, will lead them to a 
hopeless barbarism. The traces of 
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Catholic faith we find in them are 
reminiscences, not prophecies. 

We find with the lowest and most 
degraded savages, language, and 
often a language of great richness, 
singular beauty and expressiveness. 
Terms for which savages have no use 
may sometimes be wanting, but it is 
rare that the language cannot be made 
to supply them from its resources. 
In the poorest language of a sav- 
age tribe, there is always evidence of 
its having been the language of a 
people superior in ideas and culture 
to the present condition of those who 
speak it. Language, among savage 
tribes, we take to be always indica- 
tive of a lost state far above that of 
barbarism ; and it not only refutes the 
theory of natural progress, but, as far 
as it goes, proves the doctrine of 
primitive instruction by the Creator, 
maintained by Dr. Whately, and only 
partially accepted by his Grace of 
Argyll. 

Language is no human invention, 
nor the product of individual or so- 
cial progress. It requires language 
to invent language, and there is no 
individual progress out of society, 
and no society is possible without 
language. Hence, animals may be 
gregarious, but ‘not sociable. They 
do not, and never can, form society. 
Max Miiller has disposed of the bow- 
wow theory, or the origin of language 
in the imitation of the cries of ani- 
mals, and also of the theory that sup- 
poses it to originate in the imitation 
of the sounds of nature, as buzz, rat- 
tle, etc.; for if a few words could origi- 
nate in this way, language itself could 
not, since there is much more in lan- 
guage than words. The more com- 
mon theory, just now, and which has 
respectable ‘names in its favor, is that 
God is indeed the author of language, 
but as causa eminens, as he is of all 
that nature does; that is, he does not 
directly teach man language, but 
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creates him with the power or faculty 
of speaking, and making himself un- 
derstood by articulate speech. But 
this theory will not bear examination. 

Between language and the faculty 
of using it there is a difference, and 
no faculty creates its own object. 
The faculty of speaking could no 
more be exercised without language, 
than the faculty of seeing without a 
visible object. Where there is no lan- 
guage, the faculty is and must be in- 
operative. The error is in supposing 
that the faculty of using language 
is the faculty of creating language, 
which it cannot be; for, till the lan- 
guage is possessed and held in the 
mind, there is nothing for the faculty 
of speech to operate on or with. To 
have given man the faculty of speech, 
the Creator must have begun by 
teaching him language, or by infusing 
it with the meaning of its words into 
his mind. We misapprehend the very 
nature and office of language, if we 
suppose it can possibly be used except 
as learned from or taught by a teacher. 
Man, as second cause, can no more 
produce language than he can create 
something from nothing. If God 
made us as second causes capable of 
creating language, why can we not 
do it now, and master it without a 
long and painful study? Since the 
faculty must be the same in all men, 
why do not all men speak one and 
the same dialect ? 

We will suppose man had language 
from the first. But there is no lan- 
guage without discourse of reason. 
A parrot or a crow may be taught to 
pronounce single words, and even 
sentences, but it would be absurd to 
assert that either has the faculty o: 
language. To have language and be 
able to use it, one must have know- 
ledge, and the sense of the word 
must precede, or at least be simulta- 
neous with the word. Both the word 
and its meaning must be associated in 
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the mind. How then could the Grea- 
tor give man the faculty of language, 
without imparting to him in some 
way the ideas and principles it is fit- 
ted to express, and without express- 
ing which it cannot be language? 
He must do so, or there could 
be no verbum mentis, and the word 
would be spoken without meaning. 
Moreover, all language is profoundly 
philosophical; and conforms more 
nearly to the reality of things than 
any human system yet attained to, 
not only by savages, but by civilized 
and cultivated men ; and whenever it 
“deviates from that reality, it is when 
it has been corrupted by the false 
systems and methods of philosophers. 
In all languages, we find subject, pre- 
dicate, and copula. ‘The copula is 
always the verb 40 de, teaching those 
who understand it that nothing exist- 
ing can be affirmed except by being 
and in its relation to being, that is God, 
who is QuI EST. Were ignorant sa- 


vages able distinctly to recognize and 
embody in language the ideal formu- 
la, when no philosopher can ever 
apprehend and consider it unless re- 


presented to him in words ? 
sible. 

We take language, therefore, as a 
reminiscence among savages of a pre- 
vious civilization, and a conclusive 
proof that, up to a certain point at 
least, the primeval man, as_ Dr. 
Whately maintains, was and must 
have been instructed by his Maker. 
As language is never known save as 
learned from a teacher, its existence 
among the lowest and most degraded 
barbarians is a proof that the prime- 
val man was not, and could not have 
been an untutored savage. The An- 
glican archbishop, having, as the 
Scottish duke, no proper criterion of 
truth, may have included in the pri- 
mitive instruction more than it actu- 
ally contained. An error of this sort 
in an Anglican should surprise no 
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one. Truth or sound philosophy 
from such a source would be the only 
thing to surprise us. We do not sup- 
pose Adam was directly instructed in 
all the mechanic arts, in the whole 
science and practice of agriculture, or 
in the entire management of flocks 
and herds, nor that he had steam-en- 
gines, spinning-jennies, power-looms, 
steamboats, railroads, locomotives, 
palace-cars, or even lightning tele- 
graphs. We do not suppose that the 
race, in relation to the material order, 
received any direct instructions, ex- 
cept of the most elementary kind, or 
in matters of prime necessity, or high 
utility to his physical life and health. 
The ornamental arts, and other, mat- 
ters which do not exceed man’s natu- 
ral powers, may have been left to 
man to find out for himself, though 
we have instances recorded in which 
some of them were taught by direct 
inspiration, and many modern inven- 
tions are only the reproduction of 
arts once known, and subsequently 
lost or forgotten. 

It is not difficult to explain how 
our modern advocates of progress 
have come to regard the savage 
as the primeval man, and not as the 
degenerate man. Their theory of na- 
tural progress demands it, and they 
have always shown great facility in 
accommodating their facts to their 
theories. They take also their starting- 
point in heathenism of compara- 
tively recent origin, and study the 
law of human development in the 
history of gentilism. They forget 
that gentilism originated in an apos- 
tasy from the patriarchal or primitive 
moral and religious order, and that, 
from the first, there remained, and 
always has remained, on earth a peo- 
ple that did not apostatize, that re- 
mained faithful to tradition, to the pri- 
mitive instruction and wisdom. They 
fail to consider that, language con- 
founded and the race dispersed, those 
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who remained nearest the original 
seats of civilization, and were separa- 
ted by the least distance from the peo- 
ple that remained faithful, became 
the earliest civilized or polished gen- 
tile nations, and that those who wan- 
dered further into the wilderness— 
receding further and further from light, 
losing more and more of their origi- 
nal patrimony, cut off from all inter- 
course with civilization by distance, 
by difference of language, and to 
some extent, perhaps, by physical 
changes and convulsions of the globe, 
degenerated gradually into barbarians 
and savages. Occasionally, in the 
course of ages, some of these wan- 
dering and degenerate tribes were 
brought under the influence of civil- 
ization by the arts, the arms, and the 
religion of the more civilized gentile 
nations. But in none has the gentile 
civilization, in the proper sense of 
the term, ever risen above what the 
gentiles took with them from the primi- 
tive stock, when they apostatized. 
Protestant nations are below, not 
above, what they were at the epoch 
of the Reformation. The reformers 
were greatly superior to any of their 
successors. 


But our historians 


philosophic 
take no account of these things, nor 
of the fact that history shows them 
no barbaric ancestors of the Egyp- 
tians, Indians, Assyrians, Babyloni- 


ans, Syrians, Phoenicians, etc. They 
find, or think they find, from the 
Greek poets and traditions, that the 
ancestors of the Greeks and Romans, 
each a comparatively modern people, 
were really savages, and that suffices 
them to prove that the savage state 
is the primeval state of the race! 
They find, also, that a marvellous 
progress in civilization, under Chris- 
tianity has been effected, and what 
hinders them from concluding that 
man is naturally progressive, or that 
the savage is able, by his own efforts, 
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to lift himself into civilized life? 
Have not the northern barbarians, 
who overthrew the Roman empire 
of the west, and seated themselves on 
its majestic ruins, become, under the 
teachings and the supernatural influ- 
ences of the church, the great civi- 
lized nations of the modern world ? 
How, then, pretend to deny that bar- 
barians and savages can become civi- 
lized by their own spontaneous efforts 
and natural forces alone ? 

Whether any savage tribe was ever 
civilized under gentilism is, perhaps, 
doubtful ; but if the philosophers of 
history would take the right line, in- 
stead of a collateral line or bastard 
branch of the human family, and fol- 
low it from Adam down, through the 
patriarchs, the synagogue, and the 
Catholic Church, they would find 
that there has always been a believing, 
a faithful, an enlightened, and a civi- 
lized people on earth, and they never 
would and never could have imagined 
any thing so untrue as that man began 
“in the lowest form of barbarism in 
which he can subsist as man.” We 
have no indication of the existence of 
any savage or barbarous tribes before 
the flood; nor after the flood, till the 
confusion of language at Babel, and the 
consequent dispersion of the human 
race; that is, till after the gentile 
apostasy, of which they are one of 
the fruits. Adam, by his fall, lost 
communion with God, became dark- 
ened in his understanding, enfeebled 
in his will, and disordered in his ap- 
petites and passions; but he did not 
lose all his science, ‘forget all his mo- 
ral and religious instruction, and be- 
come a complete savage. Besides, 
his communion with God was renew- 
ed by repentance and faith in the 
promised Messiah, or incarnate Son 
of God, who should come to redeem 
the world, and enable man to fulfil 
his destiny, or attain his end. 

We do not by any means deny 
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progress. We believe in it with St. 
Paul, and struggle for it in individuals 
and in society. We only do not be- 
lieve in progress or perfectibility by 
the simple forces of nature alone, or 
that man is naturally progressive. 
Existences have two movements or 
cycles: the one, their procession, by 
way of creation, from God as first 
cause; the other, their return, without 
absorption in him, to God as their 
final cause or beatitude, as we have 
on several occasions very fully shown. 
In the first cycle, man is explicated 
by natural generation, and his powers 
are determined by his nature, or the 
physical laws of his existence. In 
the second cycle, his explication is by 
regeneration, a supernatural act; and 
his progress is directed and controlled 
by the moral law prescribed by God 
as final cause, and is limited only by 
the infinite, to which he aspires, and, 
by the assistance of grace, may at- 
tain. The first cycle is initial, and in 


it there is no moral, religious, or so- 
cial progress; there is only physical 


development and growth. It is un- 
der the natural laws of the physicists, 
who never look any further. The 
second cycle is teleological, and un- 
der the moral law, or the natural law 
of the theologians and the legists. 
In this teleological cycle lies the whole 
moral order, as distinguished from the 
physical; the whole of religion; its 
means, influences, and ends; and, 
consequently, civilization, in so far as 
it has any moral or religious charac- 
ter, aims, or tendency. 

Civilization, we are aware, is a 
word that has hardly a fixed meaning, 
and is used vaguely, and in different 
senses. It is derived from a word 
signifying the city—in modern lan- 
guage, the state—and relates to the 
organization, constitution, and admin- 
istration of the commonwealth or re- 
public. It is used vaguely for the 
aggregate of the manners, customs, 
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and usages of city life, and also 
for the principles and laws of a well- 
ordered and well-governed civil socie- 
ty. We take it chiefly in the latter 
sense, and understand by it the supre- 
macy of the moral order in secular 
life, the reign of law, or the subjection 
of the passions and turbulent elements 
of human nature in the individual, the 
family, and society to the moral law; 
or, briefly, the predominance of rea- 
son and justice over passion and ca- 
price in the affairs of this world, and 
therefore coincident with liberty, as 
distinguished from license. The race 
began in civilization, because it began 
with a knowledge of the law of hu- 
man existence, man’s origin and des- 
tiny, and of the means and conditions 
of gaining the end for which he ex- 
ists ; and because he was-placed in the 
outset by his Maker in possession of 
these means and conditions, so that 
he could not fail except through 
his own fault. Those who reject, 
neglect, or pervert the moral order, 
follow only the natural laws, separate 
from the communion of the faithful, 
and remain in the initial cycle, grad- 
ually become barbarians, supersti- 
tious, the slaves of their own passions, 
cruel and merciless savages, even if 
still cultivated, refined, and mild-man- 
nered. 

We place civilization, then, in the 
second cycle or movement of exis- 
tences, under the moral law, and must 
do so or deny it all moral basis or 
moral character. What is not moral 
in its aims and tendencies, or is not 
in the order of man’s return to God 
as his last end, we exclude from civi- 
lization, as no part of it, even if called 
by its name. ‘There is no civilization 
where there is no state or civil polity ; 
and there can be no state or civil 
polity, though there may be force, 
tyranny, and slavery, out of the 
moral order. The state lies in the 
moral or teleological order, and is 
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under the moral law—the law pre- 
scribed by God as final cause. It 
derives all its principles from it, and 
is founded and governed by it. Its 
very mission is the maintenance of 
justice, freedom, and order; and, as 
far as it goes, to keep men’s faces 
towards the end for which they are 
created. And hence the concord 
there is, or should be, between the 
state and the church. 
Most of those things, it will be seen 
from this, after which the gentiles 
seek, and which the moderns call civi- 
lization, may be adjuncts of civiliza- 
tion, in the sense of our Lord, when 
he says, “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his justice, and a these 
things shall be added unto you;” but 
they do not constitute civilization, are 
not it, nor any part of it. Here is 
where modern gentilism errs, no less 
than did the ancient. Take up any 
of the leading journals of the day, 
and you will find what with great 
emphasis is called modern civilization 
is in the initial order, not the teleolo- 
gical; and is only a development and 
application of the natural laws of the 
physicists, not the natural or moral 
law of the theologians and legists. 
The press and popular orators called, 
a few years ago, Cyrus W. Field, who 
had taken a leading share in laying 
a submarine telegraph from the west- 
ern coast of Ireland to the eastern 
coast of Newfoundland, a “second 
Messiah.” When, after much urging 
and some threats, President Lincoln 
proclaimed, as a war measure, the 
emancipation of the slaves in certain 
States and parts of States then at 
war with the general government, 
the press and orators that appro- 
ved, both at home and abroad, forth- 
with pronounced him also a “se- 
cond Messiah,” and without stopping 
to inquire whether the emancipation 
would be any thing more than the ex- 
change of one form of compulsory 
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physical labor for another, perhaps no 
better. Now, when a new Atlantic 
cable is laid from France to Massachu- 
setts, we are told in flaring capitals and 
lofty periods that it is another and a 
glorious triumph of modern civiliza- 
tion—of mind over matter, man over 
nature. If our San Francisco friend 
succeeds in constructing an aerial 
ship, with which he can navigate the 
air, it will be a greater triumph still 
of modern civilization, and the theo- 
logians and moralists will have to hide 
their heads. All this shows that civiliza- 
tion, by the leaders of public opinion 
in our day, is placed wholly in the 
physical order, and consists in the 
development and application of the 
natural laws to the accomplishment 
of certain physical ends or purposes 
of utility only in the first cycle of our 
existence, and without the least mo- 
ral significance. So completely have 
we become devoted to the improve- 
ment of our condition in the initial 
order, that we forget that life does 
not end with it, or that the initial 
exists only for the teleological, and 
that our development and application 
of the physical laws of nature imply 
no progress in civilization, or the re- 
alization of a moral ideal. 

But whatever success we may have 
in developing and applying to our 
own purposes the physical laws of 
man and the globe he inhabits, we 
must remember that no success of that 
sort initiates us into the second cycle, 
or the life of our return to God. 
To enter that life we must be regene- 
rated, and we can no more regene- 
rate than we can generate ourselves. 
Here, we may see why even to civi- 
lization the Incarnation of the Word 
is necessary. The hypostatic union 
of the divine and human natures in 
the divine person of the Word carries 
the creative act to its summit, com- 
pletes the first cycle, and initiates the 
second, into which we can enter only 
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as we are reborn of Christ, as we 
were born in the first cycle of Adam. 
Hence, Christ is called the second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven. Civi- 
lization, morality, salvation, are in 
one sense in the same order and under 
one and the same law. 

Progress being possible, except in 
the sense of physical development, 
only in the movement of return to 
God as final cause, and that move- 
ment originating in the Incarnation 
only, it follows that those nations alone 
that are united to Christ by faith and 
love, either united to him who was to 
come, as were the patriarchs and the 
synagogue, before the Incarnation, or 
to him in the church or the re- 
generation, as are Catholics since, are 
or can be progressive, or even truly 
civilized nations. They who assert 


progress by our natural forces alone, 
confound the first cycle with the sec- 
ond, generation with regeneration, 
and the natural laws, which proceed 


from God as first cause, with the 
natural or moral law which is pre- 
scribed by God as final cause. It 
is a great mistake, then, to suppose, 
as many do, that the mysteries of 
faith, even the most recondite, have 
no practical bearing on the progress 
of men and nations, or that it is safe, 
in studying civilization, to take our 
point of departure in gentilism. 

In accordance with our conclusion, 
we find that gentile nations, ancient 
or modern, are really unprogressive, 
save in the physical or initial order; 
which is of no account in the 
moral or teleological order. We 
deny not the achievements of Pro- 
testant nations in the physical order; 
but, in relation to the end for which 
man exists, they not only do not ad- 
vance beyond what they took with 
them from the church, but are con- 
stantly deteriorating. They have 
lost the condition of moral and spi- 
Titual vfogress, individually and col- 
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lectively, by losing communion with 
Christ in his church; they have lost 
Christ, in reality, if not in name; and 
by losing the infallible word preserved 
by the church alone, they have lost 
or are losing the state, civil authority it- 
self, and finding themselves reduced to 
what St. Paul calls “the natural man.” 
They place all their hopes in physical 
success, always certain to fail in the 
end, when pursued for its own sake. 
We have raised and we raise here 
no question as to what God might 
have done, or how or with what pow- 
ers he might have created man, had 
he chosen. We only take the plan 
he has chosen to adopt; and which, 
in his providence and grace, he car- 
riesout. Inthe present decree, as say 
the theologians, he has subjected the 
whole teleological order to one and 
the same law; and civilization, mo- 
rality, and Christian sanctity are not 
separable in principle, and depend on 
one and the same fundamental law. 
Gentilism divorces religion and the 
state from morality; and modern 
heresy recognizes no intrinsic relation 
between them. It tells us religion is 
necessary to the stability of the politi- 
cal order; that Christianity is the ba- 
sis of morality, and that it is the great 
agent of progress; but it shows us no 
reason why it is or should be so, and 
in its practical doctrine it teaches that 
it is not so. Every thing, as far as it 
informs us, depends on arbitrary ap- 
pointment, and without any reason 
of being in the system of things 
which God has seen proper to cre- 
ate. Hence, people are unable to 
form to themselves any clear view of 
the relation of religion and morality, 
of morality and civilization, or to ar- 
rive at any satisfactory understanding 
of the purpose and law of human ex- 
istence; and they either frame to them- 
selves the wildest, the most fanciful, 
or the most absurd theories, or give 
the whole up in despair, sink into a 
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state of utter indifference, and say, 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” They simply vegetate in 
vice or crime, or, at best, only take 
themselves to the study of the physical 
sciences, or the cultivation of the fine 
arts. We have shown that their diffi- 
culties and discouragements are 
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imaginary, and arise from ignorance 
of the divine plan of creation, and 
the mutual relation and dependence 
of all its parts. One divine thought 
runs through the whole, and nothing 
does or can stand alone. We study 
things too much in their analysis, not 
enough in their synthesis. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


ANGELA. 


CHAPTER III. 
QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM. 


On the following day, Richard 
went to the weather-cross. He did 
not meet Angela. She must have 
been unusually early ; for the flowers 
had evidently just been placed before 
the statue. 

He returned, gloomy, to the house 
and wrote in his diary: 


“May 14th.—She did not meet me to- 
day, and probably will not meet me again. 
} should have left the book where it was; 
it might have awakened her gratitude ; for 
I think she left it purposely, to give me an 
opportunity to make her acquaintance. 

“How many young women would give 
more than a book to get acquainted with a 
wealthy party. The ‘Angel’ is very sen- 
sitive ; but this sensibility pleases me, be- 
cause it is true womanly delicacy. 

“She will now avoid meeting me in this 
lonely road. But I will study her charac- 
ter in her father’s house. I will see if she 
does not confirm my opinion of the women 
of our times. It was for this purpose alone 
that I accepted Siegwart’s invitation. An- 
gela must not play Isabella ; no womanever 
shall. Single and free from woman’s yoke, 
I will go through the world.” 


He put aside the diary, and began 
reading Vogt’s Physiological Letters. 

At three o’clock precisely, Richard 
with the punctual doctor left Frank- 


enhdhe. They passed through the 
chestnut grove and through the vine- 


yard toward Salingen. The doctor 
pushed on with long steps, his arms 
swinging back and forth. He was 
evidently pleased with the subject he 
had been reading. He had, on leav- 
ing the house, shaken Richard by the 
hand, and spoken a few friendly 
words, but not a syllable since. 
Richard knew his ways, and knew 
that it would take some time for him 
to thaw. 

They were passing between Sieg- 
wart’s house and Salingen when they 
beheld Angela, at a distance, coming 
toward them. She carried a little 
basket on her arm, and on her head 
she wore a straw hat with broad flut- 
tering ribbons. Richard fixed his 
eyes attentively on her. This time, 
also, she did not wear hoops, but a 
dress of modest colors. He admired 
her light, graceful movement and 
charming figure. The blustering doc- 
tor moderated his steps and went slow- 
er the nearer he came to Angela, and 
considered her with surprise. Frank 
greeted her, touching his hat. She 
did not thank him, as before, with a 
friendly greeting, but by a scarcely 
perceptible inclination of the head; 
nor did she smile as before, but on 
this account seemed to him more 
charming and ethereal than ever. 
She only glanced at him, and he 
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thought he observed a slight blush 
on her cheeks. 

These particulars were engrossing 
the young man’s attention when he 
heard the doctor say, 

“ Evidently the Angel of Salingen.” 

“Who ?” said Richard in surprise. 

“The Angel of Salingen,” returned 
Klingenberg. “You are surprised at 
this appellation; is it not well-merit- 
ed ?” 

“‘ My surprise increases, doctor ; fo1 
exaggeration is not your fashion.” 

“ But she deserves acknowledgment. 
Let me explain. The maiden is the 
daughter of the proprietor Siegwart, 
and her name is Angela. She is a 
model of every virtue. She is, in the 
female world, what an image of the 
Virgin, by one of the old masters, 
would be among the hooped gentry 
of the present. As you are aware, I 
have been often called to the cabins 
of the sick poor, and there the quiet, 
unostentatious labors of this maiden 
have become known to me. Angela 
prepares suitable food for the sick, 
and generally takes it to them her- 
self. The basket on her arm does 
service in this way. ‘There are many 
poor persons who would not recover 
unless they had proper, nourishing 
food. To these Angela is a great 
benefactor. For this reason, she has 
a great influence over the minds of 
the sick, and the state of the mind 
greatly facilitates or impedes their re- 
covery. 

“T have often entered just after she 
had departed, and the beneficial in- 
fluence of her presence could be still 
seen in the countenances of the poor. 
Her presence diffused resignation, 
peace, contentment, and a peculiar 
cheerfulness in the meanest and most 
wretched hovels of poverty, where she 
enters without hesitation. This is 
certainly a rare quality in so young a 
creature. She rejoices the hearts of 
the children by giving them clothes, 
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sometimes made by herself, or pic- 
tures and the like. Her whole object 
appears to be to reconcile and make 
all happy. I have just seen her for 
the first time; her beauty is remarka- 
ble, and might well adorn an angel. 
The common people wish only to 
Germanize ‘ Angela’ when they call 
her ‘Angel.’ But she is indeed an 
angel of heaven to the poor and 
needy.” 

Frank said nothing. He moved 
on in silence toward the weather- 
cross. 

“T have accidentally discovered a 
singular custom of your ‘ angel,’ doc- 
tor. There is at the weather-cross a 
Madonna of stone. Angela has im- 
posed upon herself the singular task 
of adorning this Madonna, daily, with 
fresh flowers.” 

“You are a profane fellow, Rich- 
ard. You should not speak in such 
a derisive tone of actions which are 
the out-flowings of pious sentiment.” 

“ Every one has his hobby. What 
will not people do through ambition ? 
I know ladies who torture a piano for 
half the night, in order to catch the 
tone of the prima-donna at the opera. 
I know women who undergo all pos- 
sible privations to be able to wear as 
fine clothes, as costly furs, as others 
with whom they are in rivalry. This 
exhaustive night-singing, these depri- 
vations, are submitted to through 
foolish vanity. Perhaps Angela is 
not less ambitious and vain than oth- 
ers of her sex. As she cannot dazzle 
these country folk with furs or toi- 
lette, she dazzles their religious senti- 
ment by ostentatious piety.” 

“ Radically false!” said the doctor. 
“ Charity and virtue are recognized 
and honored not only in the country, 
but also in the cities. Why do not 
your coquettes strive for this appro- 
val? Because they want Angela’s 
nobility of soul. And again, why 
should Angela wish to gain the ad- 
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miration of the peasants? She is the 
daughter of the wealthiest man in the 
neighborhood. If such was her ob- 
ject, she could gratify her ambition in 
a very different way.” 

“Then Angela is a riddle to me,” 
returned Richard. “I cannot con- 
ceive the motives of her actions.” 

“ Which are so natural! The mai- 
den follows the impulses of her own 
noble nature, and these impulses are 
developed and directed by Christian 
culture, and convent education. 
Angela was a long time with the 
nuns, and only returned home two 
years ago. Here you have the very 
natural solution of the riddle.” 

“Are you acquainted with the 
Siegwart family ?” 

“No; what I know of Angela I 
learned from the people of Salingen.” 

They arrived at the platform. 
Klingenberg stood silent for some 
time admiring the landscape. The 
view did not seem to interest Rich- 
ard. His eyes rested on Angela’s 
home, whose white walls, surrounded 
by vineyards and corn-fields, glisten- 
ed in the sun. 

“Tt is worth while to come up 
here oftener,” said Klingenberg. 

“ Angela’s work,” said Richard as 
he drew near the statue. The doc- 
tor paused a moment and examined 
the flowers. 

“Do you observe Angela’s fine 
taste in the arrangement of the co- 
lors?” said he. “ And the forget-me- 
nots! What a deep religious mean- 
ing they have .” 

They returned by another way to 
Frankenhohe. 

“ Angela’s pious work,” began 
Richard after a long pause, “ reminds 
me of a religious custom against 
which modern civilization has thus 
far warred in vain. I mean the vene- 
ration of saints. You, as a Protestant, 
will smile at this custom, and I, as a 
Catholic, must deplore the tenacity 
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with which my church clings to this 
obsolete remnant of heathen idola- 
try.” 

“ Ah! this is the subject you allud- 
ed to yesterday,” said the doctor. “I 
must, in fact, smile, my dear Richard! 
But I by no means smile at ‘ the te- 
nacity with which your church clings 
to the obsolete remnants of heathen 
idolatry.’ I smile at your queer idea 
of the veneration of the saints. I, as 
a reasonable man, esteem this venera- 
tion, and recognize its admirable and 
beneficial influence on human soci- 
ety.” 

This declaration increased Frank’s 
surprise to the highest degree. He 
knew the clear mind of the doctor, 
and could not understand how it hap- 
pened that he wished to defend a 
custom so antagonistic to modern 
thought. 

“ You find fault,” continued Klin- 
genberg, “ with the custom of erect- 
ing statues to these holy men in the 
churches, the forest, the fields, the 
houses, and in the market ?” 

“Yes, I do object to that.” 

“Tf you had objected to the lazy 
Schiller at Mayence, or the robber’s 
poet Schiller, as he raves at the thea- 
tre in Mannheim, or to the conqueror 
and destroyer of Germany, Gustavus 
Adolphus, whose statue is erected as 
an insult in a German city, then you 
would be right.” 

“ Schiller-worship has its justifica- 
tion,” retorted Frank. “ They erect 
public monuments to the genial spirit 
of that man, to remind us of his ser- 
vices to poetry, his aspirations, and 
his German patriotism.” 

“ It is praiseworthy to erect monu- 
ments to the poet. But do not talk 
of Schiller’s patriotism, for he had 
none. But let that pass; it is not to 
the point. The question is, whether 
you consider it praiseworthy to erect 
monuments to deserving and exalted 
genius ?” 
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“ Without the least hesitation, I say 
yes. But I see what you are driving 
at, doctor. I know the remorseless 
logic of your inferences. But you 
will not catch me in your vise this 
time. You wish to infer that the 
saints far surpassed Schiller in nobi- 
lity and greatness of soul, and that 
honoring’ them, therefore, is more 
reasonable, and more justifiable, than 
honoring Schiller. I dispute the 
greatness of the so-called saints. 
They were men full of narrowness 
and rigorism. They despised the 
world and their friends. They car- 
ried this contempt to a wonderful ex- 
tent—to a renunciation of all the en- 
joyments of life, to voluntary pover- 
ty and unconditional obedience. But 
all these are fruits that have grown 
on a stunted, morbid tree, and are in 
opposition to progress, to’ industry, 
and to the enlightened civilization of 
modern times. The dark ages might 
well honor such men, but our times 
cannot. Schiller, on the contrary, 
that genial man, taught us to love 
the pleasures of life. By his fine 
genius and his odes to pleasure, 
he frightened away all the spectres 
of these enthusiastic views of life. 
He preached a sound taste and a 
free, unconstrained enjoyment of the 
things of this beautiful earth. And 
for this reason precisely, because he 
inaugurated this new doctrine, does 
he deserve monuments in his honor.” 

“ How does it happen then, my 
friend,” said the doctorfin a cutting 
tone that was sometimes peculiar to 
him, “that you do not take advan- 
tage of the modern doctrine of un- 
constrained enjoyment? Why have 
you preserved fresh your youthful 
vigor, and not dissipated it at the 
market of sensual pleasures? Why 
is your mode of life so often a re- 
proach to your dissolute friends ? 
Why do you avoid the resorts of re- 
fined pleasures? Why are the co- 
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quettish, vitiated, hollow inclinations 
of a great part of the female sex so 
distasteful to you? Answer me!” 

“ These are peculiarities of my na- 
ture ; individual opinions that have no 
claim to any weight.” 

“ Peculiarities of your nature— 
very right; your noble nature, your 
pure feelings rebel against these mo- 
ral acquisitions of progress. I begin 
with your noble nature. If I did not 
find this good, true self in you, I 
would waste no more words. But 
because you are what you are, I must 
convince you of the error of your 
views. Schiller, you say, and, with 
him, the modern spirit, raised the ban- 
ner of unrestrained enjoyment, and 
this enjoyment rests on sensual plea- 
sures, does it not ?” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“ I knew and know many who fol- 
lowed this banner—and you also 
know many. Of those whom I knew 
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in the hospital, of the most loathsome 
diseases. Some, unsatiated with the 
whole round of pleasures, drag on a 
miserable life, dead to all energy, and 
spiritless. They drank the full cup 
of pleasure, and with it unspeakable 
bitterness and disgust. Some ended 
in ignominy and shame—bankruptcy, 
despair, suicide. Such are the con- 
sequences of this modern dogma of 
unrestrained enjoyments.” 

“All these overstepped the pro- 
per bounds of pleasure,” said Richard. 

“The proper bounds? Stop!” cried 
the doctor. “No leaps, Richard! 
Think clearly and logically. Chris- 
tianity also allows enjoyment, but— 
and here is the point—in certain lim- 
its. Your progress, on the contrary, 
proclaims freedom in moral principles, 
a disregard of all moral obligations, 
unrestricted enjoyment—and herein 
consists the danger and delusion. I 
ask, Are you in favor of restricted 
or unrestricted enjoyment ?” 
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Frank hesitated. He felt already 
the thumbscrew of the irrepressible 
doctor, and feared the inferences 
he would draw from his admissions. 

“Come!” urged Klingenberg, “ de- 
cide.” 

“Sound reason declares for re- 
stricted enjoyment,” said Frank de- 
cidedly. 

“Good; there you leave the un- 
limited sphere which godless progress 
has given to the thoughts and incli- 
nations of men. You admit the obli- 
gation of self-control, and the re- 
straint of the grosser emotions. But 
let us proceed; you speak of indus- 
try. The modern spirit of industry 
has invoked a demon—or, rather, the 
demoniac spirit of the times has taken 
possession of industry. The great 
capitalists have built thrones on their 
money-bags and tyrannize over those 
who have no money. They crush 
out the work-shop of the industrious 
and well-to-do tradesman, and com- 


pel him to be their slave. Go into 


the factories of Elfeld, or England ; 
you can there see the slaves of this 


demon industry—miserable  crea- 
tures, mentally and morally stunted, 
socially perishing; not only slaves, 
but mere wheels of the machines. 
This is what modern industry has 
made of those poor wretches, for 
whom, according to modern enlight- 
enment, there is no higher destiny 
than to drag through life in slavery, 
to increase the money-bags of their 
tyrants. But the capitalists have per- 
fect right, according to modern ideas; 
‘they only use the means at their com- 
mand. The table of the ten com- 
mandments has been broken; the 
yoke of Christianity broken. Man is 
morally and religiously free ; and from 
this false liberalism the tyranny of 
plutocracy and the slavery of the 
poor has been developed. Are you 
satisfied with the development, and 
the principles that made it possible ?” 
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“ No,” said Frank decidedly. “T 
despise that miserable industrialism 
that values the product more than 
the man. My admissions are, how- 
ever, far from justifying the exagge- 
rated notions of the saints.” 

“Wait a bit!” cried Klingenberg 
hastily. “I have just indicated the 
cause of this wretched egotism, and 
also a consequence—namely, the 
power of great capitalists and manu- 
facturers over an army of white 
slaves. But this is by no means all. 
This demon of industry has conse- 
quences that will ruin a great portion 
of mankind. Now mark what I say, 
Richard! The richness of the sub- 
ject allows me only to indicate. The 
progressive development of industry 
brings forth products of which past 
ages were ignorant, because they 
were not necessary for life. The ex- 
istence of these products creates a 
demand. The increased wants in- 
crease the outlay, which in most 
cases does not square with the in- 
come, and therefore the accounts 
of many close with a deficit. The 
consequences of this deficit for the 
happiness, and even for the morals 
of the family, I leave untouched. 
The increased products beget luxury 
and the desire for enjoyment; the 
ultimate consequences of which en- 
ervate the individual and society. 
Hence the phenomenon, in England, 
that the greater portion of the people 
in the manufacturing towns die be- 
fore the age of fifteen, and that many 
are old men at thirty. Enervated 
and demoralized peoples make their 
existence impossible. They go to 
the wall. This is a historical fact. 
Ergo, modern industry separated 
from Christian civilization hastens the 
downfall of nations.” 

“T cannot dispute the truth of 
your observations. But you have 
touched only the dark side of mo- 
dern industry, without mentioning its 
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benefits. If industry is a source of 
fictitious wants, it affords, on the 
other hand, cheap prices to the poor 
for the most necessary wants of life; 
for example, cheap materials for 
clothing.” 

“Very cheap, but also very poor 
material,” answered Klingenberg. 
“Tn former times, clothing was dear- 
er, but also better. They knew no- 
thing of the rags of the present fabri- 
cation. And it may be asked wheth- 
er that dearer material was not 
cheaper in the end for the poor. 
When this is taken into consideration, 
the new material has no advantage 
over the old. I will freely admit 
that the inventions of modern times 
do honor to human genius. I ac- 
knowledge the achievements of indus- 
try, as such. I admire the improve- 
ments of machinery, the great revo- 
lution caused by the use of steam, 
and thousands of other wonders of 
art. No sensible man will question 
the relative worth of all these. But 
all these are driven and commanded 
by a bad influence, and herein lies 
the injury. We must consider in- 
dustrialism from this higher stand- 
point. What advantage is it to a 
people to be clothed in costly stuffs 
when they are enervated, demoral- 
ized, and perishing? Clothe a corpse 
as you will, a corpse it will be still. 
And besides, the greatest material 
good does not compensate the white 
factory-slaves for the loss of their 
liberty. The Lucullan age fell into 
decay, although they feasted on 
young nightingales, drank liquified 
pearls, and squandered millions for 
delicacies and luxuries. The life of 
nations does not consist in the exter- 
nal splendor of wealth, in easy com- 
fort, or in unrestrained passions. 
Morality is the life of nations, and 
virtue their internal strength. But 
virtue, morality, and Christian senti- 
ment are under the ban of modern 
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civilization. If Christianity does not 
succeed in overcoming this demon’ 
spirit of the times, or at least confin- 
ing it within narrow limits, it will 
and must drive the people to certain 
destruction. We find decayed peo- 
ples in the Christian era, but the 
church has always rescued and re- 
generated them. While the acquisi- 
tions of modern times—industrialism, 
enlightenment, humanitarianism, and 
whatever they may be called—are, on 
the one hand, of little advantage or 
of doubtful worth, they are, on the 
other hand, the graves of true pros- 
perity, liberty, and morality. They 
are the cause of shameful terrorism 
and of degrading slavery, in the bonds 
of the passions and in the claws of 
plutocracy.” 

Frank made no reply. 

For a while they walked on in si- 
lence. 

“Let us,” continued Klingenberg, 
“ consider personally those men whose 
molten images stand before us. Schil- 
ler’s was a noble nature, but Schiller 
wrote: 
“* No more this fight of duty, hence no longer 

This giant strife will I ! 


Canst quench these passions evermore the stronger ? 
Then ask not virtue, what I must deny. 


“* Albeit I have sworn, yea, sworn that never 
Shall yield my master will ; 
Yet take thy wreath ; to me ’tis lost for ever! 
Take back thy wreath, and let me sin my fill.’ 


Is this a noble and exalted way of 
thinking? Certainly not. Schiller 
would be virtuous if he could clothe 
himself in the lustre of virtue without 
sacrifice. The passionate impulses 
of the heart are stronger in him than 
the sense of duty. He gives way to 
his passions. He renounces virtue 
because he is too weak, too languid, 
too listless to encounter this giant 
strife bravely like a strong man, 
Such is the noble Schiller. In later 
years, when the fiery impulses of his 
heart had subsided, he roused himself 
to better efforts and nobler aims. 
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“ Consider the prince of poets, Goe- 
the. How morally naked and poor 
he stands before us! Goethe’s coarse 
insults to morality are well known. 
His better friend, Schiller, wrote of 
him to Koerner, ‘His mind is not 
calm enough, because his domestic 
relations, which he is too weak to 
change, cause him great vexation.’ 
Koerner answered, ‘ Men cannot vio- 
late morality with impunity.’ Six 
years later, the ‘noble’ Goethe was 
married to his ‘ mistress’ at Weimar. 
Goethe’s detestable political princi- 
ples are well known. He did not pos- 
sess a spark of patriotism. He compos- 
ed hymns of victory to Napoleon, 
the tyrant, the destroyer and deso- 
lator of Germany. These are the he- 
roes of modern sentiment, the ad- 
vance guard of liberty, morality, and 
true manhood! And these heroes 
so far succeeded that the noble 
Arndt wrote of his time, ‘We are 
base, cowardly, and stupid; too poor 
for love, too listless for anger, too 


imbecile for hate. Undertaking every 
thing, accomplishing nothing ; willing 
every thing, without the power of 


doing any thing.’ So far has this 
boasted freethinking created disre- 
spect for revealed truth. So far this 
modern civilization, which idealizes 
the passions, leads to mockery of 
religion and lets loose the baser pas- 
sions of man. If they cast these 
representatives of the times in bronze, 
they should stamp on the fore- 
heads of their statues the words of 
Arndt: 

“* We are base, cowardly, and stu- 
pid; too poor for love, too listless for 
anger, too imbecile for hate. Under- 
taking every thing, accomplishing no- 
thing ; willing every thing, without the 
power of doing any thing.”’ 

“You are severe, doctor.” 

“T am not severe. It is the truth.” 

“ How does it happen that a peo- 
ple so weak, feeble, and base could 


overthrow the power of the French 
in the world ?” 

“That was because the German 
people were not yet corrupted by that 
shallow, unreal, hollow twaddle of the 
educated classes about humanity. It 
was not the princes, not the nobility, 
who overthrew Napoleon. It was 
the German people who did it. 
When, in 1813, the Germans rose, 
in hamlet and city, they staked their 
property and lives for fatherland. 
But it was not the enlightened poets 
and professors, not modern sentimen- 
tality, that raised their hearts to this 
great sacrifice; not these who enkin- 
dled this enthusiasm for fatherland. 
It was the religious element that did 
it. The German warriors did not 
sing Goethe’s hymns to Napoleon, 
nor the insipid model song of ‘ Luet- 
zows wilder Jagd,’ as they rushed 
into battle. They sang _ religious 
hymns, they prayed before the altars. 
They recognized, in the terrible judg- 
ment on Russia’s ice-fields, the aven- 
ging hand of God. ‘Trusting in God, 
and nerved by religious exaltation, 
they took up the sword that had been 
sharpened by the previous calamities 
of war. So the feeble philanthropists 
could effect nothing. It was only a 
religious, healthy, strong people could 
do that.” 

“ But the saints, doctor! 
wandered from them.” 

“Not at all! We have thrown 
some light on inimical shadows ; the 
light can now shine. The lives of 
the saints exhibit something wonder- 
ful and remarkable. I have studied 
them carefully. I have sought to 
know their aims and efforts. I dis- 
covered that they imitated the exam- 
ple of Christ, that they realized the 
exalted teachings of the Redeemer. 
You find fault with their contempt for 
the things of this world. But it is 
precisely in this that these men are 
great. Their object was not the 


We have 
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epliemeral, but the enduring. They 
considered life but as the entrance to 
the eternal destiny of man—in direct 
opposition to the spirit of the times, 
that dances about the golden calf. 
The saints did not value earthly goods 
for more than they were worth. They 
placed them after self-control and vic- 
tory over our baser nature. Exact 
and punctual in all their duties, they 
were animated by an admirable spirit 
of charity for their fellow-men. And 
in this spirit they have frequently re- 
vived society. Consider the great 
founders of orders—St. Benedict, St. 
Dominic, St. Vincent de Paul! Par- 
ty spirit, malice, and stupidity have 
done their worst to blacken, defame, 
and calumniate them. And yet, in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the sons of St. 
Benedict came among the German 
barbarians, to bring to them the en- 
nobling doctrines of Christianity. It 
was the Benedictines who cleared the 
primeval forests, educated their wild 


denizens, and founded schools; who 
taught the barbarians handiwork and 


agriculture. Science and knowledge 
flourished in the cloisters. And to 
the monks alone we are indebted for 
the preservation of classic literature. 
What the monks did then they are 
doing now. They forsake home, 
break all ties, and enter the wilder- 
ness, there to be miserably cut off in 
the service of their exalted mission, 
or to die of poisonous fevers. Name 
me one of your modern heroes, whose 
mouths are full of civilization, huma- 
nity, enlightenment—name me one 
who is capable of such sacrifice. 
These prudent gentlemen remain at 
home with their gold-bags and their 
pleasures, and leave the stupid monk 
to die in the service of exalted chari- 
ty. It is the hypocrisy and the false- 
hood of the modern spirit to exalt 
itself, and belittle true worth. And 
what did St. Vincent de Paul do? 
More than all the gold-bags together. 
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St. Vincent, alone, solved the social 
problem of his time. He was, in his 
time, the preserver of society, or ra- 
ther, Christianity through him. And 
to-day our gold-bags tremble before 
the apparition of the same social 
problem. Here high-sounding phra- 
ses and empty declamation do not 
avail. Deeds only are of value. 
3ut the inflated spirit of the times is 
not capable of noble action. It is not 
the modern state—not enlightened 
society, sunk in egotism and gold— 
that can save us. Christianity alone 
can do it. Social development will 
prove this.’’ 

“TI do not dispute the services of 
the saints to humanity,” said Frank. 
“ But the question is, Whether society 
would be benefited if the fanatical, 
dark spirit of the middle ages pre- 
vailed, instead of the spirit of modern 
times ?” 

“The fanatical, dark spirit of the 
middle ages!” cried the doctor indig- 
nantly. “This is one of those falla- 
cious phrases. The saints were not 
fanatical or dark. They were open, 
cheerful, natural, humble men. They 
did not go about with bowed necks 
and downcast eyes; but affable, 
free from hypocrisy, and dark, sullen 
demeanor, they passed through life. 
Many saints were poets. St. Francis 
sang his spiritual hymns to the ac- 
companiment of the harp. St. Charles 
played billiards. The holy apostle, 
St. John, resting from his labors, 
amused himself in childish play with 
a bird. Such were these men ; severe 
toward themselves, mild to others, 
uncompromising with the base and 
mean. They were all abstinent and 
simple, allowing themselves only the 
necessary enjoyments. They con- 
cealed from observation their severe 
mode of life, and smiled while their 
shoulders bled from the discipline. 
Pride, avarice, envy, voluptuousness, 
and all the bad passions, were stran- 
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gers to them; not because they had 
not the inclinations to these passions, 
but because they restrained and over- 
came their lower nature. 

“T ask you, now, which men deserve 
our admiration—those who are go- 
verned by unbounded selfishness, who 
are slaves to their passions, who deny 
themselves no enjoyment, and who 
boast of their degrading licentious- 
ness; or those who, by reason of a 
pure life, are strong in the govern- 
ment of their passions, and self-sacri- 
ficing in their charity for their fellow- 
men ?” 

“The preference cannot be doubt- 
ful,” said Frank. “For the saints 
have accomplished the greatest, they 
have obtained the highest thing, self- 
control. But, doctor, I must con- 
demn that saint-worship as it is prac- 
tised now. Human greatness always 
remains human, and can make no 
claims to divine honor.” 

The doctor swung his arms vio- 
lently. “What does this reproach 
amount to? Where are men dei- 
fied? In the Catholic Church? I 
am a Protestant, but I know that 
your church condemns the deification 
of men.” 

“Doctor,” said Frank, “my re- 
ligious ignorance deserves this re- 
buke.” 

“TI meant no rebuke. I would 
only give conclusions. Catholicism 
is precisely that power that combats 
with success against the deifying of 
men. You have in the course of 
your studies read the Roman classics. 
You know that divine worship was of- 
fered to the Roman emperors. So far 
did heathen flattery go, that the empe- 
rors were honored as the sons of the 
highest divinity—Jupiter. Apotheosis 
is a fruit of heathen growth; of old 
heathenism and of new heathenism. 
When Voltaire, that idol of modern 
heathen worship, was returning to 
Paris in 1778, he was in all earnest- 
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ness promoted to the position of a 
deity. This remarkable play took 
place in the theatre. Voltaire him- 
self went there. Modern fanaticism 
so far lost all shame that the people 
kissed the horse on which the philo- 
sopher rode to the theatre. Vol- 
taire was scarcely able to press 
through the crowd of his worshippers. 
They touched his clothes—touched 
handkerchiefs to them — plucked 
hairs from his fur coat to preserve 
as relics. In the theatre they fell on 
their knees before him and kissed his 
feet. Thus that tendency that calls 
itself free and enlightened deified a 
man—Voltaire, the most trifling scof- 
fer, the most unprincipled, basest man 
of Christendom. 

“Let us consider an example of 
our times. Look at Garibaldi in 
London. That man permitted him- 
self to be set up and worshipped. 
The saints would have turned 
away from this stupidity with loath- 
ing indignation. But this boundless 
veneration flattered the old pirate 
Garibaldi. He received 267,000 
requests for locks of his hair, to be 
cased in gold and preserved as re- 
lics. Happily he had not much 
hair. He should have graciously 
given them his moustaches and whis- 
kers.” 

Frank smiled. Klingenberg’s pace 
increased, and his arms swung more 
briskly. 

“Such is the man-worship of mo- 
dern heathenism. ‘This humanitarian- 
ism is ashamed of no absurdity, when 
it sinks to the worship of licentious- 
ness and baseness personified.” 

“The senseless aberrations of 
modern culture do not excuse saint- 
worship. And you certainly do not 
wish to excuse it in that way. There 
is, however, a reasonable veneration 
of human greatness. Monuments 
are erected to great men. We be, 
hold them and are reminded of their 
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genius, their services; and there it 
stops. It occurs to no reasonable man 
to venerate these men on his knees, as 
is done with the saints.” 

“ The bending of the knee, according 
to the teaching of your church, does 
not signify adoration, but only venera- 
tion,” replied Klingenberg. ‘“ Before 
no Protestant in the world would I 
bend the knee; before St. Benedict 
and St. Vincent de Paul I would will- 
ingly, out of mere admiration and 
esteem for their greatness of soul and 
their purity of morals. If a Catholic 
kneels before a saint to ask his pray- 
ers, what is there offensive in that ? 
It is an act of religious conviction. 
But I will not enter into the religious 
question. ‘This you can learn better 
from your Catholic brethren—say from 
the Angel of Salingen, for example, 
who appears to have such veneration 
for the saints.” 

“You will not enter into the re- 
ligious question; yet you defend 
saint-worship, which is something re- 
ligious.” 

‘I do not defend it on religious 
grounds, but from history, reason, and 
justice. History teaches that this 
veneration had, and still has, the 
greatest moral influence on human 
society. The spirit of veneration 
consists in imitating the example of 
the person venerated. Without this 
spirit, saint-worship is an idle cere- 
mony. But that true veneration of 
the saints elevates and ennobles, you 
cannot deny. Let us take the queen 
of saints, Mary. What makes her 
worthy of veneration? Her obedi- 
ence to the Most High, her humility, 
her strength of soul, her chastity. 
All these virtues shine out before the 
spiritual eyes of her worshippers as 
models and patterns of life. I know 
a lady, very beautiful, very wealthy ; 
but she is also very humble, very pure, 
for she is a true worshipper of Mary. 
Would that our women would vene- 
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rate Mary and choose her for a 
model! ‘There would then be no co- 
quettes, no immodest women, no 
enlightened viragoes. Now, as saint- 
worship is but taking the virtues of 
the saints as models for imitation, you 
must admit that veneration in this 
sense has the happiest consequences 
to human society.” 

“ T admit it—to my great astonish- 
ment, I must admit it,” said Richard. 

“Let us take a near example,” 
continued Klingenberg. “I told 
you of the singular qualities of An- 
gela. As she passed, I beheld her 
with wonder. I must confess her 
beauty astonished me. But this as- 
tonishing beauty, it appears to me, is 
less in her charming features than in 
the purity, the maidenly dignity of her 
character. Perhaps she has to thank, 
for her excellence, that same correct 
taste which leads her to venerate 
Mary. Would not Angela make an 
amiable, modest, dutiful wife and de- 
voted mother? Can you expect to 
find this wife, this mother among those 
given to fashions—among women fill- 
ed with modern notions ?” 

While Klingenberg said this, a 
deep emotion passed over Richard's 
face. He did not answer the ques- 
tion, but let his head sink on his 
breast. 

“ Here is Frankenhohe,” said the 
doctor. ‘As you make no more 
objections, I suppose you agree with 
me. The saints are great, admirable 
men; therefore they deserve monu- 
ments. They are models of virtue 
and the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind; therefore they deserve honor. 
‘ Quod erat demonstrandum.’” 

“T only wonder, doctor, that you, 
a Protestant, can defend such views.” 

“You will allow Protestants to 
judge reasonably,” replied Klingen- 
berg. ‘“ My views are the result of 
careful study and impartial reflection.” 

“Tam also astonished—pardon my 
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candor—that with such views you Richard wrote in his diary : 
can remain a Protestant.” 
“There is a great difference be- “Tf Angela should be what the doctor 
tween knowing and willing, my young considers her A. According to my notions, 
° : es © such a being exists only in the realm of the 
friend. I consider conversion an act ideal. But if Angela yet realizes this 
of great heroism, and also as a gift of ideal? I must be certain, I will visit 
the highest grace.” Siegwart to-morrow.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 
THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


GREENWOOD tent, new splendors wear, 
Let thy festal tree-tops glisten ; 
Stag, come here to look and listen ; 
For the world’s joy draweth near ! 
Flowers, unclose your lids, that clearer 
Light your dew-wet eyes may mirror. 
Blossom! blossom! 
On her bosom 
Lo! the mother bears the Child! 


Glad-winged birds, from forest dim, 
Hither fly, where peace long-sought is ; 
Sing melodious jubilates, 
With the bless¢d cherubim. 
Morning airs, come quick! with tender 
Thrill breathe on the branches slender ; 
Breathe and hover! 
Rough ways over 
Comes the mother with the Child! 


Stag, birds, trees, and breezes blest, 
Triumph in harmonious numbers— 
Fear not to disturb the slumbers 

Of the Babe upon her breast. 

Gently lull him with your voices, 
O’er whom all the world rejoices! 
Sing, adore him! 
Bend before him! 
Hail the mother with the Child! 
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HON. THOMAS DONGAN, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Tue student of Catholic history 
may be permitted to recall, with an 
honorable pride, the illustrious name 
and recount the eminent public ser- 
vices of Colonel Thomas Dongan, 
who, while the only Catholic, was one 
of the most able and accomplished, 
of the colonial governors of New 
York. His life and exploits are but 
little known, even among Catholics; 
and while his merits place him with- 
out a superior in the honored list 
of our governors, it yet remains, for 
the Catholic historian especially, to 
rescue his fame from obscurity, and 
to weave together, from scattered his- 
torical fragments, the story of a career 
at once brilliant and useful, checkered 
and romantic. As soldier, ruler, ex- 
ile, nobleman, or Christian gentle- 
man, he is equally entitled to a dis- 
tinguished place among the remarka- 
ble men of his age. His position was 
a most difficult and delicate one—a 
Catholic ruler over Protestant sub- 
jects, at a time when religious rival- 
ries and animosities formed the main- 
spring of public and private political 
action. It is no small achievement 
that, in so trying an office, he acquit- 
ted himself to the satisfaction of friend 
and foe; and that Protestant and Ca- 
tholic historians unite in commending 
his wise and honorable course. As 
a patriot, he has won our national 
gratitude ; for it is to his courage and 
address that we are indebted for the 
invaluable service of having extended 

*Authorities : O’Callaghan’s Documentary and Co- 
lonial Histories of New York. Bancroft’s History 
of the United States. Lingard’s History of Eng- 
land. Bishop Bayley's History of the Catholic 
Church in New York. O’Callaghan’s Yournal of the 
Legislature of New York, especially a note thereto, 
by George H. Moore, Esq. Shea’s History of the 
Catholic Missions. Campbell’s Life and Times of 


Archbishop Carroll, De Courcy and Shea's Catholic 
Church in the United States, etc. 


the northern frontier of our republic 
to the great lakes. His devotion to 
civil and religious liberty places his 
name with that of Calvert, in the 
hearts of Catholics ; while both should 
be hallowed together by all lovers of 
free government. 

The subject of this memoir was 
descended from a noble and ancient 
Irish family, distinguished for an en- 
ergy of character and enterprising 
spirit which he did not allow to ex- 
pire with his ancestors. His father 
was Sir John Dongan, baronet, of Cas- 
tletoun, in the county of Kildare, Ire- 
land. He was also nephew to Ri- 
chard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, who 
figured conspicuously in the reign of 
Charles II., as he did in that of 
James II. This Earl of Tyrconnel, 
uncle to Governor Dongan, was one 
of those against whom Titus Oates 
informed. He was made lieutenant- 
governor of Ireland, and afterward 
lord deputy, on the recall of Claren- 
don, by James II.; and he aimed at 
rendering Ireland independent of 
England, in the event of the Prince 
of Orange succeeding in his efforts to 
gain the throne. In furtherance of 
his patriotic designs, Earl Tyrconnel 
solicited of James permission to hold 
an Irish parliament; but that mo- 
narch, suspecting his purpose, rejected 
the measure. 

Thomas Dongan was born in 1634; 
and, after being well-grounded in his 
religion, and in secular learning, was 
trained to the profession of a soldier. 
He entered the military service of 
France, and served as colonel of a 
French regiment, under Louis XIV.* 
His services there were so highly 


* We find his name rendered in French documents 
as Colonel D’ Unguent. 
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prized that it was with great difficulty 
and at considerable sacrifice that he 
was able to withdraw from it. In 
1677-8, after the English parliament 
had forced Charles II. to break with 
Louis XIV., an order was issued 
commanding all British subjects in the 
service of France to return home. 
Colonel Dongan obeyed the order of 
his own sovereign; and he himself 
informs us that he was obliged to 
quit “that honorable and advantage- 
ous post, and resisted the temptations 
of greater preferment, then offered 
him, if he would continue there; for 
which reason the French king com- 
manded him to quit France in forty- 
eight hours, and refused to pay him 
a debt of sixty-five thousand livres, 
then due him for recruits and arrears, 
upon an account stated by the inten- 
dant of Nancy.” No subsequent ef- 
forts of Colonel Dongan succeeded 
in appeasing the French king’s resent- 
ment, or in securing the payment of 
his claim. 

On his return from the French ser- 
vice to England, he was appointed, 
by Charles II., a general officer in 
the English army, then destined for 
Flanders, and had an annual pension 
of £500 settled on him for life, in 
consideration of his losses in France. 
3ut it is regarded as quite certain 
that he did not go to Flanders under 
this appointment, to defend and sup- 
port the English garrisons in that 
country, then menaced by the French; 
for, in the same year, he was appoint- 
ed lieutenant-governor of Tangier, a 
position which he accepted, and con- 
tinued to fill until the year 1680. 

At this time, the American province 
of New York was under the proprie- 
tary government of James, Duke of 
York, whose deputy’s administration 
of the affairs of the colony had pro- 
duced great discontent among the 
people. His governor, Andros, had 
been recalled to answer the charges 
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of the people; had returned to New 
York, acquitted by the duke, and re- 
sumed the imposition of the heavy 
system of taxation which had weighed 
so heavily on the citizens, and pro- 
duced such discontent. But the re- 
sistance of the people, not stopping 
short even of calling in question the 
supreme authority of the duke, se- 
conded by the remonstrances of Wil- 
liam Penn, finally had the desired 
effect. Andros was recalled, and Co- 
lonel Dongan appointed to succeed 
him as governor of New York. His 
commission from the Duke of York, 
bearing date September 3oth, 1682, 
contains the following appointing 
clause: “And whereas, I have con- 
ceived a good opinion of the integri- 
ty, prudence, ability and fittness of 
Coll.. Thomas Dongan, to be em- 
ployed as my Lieutent there, I have 
therefore thought fitt to constitute 
and appoint him yé® said Coll. Thos 
to be my Lt and Govt within ye 
lands, islands, places aforesaid (except 
the said East and West New Jersey) 
to performe & execute all and every 
the powers w° are by the said lett's 
pattents granted unto me to be exe- 
cuted by me, my Deputy, Agent or 
Assignes.” 

The written instructions received 
by the new governor from the Duke 
of York, bearing date January 27th, 
1683, direct him: First, to call toge- 
ther the council of the duke, con- 
sisting of Fredericke Phillipps, Ste- 
phen Courtland, and other eminent 
inhabitants, not exceeding ten coun- 
cillors. Second, and most important 
of all, to issue warrants to the sheriffs 
of the counties for an election of a 
general assembly of all the freehold- 
ers of the province, to pass laws 
“for the good weale and government 
of the said Colony and its Dependen- 
cyes, and of all inhabitants thereof.” 
The assembly was not to exceed eigh- 
teen members, and was to assemble 
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in the city of New York. Third, to 
give or withhold his assent to such 
laws as the general assembly might 
pass, as he might approve or disap- 
prove of the same, etc. Fourth, the 
laws so passed to be permanent. 
Fifth, “ And I doe hereby require and 
command you yt noe man’s life, 
member, freehold, or goods, be taken 
away or harmed in any of the places 
und' yor government but by establish- 
ed and knowne laws not repugnant 
to, but as nigh as may be agreable to 
the laws of the kingdome of Eng- 
land.” Sixth, to repress “ drunken- 
nesse and debauchery, swearing and 
blasphemy,” and to appoint none to 
office who may be given to such 
vices; and to encourage commerce 
and merchants. Seventh, to exercise 
general discretionary powers, except 
that of declaring war, without the 
duke’s consent. ‘The eighth relates 
to assessment of the estates of persons 
Ninth, 
to establish courts of justice, and to 
sell the royal lands. ‘Tenth, to par- 
don offences. Eleventh, to erect 
custom-houses and other public build- 
ings. Twelfth, to organize the mili- 
tia. Thirteenth, to settle the boun- 
daries of the province. Fourteenth, 
to encourage planters, and to lay no 
tax on commerce, except according 
to established laws. Fifteenth, to 
purchase Indian lands. Sixteenth 
relates to the granting of a liberal 
charter to the city of New York. 
Seventeenth, to send reports, by every 
ship, of the progress of the colony, 
and to regulate internal trade; and 
eighteenth, to devote his life, time, 
etc., to the faithful discharge of his 
duties. 

The admirable document of which 
the foregoing is a brief synopsis, con- 
taining as it does the general princi- 
ples of all good government, was, no 
doubt, designed to meet the former 
evils complained of by the people of 
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New York. That the influence of 
Colonel Dongan, during the eight 
months or so that he remained in 
England between his appointment 
and departure for New York, was 
wholesomely exerted in impressing a 
liberal and enlightened character up- 
on the policy and instructions of the 
home government, cannot be doubt- 
ed. No one was better fitted by ex- 
perience, good judgment, and inclina- 
tion, for such a task. The document 
itself, the most just and liberal that 
ever emanated from an English sove- 
reign, goes far to vindicate the name 
and character of James IT. 

The new governor arrived at New 
York on the 25th of August, 1683, 
and entered upon the duties of his 
office—duties rendered more delicate 
and embarrassing by the excitement 
through which the community had 
just passed, the high and extrava- 
gant expectations built upon a new 
appointment, made with the view of 
remedying old complaints, and by 
the fact that he himself was a profess- 
ed and zealous Catholic, while the 
community whose destinies he was 
commissioned to guide were almost 
without exception Protestants, and 
peculiarly inclined, at that time, to 
look with distrust and hatred upon 
all “ Papists.” That such was the 
case, we are told by all the historians 
of the state and city; but that, by his 
address, good government, and en- 
lightened policy, Governor Dongan 
soon removed this difficulty, we have 
the same authority for asserting 
Smith says of him, “ He was a ma 
of integrity, moderation, and genteel 
manners, and, though a _ professed 
papist, may be classed among the 
best of our governors;” and adds 
“that he surpassed all his predeces- 
sors in a due attention to our affairs 
with the Indians, by whom he was 
highly esteemed.” Valentine writes, 
that “he was a Roman Catholic in 
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his religious tenets, which was the 
occasion of much remark on the part 
of the Protestant inhabitants of the 
colony. His personal character was 
in other respects not objectionable 
to the people, and he is described 
as a man of integrity, moderation, 
and genteel manners, and as being 
among the best of the governors who 
had been placed in charge of this 
province.” And Booth also writes 
of him, “ He was of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, a fact which rendered 
him, at first, obnoxious to many; but 
his firm and judicious policy, his 
steadfast integrity, and his pleasing 
and courteous address, soon won the 
affections of the people, and made 
him one of the most popular of the 
royal governors.” Colden, in his 
history of the Five Nations, calls him 
an “honest gentleman,” and “ an ac- 
tive and prudent governor.” 

The governor at once organized 
his council, which, as well from ne- 
cessity as from prudent policy, was 
composed of gentlemen of the Dutch 
Reformed and English churches. 
Regarding his functions as purely 
civil, he did not, in the government 
of the colonists, who were Protes- 
tants, advance his views upon sub- 
jects not connected with civil govern- 
ment offensively before them, as they 
feared he would do. He might have 
induced over from the old country 
members of his own church to form 
his council; but neither duty nor 
prudence recommended this measure. 
Catholics, however, were no longer 
excluded from office, nor from the 
practice of their religion. The gov- 
ernor had a chapel, in which himself, 
his suite, his servants, and all the 
Catholics of the province, could at- 
tend divine service according to their 
own creed. <A Jesuit father, who ac- 
companied him from England, was 
his chaplain. 

He proceeded at once, according 
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to his instructions, to issue his war- 
rants for the election of a general as- 
sembly. This was an auspicious be- 
ginning of his administration, as it 
was a concession from the Duke of 
York for which the people had long 
struggled. This illustrious body, 
consisting of the governor, ten coun- 
cillors, and seventeen representatives 
elected by the people, assembled in 
the city of New York, on the 17th of 
October, 1683. As he was the first, 
so he was the most liberal and friend- 
ly royal governor, that presided over 
the popular legislatures of New York ; 
and the contests between arbitrary 
power and popular rights, which dis- 
tinguished the administration of fu- 
ture governors, down to the Revolu- 
tion, did not have their origin under 
his administration. ‘The first act of 
the general assembly was the framing 
of a charter of liberties—the first 
guaranty of popular government in 
the province; and Governor Dongan, 
as he was the first governor to sign 
the charter of civil and religious liber- 
ty in New York, was, not many 
years afterward, the first citizen per- 
secuted for his religion af ter its adop- 
tion. This noble charter ordained, 

“That supreme legislative power should 
for ever reside in the governor, council, and 
people, met in general assembly ; that every 
freeholder and freeman might vote for rep- 
resentatives without restraint ; that no free- 
man should suffer but by the judgment of 
his peers, and that all trials should be by a 
jury of twelve men; that no tax should be 
assessed, on any pretext whatever, but by 
the consent of the assembly; that no sea- 
man or soldier should be quartered on the 
inhabitants against their will ; that no mar- 
tial law should exist ; that no person, pro- 
fessing faith in God, by Jesus Christ, 
should, at any time, be in any way disquiet- 
ed or questioned for any difference of 
opinion in matters of religion.” 


It was provided that the general 
assemblies were to convene at least 
triennially; new police regulations 
were established ; Sunday laws were 
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enacted; tavern-keepers were pro- 
hibited from selling liquor except to 
travellers; children were prohibited 
from playing in the street, citizens 
from working, and Indians and ne- 
groes from assembling, on the Sab- 
bath; twenty cartmen were licensed, 
on condition that they should repair 
the highways gratis, when called 
on by the mayor, and cart the dirt 
from the streets beyond the limits of 
the city. The inhabitants were re- 
quired to sweep the dirt of the streets 
together every Saturday afternoon, 
preparatory to its removal by the 
cartmen. On the 8th of December, 
1683, the city was divided into six 
wards, each of which was entitled to 
elect an alderman and councilman 
annually, to represent them in the 
government of the city. The ap- 
pointment of the mayor was reserved 
to the governor and council, and was 
not made elective by the people until 
after the American Revolution. 

In 1685, on the death of Charles, 
the Duke of York succeeded to the 
English crown, under the title of 
James II. Governor Dongan, by 
special orders from the home gov- 
ernment, proclaimed King James 
throughout the province. Indian 
and French disturbances having 
ceased, all was now quiet along the 
northern frontier, and the governor, 
skilfully availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity, caused the king’s arms to be 
put upon all the Indian castles along 
the Great Lake, and they, he writes 
to Secretary Blathwayt, submitted 
willingly to the king’s government. 
In 1686, Governor Dongan received 
a new commission, bearing date on 
the roth of June of that year. This 
was a very different document from 
his first commission, and manifests 
the change in favor of arbitrary pow- 
er which took place in the sentiments 
and policy of James on his accession 
to the throne. The general assem- 
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bly was abolished and the legislative 
power was vested in the governor and 
council, subject to the approval of the 
king; they were also authorized to 
proclaim and enforce martial law, to 
impose taxes, etc. It has been erro- 
neously stated by one of our histo- 
rians that James, in this document, 
instructed Governor Dongan “ to fa- 
vor the introduction of the Roman 
Catholic religion into the province— 
a course of policy which the gov- 
ernor, himself a Catholic, was reluc- 
tant to adopt;” whereas, the only 
provision therein relating to religion 
is in these words: 

“ And wee doe, by these presents, will, re- 
quire, and command you to take all possible 
care for the Discountenance of Vice and en- 
couragement of Virtue and good-living, that 
by such example the Infidels may bee invited 


and desired to partake of the Christian Re- 
ligion.” 


According to this commission, the 
general assembly was dissolved on 
the 6th of August, 1685, and no 
other was convened during the reign 
of James. Notwithstanding this ra- 
dical change in the organic law of 
the province, the mild, liberal, and 
judicious administration of the gov- 
ernor caused the exercise of arbitrary 
power to be but lightly felt by the 
people. 

In 1686, Governor Dongan signal- 
ized his administration by granting, in 
the name and by the authority of the 
king, the celebrated charter of the 
city of New York known as the Don- 
gan Charter, bearing date the 22d of 
April of that year. This document 
constitutes to this day the basis and 
foundation of the municipal laws, 
rights, privileges, public property, and 
franchises of the city. It was con- 
firmed and renewed by Governor 
Montgomery, on the 15th day of 
January, 1730, in the reign of George 
II. ‘This charter was granted on the 
petition of the mayor and common 
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council of the city of New York, ad- 
dressed “To the Right Honorable 
Coll", Dongan, Esq'., Lieutennant 
& Governor & Vice Admirall under 
his Royall Highness, James Duke 
of York and Albany, &c., of New 
York and Dependencyes in America.” 
In this petition are recited the an- 
cient privileges and incorporation of 
the city, and especially the fact that 
the whole island of Manhattan had 
been made a part of the corporation, 
and all the inhabitants thereof were 
subject to the government of the city ; 
and praying a re-grant and confirma- 
tion of the same, and of all their an- 
cient rights and privileges. ‘The char- 
ter itself confirms all the ancient fran- 
chises and grants to the city, and 
confers many new ones upon it; it 
grants to the city the waste or unap- 
propriated lands on the island, and 
concedes the right of local or munici- 
pal legislation, the ferries, markets, 
docks, etc., and covers thoroughly 
the whole ground of municipal gov- 
ernment. It would seem, from an 
endorsement made on the petition 
in the office of the home government, 
by the secretary through whose hands 
it passed, that the new charter should 
be granted on the express condition 
that the old charter be surrendered ; 
“otherwise, they may keep all their 
Cld Priviledges by virtue of that, and 
take y® additions by this new one, 
without Subjecting their Officers, &c., 
to the approbation & Refusall, &c., of 
y® governo's,” 

Among other public measures and 
acts of Governor Dongan may be 
mentioned, that he proposed to the 
home government the establishment 
of post-offices, or “ post-houses,” as 
they were called, all along the Atlan- 
tic coast within the English domin- 
ions, and the establishment of a mint. 
French Protestants, resorting to the 
colony for trade or business of any 
kind, were not to be molested. The 
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fort was supported for one year at his 
private expense, during the insuffi- 
ciency of the public revenue under 
Collector Santen. He obtained a re- 
lease from the Ranseleers to the lands 
in Albany, and then granted a char- 
ter to that town; and he endeavored 
to bring about the union of New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, under one ana 
the same government with New 
York, as a measure of public safety 
and strength. In 1686, the govern- 
or’s salary was raised from £400 to 
£600 per annum. The governor's 
residence was at the fort, and there 
was attached to the office the pro- 
ducts or rents of a farm, called, at 
various times, the governor's, duke’s, 
or king’s farm, and of another smaller 
piece of land, called the queen’s gar- 
den, which were subsequently grant- 
ed to and remain to this day the 
property of the corporation of Trinity 
Church. It may also be mentioned, 
as an evidence of Governor Dongan’s 
popularity, that there is to be found, 
in a list of the titles of acts passed by 
the general assembly in 1684, the fol- 
lowing title, “ A Bill for a present to 
the Governor.” 

We are told by the historians that 
“considerable improvements were 
made in the city in Governor Don- 
gan’s time.”* The city wall, erect- 
ed in 1653, on the present line of 
Wall street, which derived its name 
from this circumstance, ran through 
the farm of Jan Jansen Damen; and 
from Broadway to Pearl street, the 
lands north of the wall were, in 
Governor Dongan’s time, in posses- 
sion of Damen’s heirs, who were 
now induced to part with the 
same, so that the wall was removed 
and these valuable lots brought at 
once into the market, and were soon 
improved. Afterward, Governor 
Dongan determined still further to 


* Valentine. 
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enlarge the city, to demolish the old 
fortifications, which were in a state 
of decay, and to erect new defences 
further out. Wall street was laid out 
on the site of the old city wall. “The 
street was afterwards favored by the 
erection of the city hall on the site 
of the present custom-house, and of 
Trinity Church, facing its westerly 
extremity, and soon became one of 
principal streets of the city.” In 1687, 
a new street was laid out between 
Whitehall street and Old Slip, and 
the corporation sold the lots on con- 
dition that the purchasers should 
build the street out toward the water 
and protect it against the washing of 
the tide. These improvements were 
not carried into effect until several 
years afterward. ‘This is the present 
Water street. In the second year of 
Governor Dongan’s administration, 
1684, the vessels of New York con- 
sisted of three barques, three brigan- 
tines, twenty-six sloops, and forty- 
six open boats; facts which convey 
some notion of the commerce and 
prosperity of New York at that time. 

Governor Dongan manifested great 
activity and energy in the conduct 
of public affairs. His report on the 
condition of the colony is a docu- 
ment replete with intelligence, vigor, 
and practical experience, and shows 
that no part of the colony, however 
remote, escaped his attention and 
care; and no branch of the public 
service was neglected by him. Mr. 
Santen, the collector of the port, be- 
came a defaulter to the amount of 
£3000, and was the occasion of 
great embarrassment and loss to Go- 
vernor Dongan, who, however, on his 
part, acted promptly in the premises, 
by seizing the books of the delin- 
quent official, causing him to be ar- 
rested and brought before the council 
for trial, and, on his proving refrac- 
tory, sending him to England. While 
in England, the displaced collector 
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preferred charges against Governor 
Dongan, who defended himself in that 
able and conclusive document, or re- 
port, on the condition of the colony, 
addressed to the lords of the home 
government, to which allusion has 
just been made. The following extract 
will show how characteristically he 
defended himself against one of Mr. 
Santen’s charges: 


“ Tothe Tenth : Concerning my Covetous- 
ness, as hee is pleased to term it. Here, (if 
Mr. Santen speaks true, in saying I have 
been covetous,) it was in the management 
of this smal! Revenue to the best advantage, 
and had Mr. Santen been as just as I have 
been careful, the King had not been in 
debt, and I had more in my pocket than 
now I have.” 


This document also shows how ac- 
tive Governor Dongan was to secure 
the beaver and other Indian trade 
for the province; his zeal would 
not stop short of confining the French 
to the other side of the great lakes, 
and William Penn and his people 
south of a line drawn from a point 
on the Delaware “ to the falls in the 
Susquehanna.”* The report is also 
full of valuable suggestions on the fu- 
ture as well as the past and present 
government of the province, and 
contains valuable statistics relating to 
the courts of justice, the public reve- 
nues, trade and commerce, popula- 
tion, the Indians, shipping, agricul- ° 
ture, and every other public interest. 

Governor Dongan distinguished 
his administration in an_ especial 
manner by his attention to the rela- 
tions and interests of the province 
connected with the Indian tribes 
within and adjoining it; and he is 
admitted by historians to have sur- 
passed all his predecessors in this de- 
partment of public affairs, and to have 
been held in the greatest esteem by 
the Indians themselves. While seek- 


* Wyalusing Falls, Bradford County, Pennsylvania. 
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ing their alliance, their trade, and 
their submission to his government, 
he ever treated them with frankness, 
generosity, and true friendship. The 
grateful savages always addressed 
him by the friendly name of “ Cor- 
lear ;’* “and the name of ‘ Dongan, 
the white father,’ was remembered in 
the Indian lodges long after it had 
grown indifferent to his countrymen 
at Manhattan.” His master-stroke 
of Indian policy was in gaining the 
alliance of the Five Nations, secur- 
ing their submission to the English 
government in preference to that of 
France, and carrying our northern 
frontier to the great lakes. 

The Five Nations were a confede- 
racy of the five most powerful Indian 
tribes of the north: the Mohawks, the 
Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Cayu- 
gas, and the Senecas. They were 
usually called, by the French, by the 
name of “ Iroquois.” Their confede- 
ration dates back beyond the limits 
of their history, as known to the white 
race; and both, like that of other na- 
tions in their origin, are only known 
to us through dim traditions and 
fabulous exaggerations. They were 
united when the French came to 
Canada; for we are told, that, “ when 
Champlain arrived in Canada, he 
found them united in a war against 
the Adirondacks, or Algonquins ; and, 
as he settled in the country of the 
latter, he accompanied them in one 
of their hostile incursions, and, by 
the assistance of the French, a body 
of the Five Nations was defeated.” 
They long felt a resentment for this 
act of hostility, although they received 
missionaries from the French, and, 
in a great measure, embraced the 


* This was the name of one of the old Dutch inha- 
bitants, who had conferred a great boon upon the In- 
dians, and by his timely intervention saved a large 
number of them from a contemplated massacre in one 
of their wars. Whenever afterward they wished to 
address a person in terms of strong attachment and 
confidence, they called him ‘‘ Cordear.”” 
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Christian faith. On the arrival of the 
Dutch, a trade sprang up between the 
inhabitants of New Amsterdam and 
the Indians of the Five Nations; and 
the latter, by exchanging their furs 
for fire-arms, became more powerful 
and more terrible to their enemies. 
It does not seem that the Dutch 
government laid any claim to their 
country, or to their allegiance ; though 
Governor Dongan, in his controversy 
with the French, claimed that his 
pretensions were based upon a Dutch 
title. Their form of government was 
federal, like our own. Each nation 
had its own separate government, for 
the regulation of their local and indi- 
vidual affairs, and a general govern- 
ment in all things relating to their 
common interests, ‘They were the 
most powerful, the most permanent, 
and the most capable Indian organi- 
zation in America. Like the Ro- 
mans, they incorporated the nations 
they conquered into the confederacy, 
with equal rights ; or, if this were im- 
practicable, they destroyed their ene- 
mies entirely. Such was their power 
that they exacted tribute from neigh- 
boring tribes. In 1715, the Tuscaro- 
ras of North Carolina were aggregat- 
ed to the original confederacy, which 
was thereafter known by the name 
of the Six Nations. 

Governor Dongan soon perceived 
the importance of securing the friend- 
ship and alliance of these powerful 
and warlike tribes. The Dutch had 
made a treaty of peace with the Five 
Nations, which had never been open- 
ly broken; but as it was necessary 
to keep treaties with the Indians con- 
stantly renewed, in order to prevent 
them from being forgotten; and, as 
the Indians had considered them- 
selves, on several occasions, slighted 
by the English governors, they had 
more than once invaded the territo- 
ries of the latter. The French in 
Canada, as the first Europeans who 
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had visited their country, claimed it 
and the allegiance of the tribes. 
French missionaries, men of heroic 
self-sacrifice and profound piety, were 
among them, preaching the Gospel, 
receiving their confessions of faith, 
offering up the Christian sacrifice in 
their midst, and doing all in their 
power to improve their temporal and 
spiritual condition. It was natural, 
it was probably necessary, that these 
pious missionaries should bring their 
flocks in contact with their own go- 
vernment; and, while their mission 
and holy office among the Indians 
were utterly divested of all political 
or worldly motives, they could not 
avoid being powerful instruments, with 
the French government, in securing 
the advancement of French interests 
among those nations. Governor Don- 
gan, on the other hand, had by his 
kindness and frankness completely 
gained their confidence, and was suc- 
ceeding well in cementing the rela- 
tions between himself and the Five 
Nations. He soon discovered the 
presence of the French missionaries 
in their midst an obstacle to this 
policy; and, at the same time, as a 
Catholic, he felt a profound interest 
in their religious enlightenment, and 
in their adherence to the church of 
which he was himself a devoted mem- 
ber. To avoid the conflict which 
might arise between the duty he owed, 
on the one hand, to his church and 
his conscience, and, on the other, to 
his king, he resolved on the plan of 
insisting upon his claim to the alle- 
giance of the Five Nations, claiming 
the country to the great lakes, and 
upon the withdrawal of the French 
missionaries, and the substitution of 
English Jesuit missionaries in their 
place. Though receiving little en- 
couragement from the home govern- 
ment in these measures, Governor 
Dongan carried them so far into 
effect as to secure the withdrawal of 
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the French missionaries from three of 
the Five Nations, and to obtain the 
services of English Jesuits at New 
York, destined for the Indian missions, 
in the place of French priests. Fa- 
ther Harrison arrived in New York 
in 1685, and Father Gage arrived 
there in 1686. But, in consequence 
of their ignorance of the Indian lan- 
guage, they were compelled to remain 
in the city while studying it and pre- 
paring for the mission. War, too, 
soon rendered the field of their mis- 
sionary zeal and labor inaccessible to 
them, and the sequel of events shows 
that it was neither their own nor the 
good fortune of the Indians that they 
should ever reach it. A Catholic 
writer* thus alludes to Governor 
Dongan’s position on this, to him, 
delicate subject : 


“There can be no doubt that Governor 
Dongan, on coming among the New York- 
ers, found thatif the measures for convert- 
ing the Indians were to proceed, the politi- 
cal interests of his own country required 
that English missionaries should take the 
place of the French Jesuits, some of whom 
were incorporated among the Five Nations. 
The historians of New York assert that no 
previous governor had made himself so well 
acquainted with Indian affairs, or conducted 
the intercourse between the settlers and 
Indians with so much ability and regard to 
the interests of the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain; while, at the same time, he was held 
in high esteem by the Indians themselves. 
And it is mentioned, to his honor, by the 
same historians, who are unsparing in their 
condemnation of his religion, that he did 
not permit the identity of his faith with that 
of the Catholic missionaries of France to 
prevent him from opposing their residence 
among the Indian tribes in his province ; 
their influence being calculated to promote 
the interests and policy of France, and 
weaken the authority of the English. But 
it was loyalty to his own government, and a 
just regard for the interests confided to him, 
and not indifference to the pious work of 
Christianizing the Indians, that induced 
Governor Dongan to oppose the missiors 
of the French.” 


* Campbell’s Life and Times of Archbishop Car 
roll, 
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Another Catholic author* thus 
writes on the same subject: 


“The English colony of New York had 
now passed under the sway of Colonel 
Dongan, one of the fost enterprising and 
active governors that ever controlled the 
destinies of any of the English provinces. 
His short but vigorous administration show- 
ed that he was not only thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the interests of England, but able 
to carry them out. A Catholic, who had 
served in the French armies, he was biassed 
neither by his religion nor his former ser- 
vices in the duties of the station now de- 
volved upon him. . . Claiming for Eng- 
‘and all the country south of the great lakes, 
he it was who made thema boundary. His 
first step was to extend the power of New 
York over the five Iroquois cantons, and 
bind those warlike tribes to the English 
interest. His next, to recall the Caughna- 
wagas to their ancient home, by promises 
of a new location on the plains of Saratoga, 
where a church should be built for them, 
and an English Jesuit stationed as their 
missionary. In this plan he found his ef- 
forts thwarted by the missionaries, who, 
French by birth and attachment, looked 
with suspicion on the growing English influ- 
nce in the cantons, as fatal to the missions 
which had cost so much toil, and who relied 
little on Dongan’s fair words, and subse- 
quent promise to replace them by English 
members of their society.” 

The same author, in another work, 
expresses his confidence in the sin- 
cerity of Governor Dongan’s inten- 
tions and promises, and points to the 
three English Jesuits brought to New 
York by him, as proof of both. t 

The French government of Canada 
was equally bent on reducing the Five 
Nations to subjection to the king of 
France. It required no serious pre- 
texts to induce the French to carry 
their plans into effect by open war; 
and pretexts were not -long wanting. 
The murder of a Seneca chief at 
Mackinaw; an attack by the Iro- 
quois on a French post in Illinois; 
the seizure of a flotilla—fanned the 
embers of war into a flame, and the 

*Shea’s Hist. Cath, Missions. 


+t New York Doc. Hist, Letter of Mr. Shea, iii. 
110, 
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subjugation of the Five Nations seem- 
ed to be at hand. A large Canadian 
army was organized for this purpose. 
It is said by historians, and with pro- 
bable truth, that the French king had 
remonstrated with James II. against 
Colonel Dongan’s interference with 
the French missions, and that James 
had instructed his governor to desist 
from this policy ; also, that James, on 
hearing of the designs of the Cana- 
dians on the Five Nations, supposing 
that these warlike and 
tribes, either as subjects or enemies, 
would be always a thorn in the side 
of his province, while within its limits, 
ordered Colonel Dongan not to inter- 
fere with those designs. But Colonel 
Dongan entertained very different 
views on these subjects. Not only 
did he insist on replacing the French 
Jesuits with English members of the 
same society, but he also proposed, 
both to the home government and to 
the governors of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, that these ttvo provinces should 
unite with New York in resisting the 
encroachments of the French. He 
also proposed to the home govern- 
ment a plan of emigration from Ire- 
land to New York, and that one of 
his own nephews should be appointed 
to conduct and manage the enter- 
prise. He wrote to the home govern- 
ment on this subject as follows: 


refractory 


“Tt will be very necessary to send over 
men to build those forts [the proposed forts 
along the northern frontier.] . My 
lord, there are people enough in Ireland, 
who had pretences to estates there, and 
are of no advantage to the country, and may 
live here very happy. I do not doubt, if 
his majesty think fit to employ my nephew, 
he will bring over as many as the king will 
find convenient to send, who will be no 
charge to his majesty after they are landed.” 


Governor Dongan, notwithstanding 
his instructions to the contrary, “ was 
far too honorable to see his allies, (the 
Five Nations,)murdered in cold blood, 
in obedience to the will of his supe- 
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riors.” He sent his messengers to 
warn the Iroquois of the impend- 
ing danger, and invited them to meet 
him at Albany, to renew the old trea- 
ty of peace, which had been long ago 
made between them and the Dutch, 
and which had almost faded from the 
memories of the chiefs. 

Both met punctually at the appoint- 
ed rendezvous ; and Colonel Dongan 
made one of his most characteristic and 
effective speeches to them, in which 
he explained his claims upon them, 
demonsirated the hostility of the 
French and his own friendship for 
them, made promises of future aid, 
and proposed an alliance. ‘The trea- 
ty here entered into “was long re- 
The clouds 
of war now burst upon the Five Na- 
tions, but found them not unprepared. 
Two invasions of the French 
repelled, and finally the 
weakened by sickness 


spected by both parties.” 


were 
invaders, 
and unac- 
quainted with the Indian modes of 
war, returned with scattered ranks to 
their own country, to await the terrible 
retaliation of an injured foe. The war- 
riors of the Five Nations burst with fury 


on the Canadian settlements, “ burning, 
ravaging, and slaying without mercy, 
until they 
the French from the territory. 
war continued until, of all the French 


had nearly exterminated 
The 


Quebec, 
Rivers 


colonies, Montreal, and 
Three alone remained, and 
the French dominion in America was 
almost annihilated; Governor Don- 
gan remaining,” says the historian, “a 
firm friend of the Indians during his 
administration, aiding them by his 
council, and doing them every good 
office in his power.” * 

By his bold and independent course, 
so much at variance with the views 
of his royal master, Governor Dongan 
incurred the displeasure of James II., 
who suspended him from his func- 


* Booth’s History of the City of New York. 
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tions, and about April, 1688, the gov- 
ernor resigned his office. ‘The func- 
tions of the office of governor then 
devolved upon the deputy-governor, 
Nicholson. Smith, the historian, says 
of Dongan’s removal from the office 
which he had graced so well, and in 
which he had done so much for the 
good of his king and his fellow-citi- 
zens, that “ he fell into the king’s dis- 
pleasure through his zeal for the true 
interest of ihe province.” 

The voluminous correspondence 
between Governor Dongan and 
Mons. Denonville, governor of Ca- 
nada, on the relations of the two 
rival English and French colonies, 
published in the Co/onialand Documen- 
tary histories of New York, is replete 
with interest, as containing valuable 
information concerning the affairs of 
the day, and as fairly illustrating the 
character of our governor. Though 
frequently running into bitter person- 
alities and irreconcilable conflict, the 
letters of these two officials were not 
devoid of personal courtesies and 
amenities. ‘Thus, we see the French 
governor acting as a mediator with 
his sovereign in behalf of Governor 
Dongan, in order that he might re- 
cover his claim for services rendered 
in the French army; and we find 
Governor Dongan, at one time, re- 
gretting that distance prevented him 
from meeting and interchanging so- 
cial civilities with his rival; and, 
at another, sending to the Canadian 
governor a present of oranges, 
which, he had heard, were a great 
rarity in Canada, and regretting that 
the messenger’s want of “ carriage” 
prevented him from sending more. 

There was one point, however, up- 
on which Governor Dongan was ever 
uncompromising ; this was his deter- 
mination to claim the great lakes as 
his bourtdary, and to submit to noth- 
ing short of this. He carried his 
point even in his own day; for the 
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royal arms of England were embla- 
zoned on the Indian castles along 
that border, English forts defended 
it, and the Five Nations recognized the 
king of England as their father. 
Though wars intervened, this boun- 
dary was afterward recognized, by 
solemn treaty, as the line dividing the 
English and French dominions ; and, 
in our day, the visitor to the great 
lakes, and the tourist at the falls of 
Niagara, sees the American flag float- 
ing where Governor Dongan planted 
its predecessor, the standard of our 
English ancestors. Then, 
** Proudly hath it floated 
Through the battles of the sea, 
When the red-cross flag o’er smoke-wreaths played 
Like the lightning in its glee.” 
Flemans. 


Now, 


“When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set her stars of glory there.” 
Drake. 

After his retirement from office, Gov- 
ernor Dongan spent his time in New 
York and on Staten Island, in both 
of which places he had acquired some 
property, but resided mostly on his 
estate on Staten Island. He was of- 
fered the commission of a major-gen- 
eral in the British army, and the 
command of a regiment in the ser- 
vice of James II., all of which he 
declined to accept. 

From the time that James IT. as- 
cended the English throne, discon- 
tents began to arise among his Pro- 
testant subjects, on both sides of the 
ocean, at the transfer of power from 
the Protestants to the Catholics. The 
appointment of Governor Dongan, 
“a professed papist,” was offensive 
at first to the people of the province 
of New York; but his upright admin- 
istration, his devotion to the best in- 
terests of the colony, and hi$ personal 
popularity, quelled all actual disturb- 
ance during his term of office. We 
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have seen that, soon after his arrival, 
civil and religious liberty were guar- 
anteed, and that he selected the coun- 
cil from members of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, in order to disarm all 
prejudices. He certainly was not 
disposed, however, to debar himself 
and his fellow-Catholic subjects from 
the enjoyment of that religious liber- 
ty which he had done so much to 
secure for others. He had been ac- 
companied to New York, in 1683, by 
Father Thomas Harvey, S.J., who 
performed the divine services in 
the governor’s chapel, in the fort, and 
attended to the spiritual wants of the 
governor, and of such Catholics as 
were in New York during his admin- 
istration. Fathers Harrison and 
Gage were sent for, and arrived in 
New York afterward, with the view 
of superseding the French missiona- 
ries among the Indians. It does not 
appear that large numbers of Catho- 
lics emigrated to New York, during 
his administration, for his plan for en- 
couraging emigration from Ireland 
was not carried into effect; yet it is 
reasonable to suppose that the num- 
ber of Catholics increased somewhat 
under the favorable auspices of a 
Catholic governor. And, although 
Matthias Plowman, the successor to 
Mr. Santer, the late collector, was a 
Catholic, we do not find that Govern- 
or Dongan filled many of the public 
offices in his gift with Catholics. Mr. 
Nicholson, the deputy-governor, into 
whose hands Governor Dongan re- 
signed his office, was not appointed 
by him, but was the deputy of Gov- 
ernor Andros, who had been appoint- 
ed by the home government govern- 
or of New England and New York, 
and whose headquarters were at 
Boston; this Mr. Nicholson was said 
to have been “ an adherent of the Ca- 
tholic faith.” Religious controversies 
ran high, however, during this period, 
and historians generally inform us that 
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plots were formed by the Protestants, 
not only in England, under James, 
but also in the province of New York, 
under Governor Dongan. This seems 
probable from the readiness with 
which the people on both sides of the 
Atlantic rose on their Catholic rulers 
as soon as the opportunity presented 
itself. ‘This opportunity was afforded 
not long after Governor Dongan’s re- 
tirement from office, in 1689, on the 
invasion of England by William 
Prince of Orange, and the abdication 
and flight of James II. from England. 

The tone of public sentiment in 
New York in 168g is thus described 
by Bishop Bayley, in his treatise on 
the History of the Catholic Church 
on the Island of New York : 


“Smith, describing the disposition and 
temper of the inhabitants of the colony at 
the time, shows that, notwithstanding the 
personal popularity of the governor, the in- 
crease of Catholics was looked upon with a 
suspicious eye. ‘A general disaffection,’ he 
says, ‘to the government prevailed among 
the people. Papists began to settle in the 
colony under the smiles of the governor. 
The collector of the revenues and several 
principal officers threw off the mask, and 
openly avowed their attachment to the doc- 
trines of Rome. A Latin school was set 
up, and the teacher strongly suspected for a 
Jesuit ; in a word, the whole body of the 
people trembled for the Protestant cause.’ 
The news of the revolution in England, 
and the subsequent proceedings under Leis- 
ler, probably caused such Catholics as were 
in a situation to get away, to withdraw at 
the same time with the governor. The 
documents connected with Leisler’s usur- 
pation of authority, as published by O’Cal- 
laghan in his Documentary History of New 
York, show how studiously he appealed to 
the religious prejudices of the people, in 
order to excite odium against the friends of 
the late governor, and establish his own 
claims. The ‘security of the Protestant 
religion,’ and the ‘ diabolical designs of the 
wicked and cruel papists,’ are made to ring 
their changes through his various procla- 
mations and letters. Depositions and affi- 
davits were published, in which it was 
sworn that Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson 
had been several times seen assisting at 
mass; that the papists on Staten Island 
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‘ did threaten to cut the inhabitants’ throats,’ 
and to come and burn the city; ‘that M. 
De La Prearie had arms in his house for 
fifty men ; that eighty or a hundred men 
were coming from Boston and other places, 
that were hunted away, (no doubt, not for 
their goodness,) and that there were seve- 
ral of them Irish and papists; that a good 
part of the soldiers that were in the fort 
already were papists,’ etc. Among other 
depositions, is one of Andries and Jan Mey- 
er, in which they declare that, ‘being de- 
livered from a papist governor, Thomas 
Dongan, they thought that the deputy-gov- 
ernor in the Fort would defend and estab- 
lish the true religion ; but we found to the 
contrary. There was a cry that all the 
images erected by Col. Thomas Dongan 
in the fort would be broken down and 
taken away; but when we were working in 
the fort with others, it was commanded, 
after the departure of Sir Edmond Andros, 
by said Nicholson, to help the priest, John 
Smith,’ (supposed to be a name assumed for 
the sake of safety by one of the Jesuit fa- 
thers of New York,) ‘to remove, for which 
we were very glad; but it was soon done, 
because said removal was not far off, but in 
a better room in the fort ; and ordered to 
make all things ready for said priest, accord- 
ing to his will, and perfectly, and to erect 
all things as he ordered, from that time,’” 
etc. 

Mr. Graham says of the state of 
public feeling prevailing at this time 
in New York, that 

“ An outrageous dread of popery had in- 
vaded the minds of the lower classes of the 
people, and not only diminished real and 
substantial evils in their esteem, but nearly 
extinguished common sense in their under- 
standings, and common justice in their sen- 
timents.” 

Deputy-Governor Nicholson took 
possession of the government in Au- 
gust, 1688. On the 24th of that 
month, Governor Andros issued a pro- 
clamation for a general thanksgiving 
throughout the English provinces for 
the birth of a prince, the son of King 
James, and heir to the English 
throne. But by the next mail news 
of quite a different character arrived : 
the invasion of England by the 
Prince of Orange, the flocking of the 
people to his standard, the abdication 
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and flight of King James, and the 
proclamation of William and Mary as 
king and queen of England. Mr. 
Nicholson and his followers recog- 
nized the authority of William and 
Mary, and, claiming that the commis- 
sions issued under James II. still held 
good, proposed to exercised the func- 
tions of the public offices under them, 
until instructions should be received 
from the new government at home. 
They were supported by the more 
respectable and wealthy part of the 
citizens. But the popular party took 
the opposite ground, and contended 
that all the commissions were now 
invalid, and that the people should 
take the government into their own 
hands until the will of their present 
majesties should be heard from. 
They were led on by one Jacob Leis- 
ler, a successful merchant, but a bit- 
ter bigot and ambitious demagogue, 
and the leader of such as refused 
all social intercourse with Catholics. 
Leisler had been appointed as early 
as 1683, by Governor Dongan, com- 
missioner of the Admiralty ; but, while 
holding this office, he was deeply dis- 
affected, and had previously gained 
some notoriety by his opposition to 
Rensselaer, an Episcopal minister and 
suspected papist, at Albany, who had 
been sent to the province by the 
Duke of York. 

The revolution commenced in New 
York by the refusal of Leisler and 
others to pay revenue and taxes to 
Mr. Plowman, the collector, because 
he was a Catholic. The people of 
Long Island deposed their magis- 
trates and elected new ones, and 
despatched a large body of militia to 
New York, “to seize the fort, and 
keep off popery, French invasion, 
and slavery.” The public money, 
amounting to £773 12s., had been 
deposited, for safe keeping, in the 
fort which was garrisoned by a few 
soldiers commanded by a Catholic 
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ensign. ‘In order to secure this trea- 
sure, the popular party assembled on 
the 2d of June, 1689, and seized the 
fort. Leisler, who had refused to lead 
them to attack, on hearing of its sei- 
zure, went, with forty-seven men, to 
the fort, was welcomed by the citi- 
zens, and acknowledged as their lead- 
er. At a meeting of the people, a 
so-called “Committee of Safety” was 
appointed for the immediate govern- 
ment of the province, and Leisler 
was appointed to the chief command. 
Then followed the reign of terror 
described by Smith, Graham, and 
other historians. Catholics were 
hunted down in every direction, and 
many Protestants, suspected of being 
“papists” at heart, were treated in 
the same manner. Orders were issu- 
ed for the arrest of Governor Don- 
gan—who, since his retirement from 
office, had been quietly residing on 
his estate at Staten Island—and all 
other Catholics, who were compelled 
to fly for safety. Governor Dongan 
and other Catholics took shelter on 
board of a vessel in the harbor, where 
they remained for weeks, during the 
height of the excitement. He proba- 
bly was obliged to keep himself con- 
cealed. He fled to Rhode Island, 
and soon afterward returned to Sta- 
ten Island; his servants were arrest- 
ed, his personal effects—charged, in 
the frenzy of the hour, to embrace a 
number of arms—were seized at his 
mill on Staten Island; and all who 
pretended to hold commissions under 
him were ordered to be arrested. So 
effectually were the Catholics driven 
from the province that, in 1696, seven 
years afterward, on a census of Ca- 
tholics, taken by the mayor of the 
city by order of Governor Fletcher, 
only nine names were returned, 
namely, Major Anthony Brockholes, 
William Douglass, John Cooley, 
Christiane Lawrence, Thomas How- 
arding, John Cavalier, John Patte, 
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John Fenny, and Philip Cunning- 
ham. 

Whether Governor Dongan return- 
ed to England, and again came out 
to the province after the excitement 
had abated, or remained concealed 
in the province or neighborhood, 
seems not to be clear. It is certain, 
however, that he was in New York 
in 1791. Itneed only be added here 
that the “ Charter of Liberties,” passed 
in 1683, under a Catholic governor, 
was, with all other laws passed by the 
late general assembly, repealed by the 
Protestant assembly of New York, 
in 1691, and a so-called “Bill of 
Rights” passed, which expressly depri- 
ved Catholics of all their political and 
In 1697 his “ Bill of 
Rights” was repealed by King William, 
“ probably as being too liberal,” says 
Bishop Bayley; and, in 1700, an 
act was passed which recited that 
“Whereas, divers Jesuits, priests, and 
popish missionaries have, late, 
come, and for some time have had 
their residence in the remote parts of 
this province, and others of his ma- 
jesty’s adjacent colonies, who, by 
their wicked and subtle insinuations, 
industriously labored to debauch, se- 
duce, and withdraw the Indians from 
their due obedience to his most sa- 
cred majesty, and to excite and stir 
them up to sedition, rebellion, and 
open hostility against his majesty’s 
government ;” and enacted that every 
priest, etc., remaining in or coming 
into the province after November rst, 
1700, should be “deemed and ac- 
counted an incendiary and disturber 
of the public peace and safety, and an 
enemy of the true Christian religion, 
and shall be adjudged to suffer fer- 
petual imprisonment ,;” that, in case of 
escape and capture, they should suf- 
fer death, and that harborers of 
priests should pay a fine of two hun- 
dred pounds, and stand three days in 
the pillory. If it is alleged that the 
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law of 1691 was the result of high 
party excitement and public alarm, 
what excuse, it may be asked, is to 
be alleged for the more illiberal and 
persecuting law of 1700? It is but 
justice to James II., to point to the 
“ Charter of Liberties ” of 1683, pass- 
ed with his own approbation, and at 
his suggestion, and then to the laws 
of 1691 and 1700, passed under Wil- 
liam and Mary, and remark that, 
though the revolution gave the colo- 
nies William and Mary in the place 
of James, it also gave penal and 
odious laws, and a deceptive “ Bill of 
Rights,” in exchange for a “ Charter 
of Liberties” that gave what its title 
professed to confer. In Maryland, 
too, whose Catholic founders pro- 
claimed civil and religious liberty as 
the basis of their commonwealth, the 
same scenes, on a more extended 
scale, were at the same time being 
enacted; the persecutors in New 
York were in intimate correspon- 
dence with their co-laborers in Mary- 
land and New England. 

In 1691, when Governor Dongan 
saw, from the passage of the “ Bill of 
Rights,” that Catholics were exclud- 
ed from the benefits of government, 
and subjected to persecution, he re- 
turned to England. 

While he was governor of New 
York, in 1685, his brother William, 
who had, in 1661, been created Ba- 
ron Dongan and Viscount Claine in 
the Irish peerage, was advanced to 
the earldom of Limerick, with re- 
mainder, on the failure of direct issue, 
to Colonel Thomas Dongan. On 
the breaking out of the revolution 
and the flight of James II., William, 
Earl of Limerick, adhered to that 
monarch, and followed him into 
France ; whereupon his estates were 
forfeited, and granted to the Earl of 
Athlone, an adherent of William. 
This grant was confirmed by an act 
of the Irish parliament, but with a 
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clause saving the right of Colonel Tho- 
mas Dongan. Colonel Dongan, on his 
return to England, made every effort 
to recover some portion of his bro- 
ther’s estates. His brother, the Earl 
of Limerick, died at St. Germain in 
1698, whereupon Colonel Dongan 
was introduced to William III. as 
successor of the late Earl of Limerick, 
and the new earl did homage to 
the king for his earldom, and, accord- 
ing to the feudal custom, kissed the 
king’s hand on succeeding to the 
rank. He was allowed by the gov- 
ernment, about the same _ time, 
£2500, in tallies, in part payment 
for advances made by him for public 
purposes while governor of New 
York. His persevering efforts to 
recover the estates of his deceased 
brother so far finally succeeded as to 
induce the passage of an act of par- 
liament for his relief, on the 25th of 
May, 1702. He subsequently offer- 
ed himself for service in the Ameri- 
can colonies, but it does not appear 
that he was ever in the service of the 
crown after his return to England. 
He died in London, on the 14th day 
of December, 1715, and was interred 
in the church-yard of St. Pancras, 
Middlesex, The inscription on his 
tombstone reads as follows: 


“The Right Hon*!* Thomas Dongan, 
Earl of Limerick. 
Died December 14th, aged eighty-one years, 
1715. 


Requiescat in Pace. Amen.” 


In addition to the encomiums passed 
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upon him both by Catholic and Pro- 
testant historians, the following, from 
De Courcy and Shea’s Catholic 
Church in the United States, is here 
inserted : 


“This able governor was not long enough 
in office to realize all his plans for the good 
of the colony, where he had expended, for 
the public good, most of his private fortune, 
In this, as in many other points, the C . 
lic Governor Dongan forms a striking con- 
trast with the mass of colonial rulers, who 
sought their own profit at the expense of 
the countries submitted to them. To Don- 
gan, too, New York is indebted for the « 
vocation of the first legislative assembly, the 
colony having been, till then, ruled and gov- 
erned at the good pleasure of the governor ; 
and this readiness to admit the people toa 
share in the government is a fact which the 
enemies of James II. should not conceal in 
their estimate of that Catholic monarch.” 


Mr. Moore gives us the following 
particulars in his note, cited among 
the authorities to this article: 

“This nobleman died without issue. 
His estates in America were settled chief 
on three nephews, John, Thomas, and Wal- 
ter Dongan. Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Vaughan Dongan, of the third battalion 
of New Jersey Volunteers, who died of 
wounds received in an attack on the British 
posts on Staten Island, in August, 1777, 
was son of the last-mentioned gentleman. 
John Charlton Dongan, another collateral 
relative of the Earl of Limerick, represented 
Richmond County in the New York Assem- 
bly, from 1786 to 1789. Representatives 
of this ancient family are still to be found 
in New York.” 


[Note.—The above article is condensed 
from a forthcoming work of Mr. R. H. 
Clarke, to be entitled, Lives of Eminent Ca- 
tholics of the United States.] 
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YEARS passed on, and Beethoven 
continued to reside at Vienna with 
his two brothers, who had followed 
him thither, and took the charge of 
his domestic establishment, so as to 
leave him entirely at leisure for com- 


position. 


His reputation had advan- 
ced gradually but surely, and he now 
stood high, if not highest, among liv- 
ing masters, The prediction was be- 
ginning to be accomplished. 


It was a mild evening in the latter 
part of September, and a large com- 
pany was assembled at the charming 
villa of the Baron Raimond 
Wetzlar, situated near 
They had been invited to be present 
at a musical contest between the 
celebrated Wolff and 3eethoven. 
The part of Wolff was espoused with 
great enthusiasm by the baron; that 
en by the Prince de Lich- 
nowsky, and, as in all such matters, 
rarmed on either side. 

talk among the music- 
Viennese was, 
m of the merits of the rival 
candidates for fame. 

yven was walking in one of 
the avenues of the illuminated gar- 
den, accompanied by his pupil, Fer- 
dinand Ries. The melancholy that 
marked the composer’s temperament 
seemed, more than ever, to have the 
ascendency over him. 

“T confess to you, Ferdinand,” 
said he, apparently in continuation 
of some previous conversation, “I 
regret my engagement with Sonn- 
leithner.” 


yon 
Schonbrunn. 
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of Beethoy 


partisans 
The popular 
loving everywhere, 


discussi 
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WARNING. 


“And yet you have written the 
opera ?” 

“TI have completed it, but not to 
my own satisfaction. And I shall 
object to its being produced first at 
Vienna.” 

“Why so? 
your friends.” 

“For that very reason I will not 
appeal to their judgment; I want an 
impartial one. I distrust my genius 
for the opera.” 

“ How can that be possible ?” 

“Tt is my intimacy with Salieri 
that has inclined me that way; na- 
ture did not suggest it; I can never 
feel at home there. Ferdinand, I 
am self-upbraided, and should be, 
were the applause of a thousand 
spectators sounding in my ears.” 

“ Nay,” said the student, “the ar- 
tist assumes too much who judges 
himself.” 

“ But I have not judged myself.” 

“Who, then, has dared to insinu- 
ate a doubt of your success ?” 

Beethoven hesitated; his impres- 
sions, his convictions, would seem su- 
perstition to his companion, and he 
was not prepared to encounter either 
raillery or ridicule. Just then the 
host, with a party of the guests, met 
them, exclaiming that they had been 
everywhere sought; that the compa- 
ny was all assembled in the saloon, 
and every thing ready for the exhibi- 
tion. 

“You are bent on making a gla- 
diator of me, dear baron,” cried the 
composer, “in order that I may be 
mangled and torn to pieces, for the 


The Viennese are 
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popular amusement, by your favorite 
Wolff.” 

“Heaven forbid I should pre- 
judge either combatant!” cried Von 
Wetzlar. “The lists are open; the 


prize is not to be awarded by me.” 
wishes—your 


“ But 
hopes—” 

“Qh! as to that, I must frankly 
own I prefer the good old school to 
your new-fangled conceits and inno- 
vations. But come—the audience 
waits.” 

Each in turn, the two rivals play- 
ed a piece composed by himself, 
accompanied by select performers. 
Then each improvised a short piece. 
The delight of the spectators was 
called forth in different ways. In the 
production of Wolff a sustained ele- 
vation, clearness, and brilliancy recall- 
ed the glories of Mozart’s school, and 
moved the audience to repeated 
bursts of admiration. In that of 
Beethoven there was a startling bold- 
ness, an impetuous rush of emotions, 
a frequency of abrupt contrasts—and 
withal a certain wildness and mys- 
tery—that irresistibly enthralled the 
feelings, while it outraged, at the 
same time, their sense of musical 
propriety. There was little applause, 
but the deep silence, prolonged even 
after the notes had ceased, told how 
intensely all had been interested. 

The victory remained undecided. 
There was a clamor of eager voices 
among the spectators; but no one 
could collect the suffrages, nor deter- 
mine which was the successful cham- 
pion in the contest. The Prince 
Lichnowsky, however, stood up, and 
boldly claimed it for his favorite. 

“Nay,” interrupted Beethoven, 
advancing, “my dear prince, there 
has been no contest.” He offered 
his hand to his opponent. “We may 
still esteem each other, Wolff; we are 
not rivals. Our style is essentially 
different ; I yield to you the palm of 


your good 
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excellence in the qualities that distin- 
guish you.” 

“You are right, my friend,” cried 
Wolff; “henceforth let there be no 
more talk of championship between 
us. I will hold him for my enemy 
who ventures to compare me with 
you—you so superior in the path you 
have chosen. It is a higher path 
than mine—an original one; I follow 
contentedly in the course marked out 
by others.” 

* But our paths lead to the same 
goal,” “We will 
good wishes; 
and embrace cordially when we meet 
there at last.” ; 

There was an unusual solemnity in 
the composer’s last words, and it put 
an end to the All re 
sponded warmly to his sentiment. 
But amidst the general murmur of 
approbation, one voice 
that seemed strangely to 
Beethoven. His face grew pale, 
then flushed deeply; and the next 
moment he pressed his way hastily 
through the crowd, and seized by the 
arm a retreating figure. 

“Vou shall me in Vienna,” 
whispered the stranger in his ear. 

* Yet a word with you. You shall 
not escape me thus.” 

“ Auf wiedersehen f? And shaking 
off the grasp, the stranger di 

No one had observed his entrance; 
the host knew him not, and though 
most of the company remarked the 
composer’s singular none 
could inform him whither the un- 
bidden guest had gone. Beethoven 
remained abstracted during the rest 
of the evening. 

The opera of Zeonore was repre- 
sented at Prague; it met with but 
indifferent success. At Vienna, how- 
ever, it commanded unbounded ap- 
plause. Several alterations had been 
made in it; the composer had written 
a new overture, and the fal of 
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the first act; he had suppressed 
a duo and trio of some _ import- 
ance, and made other improvements 
and retrenchments. Not small was 
his triumph at the favorable decision 
of the Viennese public. A new turn 
seemed to be given to his mind; he 
revolved thoughts of future conquests 
over the same portion of the realm of 
art; he no longer questioned his own 
spirit. It was a crisis in the artist’s 
life, and might have resulted in his 
choice of a different career from that 
in which he has won undying fame. 

Beethoven sat alone in his study; 
there was a light knock at the door. 
He replied with a careless “ come in,” 
without looking up from his work. 
He was engaged in revising the last 
scenés of his opera. 

The visitor walked to the table and 
stood there a few minutes unobserved. 
Probably the artist mistook him for 
one of his brothers; but, on looking 
up, he started with indescribable sur- 
The unknown of his 
youth stood beside him. 

“So you have kept your word,” 
said the composer, when he had re- 
covered from his first astonishment; 
“and now, I pray you, sit down, and 
tell me with whom I have the honor 


prise. friend 


of having formed acquaintance in so 
remarkable a manner.” 

“ My name is of no importance, as 
it may or may not prove known to 
you,” replied the stranger. “I 


am 
your good genius, if my counsel does 
you good; if not, I would prefer to 
take an obscure place among your 
disappointed friends.” 

There was a tone of grave rebuke 
in what his visitor said that per- 
plexed and annoyed the artist. It 
struck him that there was affectation 
in this assumption of mystery, and he 
observed coldly, 

“T shall not attempt, of course, to 
deprive you of your incognito; but if 
you assume it for the sake of effect, I 
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would merely give you to understand 
that I am not prone to listen to 
anonymous advice.” 

“Oh! that you would listen,” said 
the stranger, sorrowfully shaking his 
head, “to the pleadings of your 
better nature !” 

“What do you mean ?” demanded 
Beethoven, starting up. 

“Ask your own heart. If that 
acquit you, I have nothing to say. 
I leave you, then, to the glories of 
your new career; to the popular 
applause—to your triumphs—to your 
remorse.” 

The composer was silent a few mo- 
ments, and appeared agitated. At 
last he said, “ I know not your reasons 
for this mystery; but whatever they 
may be, I will honor them. I entreat 
you to speak frankly. You do not 
approve my present undertaking ?” 

“Frankly, I do not. Your genius 
lies not this way,” and he raised some 
of the leaves of the opera music. 

“ How know you that ?” asked the 
artist, a little mortified. ‘“ You, per- 
haps, despise the opera ?” 

“T donot. I love it; I honor it; 
I honor the noble creations of those 
great masters who have excelled in it. 
But you, my friend, are beckoned to 
a higher and holier path.” 

“ How know you that?” repeated 
Beethoven, and this time his voice 
faltered. 

“ Because I know you; because I 
know the aspirations of your genius; 
because I know the misgivings that 
pursue you in the midst of success ; 
the self-reproach that you suffer to be 
stifled in the clamor of popular praise. 
Even now, in the midst of your tri- 
umph, you are haunted by the con- 
sciousness that you are not fulfilling 
the true mission of the artist.” 

His piercing words were winged 
with truth itself. Beethoven buried 
his face in his hands. 

“ Woe to you,” cried the unknown, 
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“if you suppress, till they are wholly 
dead, your once earnest longings 
after the pure and the good! Woe to 
you, if, charmed by the syren song of 
vanity, you close your ears against 
the cry of a despairing world! Woe to 
you, if you resign unfulfilled the trust 
God committed to your hands, to 
sustain the weak and faltering soul, to 
give it strength to bear the ills of life, 
strength to battle against evil, to face 
the last enemy !” 

“You are right—you are right!” 
exclaimed Beethoven, clasping 
hands. 


his 


“T once predicted your elevation, 
your world-wide fame,” continued the 
stranger ; “for I saw you sunk in de- 
spondency, and knew that your spirit 
must be aroused to bear up against trial. 
You now stand on the verge of a 
more dreadful abyss. You are in 
danger of making the gratification of 
your own pride, instead of the fulfil- 
ment of Héfven’s will, the aim—the 
goal of your life’s efforts.” 

“Oh! never,” cried the artist, 
“ with you to guide me.” 

“ We shall meet no more. I watch- 
ed over you in boyhood ; I have now 
come forth from retirement to give 
you my last warning; henceforth I 
shall observe your course in silence. 
And I shall not go unrewarded. I 
know too well the noble spirit that 
burns in your breast. You will—yes, 
you will fulfil your mission; your 
glory from this time shall rest on a 
basis of immortality. You shall be 
hailed the benefactor of humanity ; 
and the spiritual joy you prepare for 
others shall return to you in full mea- 
sure, pressed down and 
over !|” 

The artist’s kindling features show- 
ed that he responded to the enthusi- 
asm of his visitor; but he answered 
not. 

* And now, farewell. But remem- 
ber, before you can accomplish this 


running 
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lofty mission, you must be baptized 
with a baptism of fire. The tones 
that are to agitate and stir up to revo- 
lution the powers of the human soul 
come not forth from an _ unruffled 
breast, but from the depths of a sore- 
ly wrung and tried spirit. You must 
steal the triple flame from heaven, 
and it will first consume the peace of 
your own being. Remember this— 
and droop not when the hour of trial 
comes! Farewell!” 

The stranger crossed his hands over 
Beethoven’s head, as if mentally 
invoking a blessing—folded him in 
his embrace, and departed. ‘The ar- 
tist made no effort to follow him. 
Deep and bitter were the thoughts 
that moved within him; and he re 
mained leaning his head on the table, 
in silent revery, or walking the room 
with rapid and irregular steps, for 
many hours. 
was 


At length the stru 
pale but composed, hx 
took up the sheets of his opera and 


( 
Ss stC 
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Over; 


threw them carelessly into his desk. 
His next work, Christ in the Mount 
of Olives, attested the high and firm 
resolve of his mind, sustained by 
its self-reliance, and independent of 
popular applause or disapprobation. 
His great symphonies, which carried 
the fame of the composer to its high- 
est point, displayed the same triumph 
of religious principle. 

THE LAST 


HOURS OF BEETHOVEN. 


Once more we find Beethoven, in 
the extreme decline of life. 


In one 
of the most obscure and narrow 
streets of Vienna, on the third floor 
of a gloomy-looking house, was now 
the abode of the gifted artist. For 
many weary and wasting years he had 
been the prey of a cruel malady, that 
defied the power of medicine for its 
cure, and had reduced him to a state 
of utter helplessness. His ears had 
long been closed to the music that 
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owed its birth to his genius; it was 
long since he had heard the sound of 
a human voice. In the melancholy 
solitude to which he now condemned 
himself, he received visits from but 
few of his friends, and those at rare 
intervals. Society seemed a burden 
tohim. Yet he persisted in his la- 
bors, and continued to compose, 
notwithstanding his deafness, those 
undying works which commanded 
for him the homage of Europe. 
Proofs of this feeling, and of the 
unforgotten affection of those who 
knew his worth, reached him in his 
retreat from time to time. Now it 
was a medal struck at Paris, and 
bearing his features; now it was a 
new piano, the 
in London; 


gift of some amateurs 
at another time, some 
honorary title decreed him by the au- 
thorities of Vienna, or a diploma of 
membership of some distinguished 
musical society. All these moved 
him not, for he had quite outlived 
his taste for the man’s 

What could they—what 
could even the certainty that he had 
now immortal fame—do to 
the anguish of his malady, fron 
which he looked alone to death as 
a relief? 


honors of 
bestowing. 


soften 


“They wrong me who call me 
stern or misanthropic,” said he to his 
brother, who came in March, 1827, 
to pay him a visit. “God knoweth 
Has not 
Have I not 


how I love my fellow-men! 
my life been theirs ? 
struggled with temptation, trial, and 
suffering from my boyhood till now, 


for their sakes? And now if I no 
longer mingle among them, is it not 
because my cruel infirmity unfits me 
for their companionship? When my 
fearful doom of separation from the 
rest of the human race is forced on 
my heart, do I not writhe with terri- 
ble agony, and wish that my end 
were come ? And why, brother, have 
I lived, to drag out so wretched an 
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existence? Why have I not suc- 
cumbed ere now ? 

“T will tell you, brother. A soft 
and gentle hand—it was that of art 
—held me back from the abyss. I 
could not quit the world before I had 
produced all—ad done all that I was 
appointed to do. Has not such been the 
teaching of our holy church? I 
have learned through her precepts 
that patience is the handmaid of 
truth ; I will go with her even to the 
footstool of the eternal.” 

The servant of the house entered and 
gave Beethoven a large sealed pack- 
age directed to himself. He opened 
it; it contained a magnificent collec- 
tion of the works of Handel, with a 
few lines stating that it was a dying 
bequest to the composer from the 
Count de N He it was who had 
been the unknown counsellor of 
Beethoven’s youth and manhood; 
and the arrival of this posthumous 
present seemed to assure the artist 
that his own close of life was crown- 
ed with the approval of his friend. 
It was as if a seaZ had been set on 
that approbation, and the friendship 
of two noble spirits. It seemed like 
the dismissal of Beethoven from fur- 
ther toil. 

The old man stooped his face over 
the papers; tears fell upon them, and 
he breathed a silent prayer. Aftera 
few moments he arose, and _ said, 
somewhat wildly, “We have not 
walked to-day, Carl. 
forth. This confined 
me.” 

The wind was howling violentiy 
without; the rain beat in 
against the windows; it was a bitter 
night. The brother wrote on a slip 
of paper, and handed it to Beetho- 
ven. 

“A storm? Well, I have walked 
in many a storm, and_I like it better 
than the biting melancholy that preys 
upon me here in my solitary room. 


Let us go 
air suffocates 


gusts 
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Oh! how I loved the storm once; 
my spirit danced with joy when the 
winds blew fiercely, and the tall trees 
rocked, and the sea lashed itself into 
a fury. It was all music to me. 
Alas! there is no music now so loud 
that I can hear it. 

“ Do you remember the last time I 
led the orchestra at Von ’s? Ah! 
you were not there; but I heard— 
yes, by leaning my breast against 
the instrument. When some one 
asked me how I heard, I replied, 
‘ F’entends avec mes entrailles.’” 

Disturbed by his nervous restless- 
ness, the aged composer went to the 
window, and opened it with trem- 
bling hands. The wind blew aside 
his white locks, and cooled his fever- 
ish forehead. 

“T have one fear,” he said, turning 
to his brother and slightly shudder- 
ing, “that haunts me at times—the 
fear of poverty. Look at this mean- 
ly furnished room, that single lamp, 
my meagre fare; and yet all these 
cost money, and my little wealth is 
daily consumed. ‘Think of the mise- 
ry of an old man, helpless and deaf, 
without the means of subsistence !” 

“ Have you not your pension se- 
cure ?” 

“Tt depends upon the bounty of 
those who bestowed it; and the fa- 
vor of princes is capricious. Then 
again, it was given on condition I re- 
mained in the territory of Austria, at 
the time the king of Westphalia offer- 
ed me the place of chapel-master at 
Cassel. Alas! I cannot bear the re- 
striction. I must travel, brother—I 
must leave this city.” 

“ You—leave Vienna?” exclaimed 
his brother in utter amazement, look- 
ing at the feeble old man whose 
limbs could scarcely bear him from 
one street to another. Then, recol- 
lecting himself, he wrote down his 
question. 

“Why? Because I am restless 
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and unhappy. I have no peace, 
Carl! Is it not the chafing of the 
unchained spirit that pants to be 
free, and to wander through God's 
limitless universe? Alas! she is 
built up in a wall of clay, and nota 
sound can penetrate her gloomy 
dungeon.” 

Overcome by his feelings, the old 
man bowed his head on his brother's 
shoulder, and wept bitterly. Car 
saw that the delirium that sometimes 
accompanied his paroxysms of illness 
had clouded his faculties. 

The malady 


The suf- 
) 


. 1 
increased. 


‘ferer’s eyes were glazed; he grasped 


his brother’s hand with a tremulous 
pressure. 

“Carl! Carl! I pardon you 
evil you did me in childhood. Pray 
for me, brother!” cried the failing 
voice of the artist. 

His brother supported him to the 
sofa and called for assistance. In an 
hour or two, his friend and spiritual 
adviser, summoned in haste, had ad- 
ministered the last rites of the church, 
and neighbors and friends had gath- 
ered around the dying man. He 
seemed gradually sinking into in 
sibility. 

Suddenly he revived; a_ bright 
smile illumined his whole face; 
sunken eyes sparkled. 

“ T shall Aear in heaven!” he mur- 
mured softly, and then sang in a low 
but distinct voice the lines from a 
hymn of his own: 


Cli- 


* Briider ! 
Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen.” 


fiber’m Sternenzelt, 


In the last faint tone of the music his 
gentle spirit passed away. 

Thus died Beethoven, a true artist, 
a good and generous man, a devout 
Catholic. Simple, frank, loyal to his 
principles, his life was spent in work- 
ing out what he conceived his duty ; 
and though his task was wrought in 
privation, in solitude, and distress, 
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though happiness was not his lot in 
this world, doth there not remain for 
him an eternal reward ? 

The Viennese gave him a magnifi- 
cent funeral. More than thirty thou- 
persons attended. ‘The first 
musicians of the city executed the 
celebrated funeral march composed 


sand 


by him, and placed in his heroic sym- 
phony; the most famous poets and 
artists were pall-bearers, or carried 
torches; Hummel, who had come 
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from Weimar expressly to see him, 
placed a laurel crown upon his tomb. 
Prague, Berlin, and all the principal 
cities of Germany, paid honors to his 
memory, and solemnized with pomp 
the anniversary of his death. Such 
was the distinction heaped on the 
dust of him whose life had been one 
of suffering, and whose last years had 
been solitary, because he felt that his 
infirmities excluded him from human 
brotherhood. 
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Ir sin be captive, grace must find release ; 
From curse of sin the innocent is free. 
Tomb prison is for sinners that decease; 
No tomb but throne to guiltless doth agree. 
Though thralls of sin lie lingering in the grave, 
Yet faultless corse with soul reward must have. 


The dazzled eye doth dimméd light require, 


And « 


lying sights repose in shrouding shades ; 


But eagles’ eyes to brightest light aspire, 
And living looks delight in lofty glades. 
Faint-wingtd fowl by ground do faintly fly : 

Our princely eagle mounts unto the sky. 


Gem to her worth, spouse to her love ascends ; 
Prince to her throne, queen to her heavenly king ; 
Whose court with solemn pomp on her attends, 


And choirs of saints with greeting notes do sing 


Ss 


Earth rendereth up her undeservéd prey : 
Heaven claims the right, and bears the prize away. 


SOUTHWELL. 
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THE 


Two irreconcilable systems of mo- 
rals have disputed the empire of the 
earliest times. ‘The one is founded 
on the fact that God creates man; 
the other on the assumption that man 
is himself God, or, at least, a god unto 
himself. The first system finds its 
principle in the fact stated in the first 
verse of Genesis, “In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth ;” the 
second finds its principle in the assu- 
rance of Satan to Eve, “Ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 
The first system is that of the Biblical 
patriarchs, the synagogue, the Chris- 
tian church, and all sound philosophy 
as well as of common sense—is the 
theological system, which places man 
in entire dependence on God as princi- 
ple, medium, and end, and asserts as its 
basis in us, HUMILITY, “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘The other sys- 
tem is the gentile or pagan system, or 
that which prevailed with the Gentiles 
after their falling away from the pa- 
triarchal religion. It assumed, in its 
practical developments, two forms, the 
supremacy of the state and the supre- 
macy of the individual; but in both 
was asserted the supremacy of man— 
or man as his own lawgiver, teacher, 
and master, his own beginning, middle, 
and end, and therefore, either individu- 
ally or collectively, man’s sufficiency 
for himself. Its principle or basis, 
then, is PRIDE. 

Mr. Lecky adopts, as we have 


* 1, History of European Morals, from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. By W. E. H. Lecky. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1869. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit 
of Rationalism in Europe. By the same. From the 
London edition. New York: Appleton & Co., 1868, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


CONVERSION 


OF ROME* 

shown in our former article, the pa- 
gan, or, more properly, the satanic 
system of morals, at least as to its 
principle, though in some few particu- 
lars he gives the superiority to Chris- 
tian morals, particulars in which Chris- 
tians advanced further than had ad- 
vanced the best pagan school before 
the conversion of Rome, but in the 
same direction, on the same principle, 
and from the same starting-point. He 
nowhere accepts the Christian or theo- 
logical principle, and rejects every- 
where, with scorn, Christian asceticism, 
which, according to him,is based on a 
false principle—that of appeasing the 
anger of a malevolent God. He ac- 
cepts Christianity only so far as redu- 
cible to the pagan principle. 

The only points in which Christian 
morals—for Christian dogmas, in his 
view, have no relation to morals, and 
are not to be counted—are a progress 
on pagan morals, are the assertion of 
the brotherhood of the race and the 
recognition of the emotional side of 
human nature. But even these two 
points, as he understands them, are not 
peculiar to Christianity. He shows 
that some of the later Stoics, at least, 
asserted the brotherhood of the race, 
or that nothing human is foreign to 
any one who is a man—that all good 
offices are due to all men; and who- 
ever has studied Plato at all, knows 
that Platonism attached at least as 
much importance, and gave as large 
a scope to our emotional nature, as 
does Christianity. Christian morals 
have, then, really nothing peculiar, 
and are, in principle, no advance on 
paganism. The most that can be 
said is that Christianity gave to the 
brotherhood of the race more promi- 
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nence than did paganism, and trans- 
formed the Platonic love, which was 
the love of the beautiful, into the love 
of humanity. This being all, we 
may well ask, How was it that 
Christianity was able to gain the vic- 
tory over the pagan philosophers, 
and to convert the city of Rome and 
the Roman empire ? 

Mr. Lecky adopts the modern doc- 
trine of progress, and he endeavors 
to prove from the historical analysis 
of the several pagan schools of mo- 
ral philosophy, that the pagan world 
was gradually approaching the Chris- 
tian ideal, and that when Christianity 
appeared at Rome it had all but at- 
tained it, so that the change was but 
slight, and, there being a favorable 
conjuncture of external circumstan- 
ces, the change was easily effected. 
The philosophers of the empire had 
advanced from primitive fetichism to 
a pure and sublime monotheism ; the 
mingling of men of all nations and 
all religions in Rome, consequent on 
the extension of the empire over the 
whole civilized world, had liberalized 
the views, weakened the narrow ex- 
clusiveness of former times, and gone 
far towards the obliteration of the 
distinction of nations, castes, and 
classes, and thus had, in a measure, 
prepared the world for the reception 
of a universal religion, based on the 
doctrine of the fraternity of the race 
and love of humanity. 

All this would be very well, if it 
were true; but it happens to be 
mainly false. The fact, as well as 
the idea of progress, in the moral or- 
der, is wholly foreign to the pagan 
world. No pagan nation ever exhibits 
the least sign of progress in the mo- 
ral order, either under the relation of 
doctrine or that of practice. The 
history of every pagan people is the 
history of an almost continuous mo- 
ral deterioration. The purest and 
best period, under a moral point 
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of view, in the history of the Ro- 
man republic, was its earliest, and 
nothing can exceed the corruption of 
its morals and manners at its close. 
We may make the same remark of 
every non-Catholic nation in modern 
times. There is a far lower standard 
of morals reached or aimed at in 
Protestant nations to-day than was 
common at the epoch of the Reforma- 
tion; and the moral corruption of 
our own country has increased in a 
greater ratio than have our wealth 
and numbers. We are hardly the 
same people that we were even thirty 
years ago; and the worst of it is, 
that the pagan system, whether under 
the ancient Greco-Roman form or 
under the modern Protestant form, 
has no recuperative energy, and 
the nation abandoned to it has no 
power of self-renovation. Pagan na- 
tions may advance, and no doubt, at 
times, have advanced, in the industrial 
order, in the mechanic arts, and in 
the fine arts, but in the moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual order, never. 
Mr. Lecky confines his history al- 
most entirely to the moral doctrines 
of the philosophers; but even in these 
he shows no moral melioration in the 
later from the earlier, no progress to- 
wards Christian morals. In relation 
to specific duties of man to man, and 
of the citizen to the state, the Chris- 
tian has, indeed, little fault to find 
with the De Officiis of Cicero; but 
we find even in him no approach to 
the Christian basis of morals. ‘The 
Greeks never have any conception of 
either law or good, in the Christian 
sense. The vduog was only a rule 
or principle of harmony; it had its 
reason in the to KaAov, or the beau- 
tiful, and could not bind the con- 
science. The Latins placed the end, 
or the reason and motive of the mo- 
ral law, in the honestum, the proper, 
the decent, or decorous. The high- 
est moral act was virfus, manliness, 
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and consisted in bravery or courage. 
The rule was, to be manly; the motive, 
self-respect. One must not be mean or 
cowardly, because it was unmanly, 
and would destroy one’s self-respect. 
We have here pride, not humility; 
not the slightest approach to the 
Christian principle of morals, either 
to the rule or the motive of virtue as 
understood by the Christian church. 

Yet Mr. Lecky tells us the moral 
doctrines of the philosophers were 
much superior to the practice of the 
people. He admits the people 
were far below the philosophers, 
and were very corrupt; but we see 
no evidence that he has any ade- 
quate conception of how corrupt 
they were. What the people were 
we can learn from the satirists, from 
the historians, Livy, Sallust, and 
Tacitus, especially from the De Civi- 
tate Dei of St. Augustine, and the 
writings of the early Greek and La- 
tin fathers. Our author acknow- 
ledges not only that the philosophers 
were superior to the people, but also 
that they were impotent to effect 
their moral elevation or any moral 
amelioration of their condition. Noth- 
ing more true. How, then, if Chris- 
tianity was based on the pagan prin- 
ciple of morals, was in the same 
order with paganism, and differed 
from it only in certain details, or, as 
the schoolmen say, certain accidents 
—how explain the amelioration of 
morals and manners which uniform- 
ly followed whenever and wherever 
it was received ? 

If, as the author holds, Christianity 
was really only a development of the 
more advanced thought of the pagan 
empire, why did it not begin with 
the philosophers, the representatives 
of that advanced thought? Yet 
nothing is more certain than that it 
did not begin with them. The phi- 
losophers were the first to resist it, 
and the last to hold out against it. 
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It spread at first among the people, 
chiefly among the slaves—that is, 
among those who knew the least of 
philosophy, who were least under the 
influence of the philosophers, and 
whose morals it is confessed the phi- 
losophers did not and could not 
elevate. This of itself refutes the 
pretence that Christianity was an 
offshoot of heathen philosophy. If it 
had been, and its power lay in the 
fact that the empire in its progress 
was prepared for it, its first converts 
should have been from the ranks of 
the more advanced classes. But the 
reverse was the fact. ‘ You see your 
calling, brethren,” says St. Paul to 
the Corinthians, “that not many are 
wise according to the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble; but the 
foolish things of the world hath God 
chosen, that he may confound the 
wise; and the weak things of the 
world hath God chosen, that he may 
confound the strong; and the mean 
things of the world, and the things 
that are contemptible, hath God cho- 
sen, and things that are not, that he 
might destroy the things that are; 
that no flesh should glory in his 
sight.” * So said the great teacher 
of the Gentiles, as if anticipating the 
objection of modern rationalists. 
Evidently, then, the pretended prepa- 
ration of the Roman empire for 
Christianity must count for nothing, 
for Christianity gained its first estab- 
lishments among those whom that 
preparation, even if it had been made, 
had not reached. 

We cannot follow step by step the 
author in the special chapter which 
he devotes to the conversion of 
Rome, and the triumph of Christi- 
anity in the empire. We have al- 
ready indicated the grounds on which 
he explains the marvellous fact. He 
denies all agency of miracles, will 
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recognize no supernatural aid, and 
aims to explain it on natural princi- 
ples or by natural causes alone. 
Thus far he has certainly failed; but 
let us try him on his own ground. 
We grant that the breaking down of 
the hundred nationalities and fusing 
so many distinct tribes and races 
into one people, under one supreme 
political authority, did in some sense 
prepare the way for the introduction 
of a universal religion. But it must 
beremembered that the fusion was not 
complete, and that the work of amal- 
gamating and Romanizing the several 
nations placed by conquest under the 
authority of Rome was only com- 
menced, when Christianity was first 
preached in the capital of the em- 
pire. Each conquered nation re- 
tained as yet its own distinctive reli- 
gion, and to a great extent its own 
distinctive civilization. Gaul, Spain, 
and the East were Roman provinces, 
but not thoroughly Romanized, and 


it was not till after Christianity had 
gained a footing in the empire that 
provincials out of Italy were admit- 


ted to the rights and privileges 
of Roman citizenship. ‘The law re- 
cognized the religion of the state, but 
it tolerated for every conquered na- 
tion its own national religion. ‘There 
was as yet nothing in the political, 
social, or religious order of the em- 
pire to suggest a universal religion, 
or that opened the way for the intro- 
duction of a catholic as distinguished 
from a national religion. All the 
religions recognized and _ tolerated 
were national religions. Christianity 
was always catholic, for all nations, 
not for any particular nation alone. 
If, then, at a subsequent period, the 
boasted universality of the empire 
favored the diffusion of Christianity, 
it did not favor its introduction in 
the beginning. In all other respects 
there was, as we read history, no 
evangelical preparation in Rome or 
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the Roman empire. The progress, 
if progress it may be called, of the 
Gentiles, had been away from the 
primitive religion reasserted by Chris- 
tianity, and in a direction from, not 
towards, the great doctrines and prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. What of primi- 
tive tradition they had retained had 
become so corrupted, perverted, or 
travestied as to be hardly recogniza- 
ble. They had changed, even with 
the philosophers, the true basis of 
morals, and the corrupt morals of the 
people were only the practical devel- 
opment of the principles adopted by 
even the best of the Gentile philoso- 
phers, as rationalism is only the de- 
velopment of principles adopted by 
the reformers, who detested it, and 
asserted exclusive supernaturalism. 
Even the monotheism of some pa- 
gan philosophers was not the Chris- 
tian doctrine of one God, any more 
than simple theism—the softened 
name for deism—or even theophilan- 
thropy is Christianity. The Chris- 
tian God is not only one, but he is 
the creator of the world, of all things 
visible and invisible, the moral gov- 
ernor of the universe, and the remu- 
nerator of all who seek him. The 
God of Plato, or of any of the other 
philosophers, is no creative God, and 
the immortality of the soul that Plato 
and his master Socrates defended 
had hardly any analogy with the 
life and immortality brought to light 
through the Gospel. The Stoics, 
whom the author places in the front 
rank of pagan moralists, did not re- 
gard God as the creator of the world, 
and those among them who held 
that the soul survives the body, be- 
lieved not in the resurrection of the 
flesh, nor in future rewards and pun- 
ishments. Their motive to virtue 
was their own self-respect, and their 
study was to prove themselves inde- 
pendent of the flesh and its seduc- 
tions, indifferent to pleasure or pain, 
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serene and unalterable, through self- 
discipline, whatever the vicissitudes of 
life. The philosophers adopted the 
morality of pride, and aimed to live 
and act not as men dependent on their 
Creator, but as independent gods, 
while the people were sunk in the 
grossest ignorance and moral corrup- 
tion, and subject to the most base 
and abominable superstitions. Such 
was the pagan empire when Chris- 
tianity was first preached at Rome, 
only much worse than we venture to 
depict it. 

Now, to this Roman world, rotten 
to the core, the Christian preachers 
proclaimed a religion which arraigned 
its corruption, which contradicted its 
cherished ideas on every point, and 
substituted meekness for cruelty, and 
humility for pride, as the principle of 
morals. They had against them all 
the old superstitions and national re- 
ligions of the empire, the religion of 
the state, associated with all its victo- 
ries, supported by the whole power of 
the government, and by the habits, 
usages, traditions, and the whole po- 
litical, military, social, and religious 
life of the Roman people. They 
could not move without stepping on 
something held sacred, or open their 
mouths without offending some god 
or some religious usage; for the na- 
tional religion was interwoven with 
the simplest and most ordinary usa- 
ges of private and social life. If a pa- 
gan sneezed, no Christian could be civil 
enough to say, “ Jupiter help you,” for 
that would recognize a false god. Yet 
the Christian missionaries did succeed 
in converting Rome and making it the 
capital of the Christian world, as it 
was, when they entered it, the capital 
of the heathen world. You tell me 
this mighty change was effected, cir- 
cumstances favoring, by natural and 
human means! Credat Fudeus Ap- 
pelles, non ego. ° 

The cause of the success, after the 
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preparation named, which turns out 
to have been no preparation at all, 
were, according to the author, princi- 
pally the zeal, the enthusiasm, and 
the intolerance or exclusiveness of 
the Christians, the doctrines of the 
brotherhood of the race and of 
a future life, and their appeals to 
the emotional side of human na- 
ture. He does not think the con- 
version of Rome any thing remarka- 
ble. The philosophers had failed 
to regenerate society in the moral 
order, the old religions had _ lost 
their hold on men’s convictions, the 
old superstitions were losing their ter- 
rors, and men felt and sighed for 
something better than any thing they 
had. In fact, minds were unsettled, 
and were ready for something new. 
This description, not very applicable 
to Rome at the period in question, 
is not inapplicable to the Protestant 
world at the present time. Protes- 
tants are no longer satisfied with the 
results, either dogmatic or moral, of 
the Reformation, and the thinking 
portion of them wish for something 
better than any thing they have; yet 
not, therefore, can we conclude that 
they can easily, or by any purely hu- 
man means, be converted to the Ca- 
tholic Church; for they have—with 
individual exceptions, indeed—not lost 
their confidence in the underlying 
principle of the Reformation, or 
opened their minds or hearts to the 
acknowledgment of the principle, 
either of Catholic dogma or of Ca- 
tholic morals. It is not so much 
that they do not know or miscon- 
ceive that principle, but they have a 
deep-rooted repugnance to it, detest 
it, abhor it, and cannot even hear 
it named with patience. So was it 
with the pagan Romans. The whole 
pagan world was based on a princi- 
ple which the Christian preacher 
could not speak without contradict- 
ing. The Christian ideal was not 
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only above, but antagonistic to the 
pagan ideal, and, consequently, the 
more zealous the Christian missionary, 
the more offensive he would prove 
himself. His intolerance or exclu- 
siveness might help him whose faith 
was strong, yet little heeded in prac- 
tice;.. but when faith itself was not 
only wanting but indignantly rejected, 
it could only excite anger or deri- 
sion. 

The apostle had no Joint d’appui 
in the pagan traditions, and it was 
only rarely that he could find any 
thing in. heathen authors, poets, or 
philosophers that he could press into 
his service. The pagan, no doubt, 
had natural reason, but it was so 
darkened by spiritual ignorance, so 
warped by superstition, and so abnor- 
mally developed by false principles, 
that it was almost impossible to find 
in it anything on which an argument 
for the truth could be based. The 
Gospel was not in the pagan order of 
thought, and the Christian apologists 
had to support it by appealing to a line 
of tradition which the Gentiles had 
not, or had only as corrupted, per- 
verted, or travestied. The only tra- 
ditions they could appeal to were 
those of the Hebrews, and they found 
it necessary, in some sort, to convert 
the pagans to Judaism, before they 
could convince them of the truth of 
the Gospel. This was any thing but 
easy to be done; for the Gentiles 
despised the Jews and their traditions, 
and the Jews themselves were the 
most bitter enemies of the Christians, 
had crucified the founder of Chris- 
tianity, and rejected the Christian in- 
terpretation of their Scriptures. 

The doctrine of the brotherhood of 
the race taught by the church was 
something more than was taught by 
the philosophers, in fact, another doc- 
trine; and, though it had something 
consoling to the poor, the oppressed, 
the enslaved, yet these are precisely 
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the classes with whom old traditions 
linger the longest, and prejudices are 
the most inveterate and hardest to be 
overcome. They are the classes the 
most opposed to innovations, in the 
moral or spiritual order. The Pro- 
testant reformers proved this, and the 
peasantry were the last to accept the 
new gospel they preached, and rarely 
accepted it at all but through the in- 
fluence or compulsion of their princes 
and nobles. We see, also, now, in 
Protestant countries, that, the peasant- 
ry having become Protestant, are far 
more difficult to convert than per- 
sons by birth or education belonging 
to the upper classes. Yet, it was 
precisely among the lower classes, 
or rather the slave class, that the 
Christian missionary had his great- 
est success; though the emancipa- 
tion and equality he preached were 
spiritual only, not physical or social. 

The doctrine of future life the church 
taught was coupled with two other 
doctrines hard for pagans to receive. 
The mere continuance of the spirit 
after the death of the body was, in 
some form, no doubt, held by the 
whole pagan world, a few sceptics 
excepted; but the resurrection of 
the body, or that what had once 
ceased to live would live again, was 
a thing wholly foreign to the pagan 
mind, Plato never, to my recollec- 
tion, once hints it, and could not with 
his general principles. He held the 
union of the soul with the body to be 
a fall, a degradation from its previous 
state, the loss of its liberty; regarded 
the body as the enemy of the soul, as 
its dungeon, and looked upon death 
as its liberation, as a restoration to its 
original freedom and joy in the bo- 
som of the divinity. The pagans had, 
as far as I can discover, no belief in 
future rewards and punishment in the 
Christian sense. They believed in 
malevolent gods, who, if they failed 
to appease their wrath before dying, 
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would torture them after death in 
Tartarus; but the idea that a God of 
love would doom the wicked to hell, 
as a punishment for their moral of- 
fences or sins, was as hard for them 
to believe as it is for Mr. Lecky him- 
self. Yet Christianity taught it, and 
brought the whole empire to believe 
it. Christianity, while it delivered 
the pagans from the false terrors of 
superstition, replaced them by what 
to the pagan mind seemed even a 
still greater terror. 

In what the author says of appeals 
to the emotional side of our nature, 
he shows that he has studied pagan- 
ism with more care and less prejudice 
than he has Christianity. The emo- 
tions, as such, have for the Christian 
no moral or religious value. The 


love the Gospel requires is not an 
emotional love, and Christian morals 
have little to do with the moral senti- 
ment which Adam Smith asserted, 
or the benevolence which Hucheson 
held to be the principle of morality. 


There is no approach to the Chris- 
tian principle in the fine-spun senti- 
ment of Bernardine Saint-Pierre, Ma- 
dame de Staél, or Chateaubriand. 
Sentimentalism, in any form, is wholly 
foreign to Christian morals and to 
Christian piety, and neither has pro- 
bably a worse or a more dangerous 
enemy than the sentimentalism so 
rife in modern society, and which 
finds its way even into the writings of 
some Catholics. The sentiment of 
benevolence may be a mobile, but it 
is never the motive of Christian virtue. 
No doubt, one of the great causes of 
the success of Christianity was the in- 
exhaustible charity of the early Chris- 
tians, their love for one another, their 
respect for and tenderness to the 
poor, the forsaken, the oppressed, the 
afflicted, the suffering. But that cha- 
rity had not its origin in our emotion- 
al nature, and though it may be at- 
tended by sentiment, is itself by no 
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means a sentiment ; for its reason and 
motive was the love of God, espe- 
cially of God who had assumed our 
nature, and made himself man for 
man’s sake, and died on the cross for 
man’s redemption. The Christian 
sees God in every fellow-man who 
needs his assistance, or to whose 
wants he can minister. “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” The Christian finds his 
Lord, the Beloved of his soul, where- 
ever he finds one for whom Christ 
died, to whom he can be of service. 
This charity, this love, may be 
mimicked by the sentiment of bene- 
volence, but it does not grow out of 
it, is not that sentiment developed or 
intensified; it depends on the great 
central mystery of Christianity, that 
of “the Word made flesh,” and can 
never be found where faith in the 
Incarnation is wanting, and faith is, 
always and everywhere, an intellec- 
tual act, not a sentimental affection. 
If it were a natural sentiment or emo- 
tion, why was it to be found among 
Christians alone? The heathen had 
all of nature that Christians have; 
they even recognized the natural bro- 
therhood of the race, as does the 
author; how happens it, then, if 
Christianity is only a development 
of heathenism, and Christian charity 
is only a natural sentiment, that you 
find no trace of it in the pagan world? 
There is no effect without a cause, 
and there must have been something 
operating with Christians that was 
not to be found in paganism, and 
which is not included even in nature. 
The pagans, like modern Protes- 
tants, worshipped success, and regard- 
ed success as a mark of the approba- 
tion of the gods. Misfortune, ill-luck, 
failure was a proof of the divine dis- 
pleasure. Cromwell and his Round- 
heads interpreted uniformly their 
victories over the royalists as an 
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indisputable proof of the divine ap- 
proval of their course. It never oc- 
curred to them that the Almighty 
might be using them to chastise the 
royalists for their abuse of his favors, 
or to execute vengeance on a party 
that had offended him, and that, 
when he had accomplished his pur- 
pose with them, he would break 
them as a potter’s vessel, and cast 
them away. ‘The heathen looked 
upon the poor, the needy, the enslav- 
ed, the infirm, the helpless, and the 
suffering, as under the malediction of 
the gods, and refused to offer them 
any aid or consolation. They left 
the poor to struggle and starve. They 
did not do even so much for them as 
to shut them up in prisons called 
poor-houses. They looked with 
haughty contempt on the poor and 
needy, and if they sometimes threw 
them a crust, it was from pride, not 
charity, without the least kindly sym- 
pathies with them. As with modern 
non-Catholics, poverty, with them, was 
regarded and treated as a misfortune 
or as a crime. 

Yet the Christians looked upon the 
poor with love and respect. Poverty, 
in their eyes, was no misfortune, no 
crime, but really a blessing, as bring- 
ing them nearer to God, and giving 
to the Christian more abundant in 
this world’s goods an opportunity 
to do good, and lay up treasures in 
heaven. The Christian counts what 
he gives to the poor and needy as 
so much treasure saved, and placed 
beyond the reach of thieves and rob- 
bers, or any of the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Whence this difference be- 
tween the pagan and the Christian, 
we might say, between the Catholic 
and non-Catholic? It cannot come 
from the simple recognition of the 
natural brotherhood of the race, for the 
natural ties of race and of kindred fail 
to call forth a love so strong, so en- 
during, so self-forgetting as Christian 
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charity. Indeed, Christian charity is 
decidedly above the forces of nature. 
The brotherhood that gives rise to it 
is not the brotherhood in Adam, but 
the closer brotherhood in Christ; not 
in generation, but in regeneration. 
Give, then, as large a part as you 
will to Christian charity, in the con- 
version of Rome, you still have offer- 
ed no proof that the conversion was 
effected by natural causes, for that 
charity itself is supernatural, and not 
in the order of natural causes. 

Mr. Lecky wholly fails to adduce 
any natural causes adequate to the 
explanation of the conversion of 
Rome and the triumph of Christiani- 
ty over paganism. He cannot do 
it, for this one sufficient reason, that 
paganism was impotent to reform 
itself, and yet it had all the natural 
causes working for it that Christiani- 
ty had. The Christians had no more 
of nature than had the pagans, while 
all the natural advantages, power, 
wealth, institutions, human learning 
and science, the laws, habits, customs, 
and usages of the entire nation, or 
aggregation of nations, were against 
them. How, then, not only do by na- 
ture what the same nature in paganism 
could not do, or by nature alone 
triumph over nature clothed with so 
many advantages, and presenting so 
many obstacles? Why should nature 
be stronger, and so much stronger, in 
Christians than in Pagans, that a 
few illiterate fishermen from the lake 
of Genesareth, belonging by race to- 
the despised nation of the Jews, 
could change not only the belief, but 
the moral life of the whole Roman 
people? Clearly, the Christians could 
not succeed without a power which 
paganism had not, and therefore not 
without a power that nature does not 
and cannot furnish. 

The author denies the supernatu- 
ral, and seeks to combat the argu- 
ment we use by showing that several 
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eastern superstitions, especially the 
worship of Isis, were introduced into 
Rome about the same time with 
Christianity, and gained no little cur- 
rency, in spite of the imperial edicts 
against them. This is true, but there 
was no radical difference between 
those eastern superstitions and the 
state religion, and they demanded 
and effected no change of morals or 
manners. They were all in the order 
of the national religion, were based 
on the same principle, only they were 
a little more sensual and corrupt. 
Their temporary success required no 
other basis than Roman paganism 
itself furnished. And the edicts 
against their mysteries and orgies 
were seldom executed. It needs no 
supernatural principle to account for 
the rapid rise and spread of Metho- 
dism in a Protestant community, for 
it is itself only a form of Protestant- 
ism. But Christianity was not, and 
is not, in any sense, a form or develop- 
ment of paganism; in almost every 
particular, it is its direct contradictory. 
It was based on a totally different 
principle, and held entirely different 
maxims of life. A worshipper of 
Bacchus or Isis could without diffi- 
culty conform to the national or state 
religion, and comply with all its re- 
quirements. The Christian could 
conform in nothing, and comply with 
no pagan requirements. He could 
take no part in the national festivities, 
the national games, amusements, or 
rejoicings, for these were all dedicated 
to idols. There is no analogy in the 
case. 

Mr. Lecky denies that the conver- 
sion of Rome was a miracle, and that 
it was effected on the evidence of 
‘miracles. He admits that miracles 
are possible, though he confounds 
miracles with prodigies, and says 
there is five times more proof in the 
case of many miracles than would be 
required to prove an ordinary histori- 
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cal fact; but he rejects miracles, not 
for the want of proof, nor because 
science has disproved them, but be- 
cause the more intelligent. portion of 
mankind have gradually dropped 
them, and ceased to believe in them, 
as they have dropped the belief in 
fairies, dwarfs, etc. The enlightened 
portion of mankind, it must be under- 
stood, are those who think like Mr. 
Lecky, and profess a Christianity 
without Christ, moral obligation with- 
out God the creator, and hold effects 
are producible without causes. We 
confess that we are not of their num- 
ber, and probably shall never be an 
enlightened man in their sense. We 
believe in miracles, and that miracles 
had not a little to do with the intro- 
duction and establishment of Chris- 
tianity. As the author admits them 
to be possible, and that many are 
sustained by far greater proof than is 
needed to prove ordinary historical 
events, we hope that it will be allowed, 
that, in believing them, we are not 
necessarily involved in total dark- 
ness. But we have no space, at pre- 
sent, to enter upon the general ques- 
tion of miracles—a question that can- 
not be properly treated without treat- 
ing the whole question of the natural 
and the supernatural. 

The author tells us that the early 
Christians at Rome rarely appealed, 
if at all, to miracles as proofs either 
of their doctrines or their mission. 
Yet that they sometimes did would 
seem pretty certain from the pains 
the pagans took to break the force of 
the Christian miracles by ascribing 
them to magic, or by setting up ana- 
logous or counter miracles of their 
own. Certain it is, however, that 
they appealed to the supernatural, and 
adduced not only the miracle of the 
resurrection of our Lord, which en- 
tered into the very staple of their 
preaching, and was one of the bases 
of their faith, but to that stariding 
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miracle of prophecy, and of a super- 
natural providence—the Jewish peo- 
ple. The very religion they preached 
was supernatural, from beginning to 
end, and they labored to prove the 
necessity of faith in Christ, who was 
crucified, who rose from the dead, 
and is Lord of heaven and earth. 
There is no particular miracle or pro- 
phecy adduced to prove this that can- 
not, indeed, be cavilled at; but the 
Hebrew traditions and the faith of the 
Jewish people could not be set aside. 
Here was a whole nation whose entire 
life through many thousand years had 
been based on a prophecy, a promise 
of the Messiah. ‘This prophecy, fre- 
quently renewed, and borne witness 
to by the national organization, the 
religious institutions, sacrifices, and 
offerings, and the entire national and 
moral life through centuries, is a most 
stupendous miracle. When you take 
this in connection with the traditions 
preserved in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which go back to the creation of the 
world—developing one uniform sys- 
tem of thought, one uniform doctrine, 
one uniform faith, free from all super- 
stition; one uniform plan of divine 
providence, and throwing a marvellous 
light on the origin, duty, and end of 
man—you find a supernatural fact 
which is irresistible, and sufficient 
of itself to convince any unprejudiced 
mind that Christianity is the fulfil- 
ment of the promises made to Adam 
after his expulsion from the Garden, 
to the patriarchs, to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and to the Jewish people. 

We have no space here to develop 
this argument, but it is the argument 
that had great weight with ourselves 
personally, and, by the grace of God, 
was the chief argument that brought 
us to believe in the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and in the church as the fulfil- 
ment of the synagogue. The apos- 
tles and early apologists continually, 
in one form or another, appeal to this 
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standing miracle, this long-continued 
manifestation .of the supernatural, as 
the basis of their proof of Christiani- 
ty. They adduced older traditions 
than any the pagans could pretend 
to, and set forth a faith that had con- 
tinued from the first man, which had 
once been the faith of all mankind, 
and from which the Gentiles had 
fallen away, and been plunged, in 
consequence, into the darkness of un- 
belief, and subjected to all the terrors 
of the vilest, most corrupt, and abo- 
minable superstitions. They labored 
to show that the Gentiles, in the 
pride of their hearts, had forsaken 
the God that made them, creator of 
heaven and earth, and all things 
therein, visible or invisible, for Sa- 
tan, for demons, and for gods made 
with their own hands, or fashioned 
by their own lusts and evil imagina- 
tions. They pursued, indeed, the 
same line of argument that Catholics 
pursue against Protestants, only modi- 
fied by the fact that the Protestant 
falling away, so clearly foretold by St. 
Paul in his Epistles, is more recent, 
less complete, and Protestants have 
not yet sunk so low as had the Gen- 
tiles of the Roman empire. 

But it was not enough to establish 
the truth of Christianity in the Roman 
mind. Christian morals are above 
the strength of nature alone; yet the 
pagans were not only induced to give 
up their own principle of morals, and 
to accept as true the Christian prin- 
ciple, but they gave up their old prac- 
tices, and yielded a practical obe- 
dience to the Christian law. Those 
same Romans changed their manner 
of life, and attained to the very sum- 
mits of Christian sanctity. The phi- 
losophers gave many noble precepts, 
preserved from a purer tradition than 
their own, but they had no power to 
get them practised, and our author 
himself says they had no influence 
on the people ; yet they enjoined noth- 
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ing above the forces of nature. The 
Christians came, taught the people a 
morality impracticable to nature even in 
its integrity, and yet what they taught 
was actually practised even by wo- 
men, children, and slaves. How was 
this? It was not possible without 
supernatural aid, or the infusion of 
grace which elevates the soul above 
the level of nature, enabling it at 
once to act from a supernatural prin- 
ciple, and from a supernatural motive. 
All who have attempted the practise 
of Christian perfection by the strength 
of nature alone, have sadly failed. 
Take the charitable institutions, socie- 
ties for relieving the poor, providing 
for the aged and infirm, protecting 
the fatherless and widows, for restor- 
ing the fallen, and reforming the vi- 
cious or criminal, established by non- 
Catholics—they are all comparative, if 
not absolute failures. Though model- 
led after institutions of the church, and 
supported at lavish expense, none of 
them succeed. They lack some es- 
sential element which is efficacious in 
Catholic institutions, and that element 
is undoubtedly supernatural grace, 
for that is all Catholics have that 
they have not in far greater abun- 
dance. They have humanity, natural 
benevolence, learning, ability, and 
ample wealth—why do they not suc- 
ceed? Because they lack supernatu- 
ral charity, and the blessing of God 
that always accompanies it. No other 
reasons can be assigned. 

Mr. Lecky thinks the persecutions 
by the state, which the early Chris- 
tians had to endure, or that the 
spread of Christianity in spite of 
them, are not worth anything in the 
argument. In the first place, he pre- 
tends that the persecutions were not 
very severe, and were for the most 
part confined to particular localities, 
and rarely became general in the em- 
pire; they were of brief duration, 
and came only at distant intervals, 
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and the number of martyrs could not 
have been great. In the second 
place, the persecutions rather helped 
the persecuted religion, as persecution 
usually does. Rome, in reality, was 
tolerant, and most of the pagan em- 
perors were averse to harsh measures, 
and connived at the growth of the 
new religion, which they regarded as 
one of the innumerable superstitions 
hatched in the East, and which must 
soon pass away. 

Rome tolerated for conquered na- 
tions their national religion, or wor- 
ship, but no religion except the state 
religion for Romans. The national 
gods recognized by the senate, and 
whose images were allowed to stand 
by the side of the Roman gods, 
might be worshipped ; but no Roman 
citizen was allowed to desert the 
state religion, and nowhere in the 
empire was any religion tolerated 
that was not the national worship of 
some people subject or tributary to 
Rome. Now, Christianity was no na- 
tional religion, and was hostile to the 
state religion, and utterly irreconcila- 
ble with it; for it there was no tole- 
ration ; it was prohibited by the laws 
of the empire as well as by the edicts 
of the emperors. The Christians 
might at first be overlooked as too 
insignificant to excite hostility, or 
they might have been regarded, since 
they were chiefly Jews, as a Jewish 
sect ; they might also, as they were a 
quiet, peaceable people, obeying the 
laws when not repugnant to the law 
of God, performing all their moral, 
social, and civil duties, and never 
mingling in the affairs of state, have 
been connived at for a time. But 
they had no legal protection, and if 
complained of and brought before 
the tribunals, and proved to be Chris- 
tians, they had no alternative but to 
conform to the national religion or 
suffer death, often in the most excru- 
ciating forms; for the Romans were 
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adepts in cruelty, and took delight in 
watching the writhings and sufferings 
of their victims. Even Trajan, while 
he prohibited the search for them, or- 
dered, if accused and convicted of be- 
ing Christians, that they should be 
put to death. 

Such being the law, the prefect or 
governor of a province could at any 
time, without any imperial edict, put 
the law in force against the Christians, 
if so disposed ; and that they did so 
in all the provinces of the empire, fre- 
quently and with unsparing severity, 
we know from history. The Chris- 
tians were safe at no time and no- 
where in the empire, and it is proba- 
ble that the number of victims of the 
ten general persecutions were by far 
the smaller number of those who 
suffered for the faith prior to the ac- 
cession of Constantine. We place 
no confidence in the calculations of 
Gibbon or our author, and we have 
found no reason for believing that the 
Christian historians, or the fathers, ex- 
aggerated the number of those who 
received the crown of martyrdom. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that paganism had lost its hold on the 
Roman mind till long after the Chris- 
tians had become a numerous body 
in the empire. There were, no doubt, 
individuals who treated all religions 
with indifference, but never had the 
pagan superstitions a stronger hold 
on the mass of the people, especially 
in Rome and the western provinces, 
than during the first two centuries of 
our era. The republic had been 
transformed into the empire, and the 
government was never stronger, or 
the worship of the state more intole- 
rant, more fervent, or more energeti- 
cally supported by the government. 
The work of Romanizing the various 
conquered nations was effected under 
the emperors, and the signs of de- 
cline and dissolution of the empire 
did not appear till near the close of the 
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third century. The Roman state and 
paganism seemed to be indissolubly 
linked together—so closely that the 
pagans attributed to the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity the decline and 
downfall of both. Certain it is, that 
paganism lost its hold on the people 
or the state only in proportion to the 
progress of Christianity; and the 
abandonment of the heathen gods 
and the desertion of the heathen tem- 
ples were due to the preaching of the 
Gospel, not a fact which preceded 
and prepared the way for it. Con- 
verts are seldom made from the irre- 
ligious and indifferent classes, who are 
the last, in any age, to be reached or 
affected by truth and piety. 

The fact is, that paganism fought 
valiantly to the last, and Christianity 
had to meet and grapple with it in its 
full force, and when supported by the 
strongest and most effective govern- 
ment that ever existed, still in the 
prime and vigor of its life. The 
struggle was harder and_ longer 
continued than is commonly sup- 
posed, and by no means ended 
with Constantine. Paganism reas- 
cended the throne—in principle, at 
least—under Constantius, the son, and 
avowedly under Julian, the nephew 
of the first Christian emperor. Every 
pagan statesman saw, from the first, 
that there was an irrepressible anta- 
gonism between Christianity and pa- 
ganism, and that the former could 
not prevail without destroying the lat- 
ter, and, of course, the religion of the 
state, and apparently not without de- 
stroying the state with it. The intel- 
ligent and patriotic portion of the Ro- 
man people must have regarded the 
spread of Christianity very much as 
the Protestant leaders regard the 
spread of Catholicity in our own 
country. They looked upon it as a 
foreign religion, and anti-Roman. It 
rejected the gods of Rome, to whom 
the city was indebted for her victories 
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and the empire of the world. We 
may be sure, then, that the whole 
force of the state, the whole force of 
the pagan worship, backed by the 
passions and fanaticism of the people, 
whether of the city or the provinces, 
was exerted to crush out the new and 
offensive worship; and, whether the 
numbers of martyrs were a few more 
or a few less, the victory obtained by 
Christianity against such fearful odds 
is not explicable without the assump- 
tion of supernatural aid—especially 
when that victory carried with it a 
complete change of morals and man- 
ners, and the practice in not a few who 
underwent it of a heroic sanctity, or 
virtues which are confessedly above 
our natural strength. 

No false or merely natural religion 
could have survived, far less have 
vanquished, such opposition as Chris- 
tianity encountered at every point. 
The very fact that it thrived, in spite 
of the fearful persecution to which it 
was subjected, is a proof of its truth 
and divinity. We grant the blood 
of the martyrs was the seed of the 
church, but persecution fails only 
when it meets truth, when it meets 
God as the resisting force. We know 
the strength of superstition and the 
tenacity of fanaticism; but we deny 
that persecution has ever increased 
or multiplied the adherents or aided 
the growth of a false religion. There 
is no example of it in history. It is 
only the truth that does not succumb ; 
and even they who profess the truth, 
when they have lost the practice 
of it, have yielded to the spirit of 
the world, and have ceased to be 
faithful to God, fail to stand before 
persecution, as was seen in the almost 
entire extinction of Catholics in the 
European nations that accepted the 
Protestant Reformation. The ineffi- 
cacy of persecution to extinguish the 
doctrine persecuted is a commonplace 
of liberalism; but history proves the 
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contrary, and hence the fact that 
Christianity, instead of being extin- 
guished by the heathen persecution, 
spread under it, and even gained 
power by it, is no mean proof of its 
truth and its supernatural support. 

The author obtains his adverse 
conclusion by substituting for the 
Christianity to which Rome was ac- 
tually converted, and which actually 
triumphed in the empire, a Christi- 
anity of his own manufacture, a ra- 
tionalistic Christianity, which has no- 
thing to do with Christ Jesus, and 
him crucified ; a Christianity despoiled 
of its mysteries, its doctrinal teach- 
ings, its distinctive moral precepts, 
and reduced to a simple moral philo- 
sophy. It is with him a theory, a 
school; not a fact, not a law, not an 
authority, not a living organism, 
nor of an order essentially different 
from paganism. His Christianity has 
its starting point in paganism, and 
only marks a particular stage in the 
general progress of the race. He 
does not see that it and paganism 
start from entirely different principles, 
and come down through separate and 
hostile lines, or that they have different 
ancestors. He does not understand 
that Christianity, if a development at 
all, is not the development of pagan- 
ism, but of the patriarchal and Jewish 
religion, which placed the principle 
of duty in man’s relation to God as 
his creator and final cause, not in the 
assumption of man’s own divinity or 
godship. Hence he finds no need 
of supernatural aid to secure its tri- 
umph. 

The author, placing Christianity in 
the same line with paganism, supposes 
that he accounts sufficiently for the 
conversion of Rome by the assump- 
tion that the Christians placed a 
stronger emphasis on certain doc- 
trines held by the pagan philosophers, 
and were actuated by a greater zeal 
and enthusiasm than were those phi- 
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losophers themselves. Yet he does 
not show the origin of the greater 
zeal, nor its character; and he entire- 
ly misapprehends the enthusiasm of 
the early Christians. They were, in 
no received sense of the word, enthu- 
siasts, nor were they, in his sense of 
the word, even zealots. They in no 
sense corresponded to the character 
given them in Zhe Last Days of 
Pompeii. They were neither enthu- 
siasts nor fanatics; and their zeal, 
springing from true charity, was ne- 
ver obtrusive nor annoying. We find 
in the earlier and later sects enthusi- 
asts, fanatics, and zealots, who are 
excessively offensive, and yet are able 
to carry away the simple, the igno- 
rant, and the undisciplined; but we 
never find them among the early or- 
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thodox Christians, any more than you 
do among Catholics at the present 
day. The early Christians did not 
“creep into houses and lead away 
silly women,” nor assault people in 
the streets or market-place, and seek 
to cram Christianity down their 
throats, whether they would or not, 
but were singularly sober, quiet, or- 
derly, and regular in their proceed- 
ings, as Catholics have always been, 
compelling not people to hear them 
against their will, and instructing in 
the faith only those who manifested 
a desire to be instructed. The author 
entirely mistakes both the Christian 
order of thought and the character 
of the early Christians who suffered 
from and finally triumphed over the 
pagan empire. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


PAGANINA, 


I. 


MAsTER ALoysius SWIBERT was 
an organist in a small Austrian town ; 
but from afar his perfect knowledge 
of harmony, and freshness and deli- 
cacy of inspiration, were known and 
praised; and many a stranger artist, 
having heard him, wondered that he 
did not seek renown and even glory 
in larger cities, and saw with aston- 
ishment how his art and his simple 
friendships contented and ornament- 
ed a life requiring nothing more. 

He gave his time to the study of 
the great masters, a study full of pure 
enjoyment, but laborious and difficult, 
and, with a singular simplicity of 
character, he never approached them 
without the greatest reserve and re- 
spect. 


Obstinately he worked, allowing 
imself but little respite to indulge 
the flights of his fancy, or the inspira- 
tion which, now and then, came toe 
him so luminously, so brightly that 
the brave artist cried out his thanks 
in ecstasy, in the fulness of his joy. 

His musical thoughts are all in a 
tiny volume. No long fantasies— 
half pages mostly—sometimes only 
lines, short and excellent and origi- 
nal; blessed originality, not coarse or 
confusing, but healthy and true—the 
daughter and messenger of inspira- 
tion ! 


Il. 


Thus rolled the weeks, returning 
ever the Sunday so ardently desired; 
for to Master Swibert each Sunday 
was an event. He thought of the 
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one passed, and looked forward to the 
coming one; all were equally dear. 
From the Saturday evening previous, 
all things sang to him his feast-day 
songs, and the next morning, collect- 
ed and serious, in his best clothes, he 
sought his church and his organ. 

He had his own ideas, considered 
extreme by some, on the ministry of 
the musician in the services of the 
church, on the respect due the place 
and the instrument. His heart beat 
when he approached the organ, and 
he played, following his conscience, 
sometimes well, sometimes better, 
never seeking success—on the contra- 
ry, dreading it. 

His work accomplished, he walked 
with his sister, serious and happy. 
The people loved to see them pass, 
and, from the doors of their houses, 
saluted them amicably. In return, 
they gave each a pleasant smile, and 
rejoiced that men and things should 
wear their holiday robes, their Sun- 
day colors. If the trees were green 
and the weather fine, their happiness 
was complete. It made the good 
man sad, though, if men or children 
worked, or even planned their occu- 
pations. “Poor creatures!” he said, 
“is not even Sunday for them?” 
And his heart beat as he spoke. 
But when he met whole families en- 
joying themselves, the fathers impor- 
tant, the mothers busy and happy, 
and the children gay and prattling, he 
entered his lodging so happily, kissed 
his sister, and awaited his friends. 


III. 


He had but two—that is too many 
—and these could only remember 
having passed one Sunday evening 
away from Master Swibert. On 
their arrival, there were three just 
men under the same roof —one more 
than is necessary in order that our 
Lord may be in the midst of them. 
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They supped, and the organist’s 
sister, twelve years younger than he, 
a fresh and graceful girl, waited on 
his guests, and offered them some 
nice white cakes, prepared the day 
before. Each one paid her his 
heartfelt compliments, while, smiling 
and silent, with pleasure she received 
them. 

After supper, Master Swibert seat- 
ed himself at his piano and played 
for his friends his studies of the past 
week. The music was mingled with 
conversation, and art and philosophy 
beguiled the hours. Seated around 
a good-sized pot of beer, with con- 
sciences at ease, with active bodies 
and cheerful spirits, these companions 
pursued endless conversations in all 
that interested their honest hearts, 
until, as night closed round them, 
their souls were elevated and they 
spoke of heaven. There seemed to 
be a marvellous contact between 
their natures and all that is spiritual. 

Such was Master Swibert’s interior 
on Sunday evenings. Could chance 
have led thither some growing youth, 
all ardor and enthusiasm, and had he 
essayed the eternal temptations of 
love and glory, his answer would 
have been a smile. There they had 
no place. The three friends were 
happy. 

IV. 

But in this world every thing pass- 
es, happiness especially. The day 
came when Master Swibert had to 
part from all he loved—his quiet 
habits, his home, and his country. 

He was tall, and looked strong 
and healthy; yet his friends were dis- 
quieted about him, for he seemed 
restless, like a tree which outwardly 
appears vigorous, but at heart de- 
cayed and liable to fall with the first 
rough wind. His physicians gave a 
reason for their uneasiness, and order- 
ed him south. 
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The organist and his sister set out 
one day, hurrying their adieus as 
people who run away. When they 
were at the foot of the Alps in Italy, 
they stopped at a sunny little town, a 
day’s journey from Milan, which we 
will call Arése. Master Swibert was 
then forty-four. 

How this man, who, till now, had 
lived more like a priest than a man 
of the world, could be led by his 
passions to marry an Italian and a 
singer, is difficult to explain. Besides, 
it is superfluous to look for a reason 
for any unreasonable act. Perhaps 
the good old sun was the cause, 
laughing behind the trees at the fol- 
lies of which he makes us guilty. 

But the girl was pretty, reputed 
good, and dedicated to her parents 
every moment her vanity did not re- 
quire. So the organist married her. 


v. 

They say love lives by contrasts ; 
the god of such a union should have 
been well fed. But his life was short, 
for, after a few months only, he died. 
Perhaps of a fit of indigestion. 

The Italian did not like the retired 
and exclusive life demanded of her, 
and the German could not accept 
the free behavior of his wife. He 
could not believe in the purity of a 
soul that sought vulgar homage and 
common admiration. 

He was wrong to judge her by the 
ideas of his own country. His name 
there had been so honorably borne 
that, if it was for the singer too heavy 
a burden, death only could release 
her. This death took place under 
peculiar circumstances. 

Paganini was just then being heard 
at Milan, and exercising that singular 
fascination that made his artistic per- 
sonality the most characteristic of our 
time. 

This age, which believes in no- 
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thing, accords him a legend, and, in 
truth, his power with the instrument 
he used was surprising and unequal- 
led. 

The fascination he possessed by 
his eccentric and well-executed per- 
formances is well known; how, for 
instance, he only appeared in a demi- 
obscurity, in some romantic scene; 
or, in some fit of inspiration, broke 
rudely the three strings of his instru- 
ment, and performed on the remain- 
ing one his most astonishing varia- 
tions. 

Whether it was skill, or a want of 
genius, no matter; the effect produ- 
ced was marvellous. On the wife of 
Master Swibert the result was aston- 
ishing. Her child was born before 
its time, and in one of the side-scenes 
of the theatre of La Scala. 

Its life seemed so feebly assured 
that it was baptized immediately with 
the name of Rose Marie; but Paga- 
nini, flattered by the adventure, in- 
sisting upon being godfather on the 
occasion, the little one was only 
known by the name of Paganina. 

Thus was born the singular artist 
whose history we relate. We know 
the exterior facts, the accidents, we 
may say, ofher life. Popular imagina- 
tion has made of them an interesting 
legend ; but these facts were produ- 
ced by interior emotions little under- 
stood, and would be perfectly unin- 
telligible could we not trace in her 
the two tendencies, the two natures, 
which she inherited from her parents. 

Master Swibert arrived in time to 
say adieu to his wife, who did not 
survive her confinement. ‘Then, as a 
miser with his treasure, he carried off 
his daughter. The child was feeble, 
but the organist felt within himself 
such an intensity of paternal love 
that he could not doubt she would 
live; “for,” said he, “the vital forces 
of a creature are not wholly in itself, 
but in the love of its parents,” 
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The sister of Master Swibert had 
married and left him. Therefore, 
alone with his daughter, he entered 
an unoccupied house, where their 
new lives should develop themselves. 


VI. 

Happy the children born of Chris- 
tian parents! They alone under- 
stand the integrity of affection that 
addresses itself to the soul, the deli- 
cacy of love which envelops the in- 
fant, from the bosom of its mother, 
conducting it through every danger, 
and, even in spite of maternal instinct, 
to the port of safety. 

The organist could put in practice 
no personal theories of education. 
He thought a father and mother (he 
was both) have but one thing to do 
—to love and love on, to watch on 
their knees near the cradle of their 
child, to observe attentively the 
movements of the soul in its dawning 
light, to direct it on high, always on 
high, guard it from all that is impure, 
(triviality, even, he considered so ;) and 
so, in fine, enforce the impressions of 
a saintly and ideal character, before 
even the child has consciousness of its 
perceptions. 

Give your imagination to the inte- 
rior of a family where such senti- 
ments prevail; one sees marvellous 
things, that no painter can paint in 
colors true enough to render public. 
O pure and holy family joys! Ifwe 
hesitate to describe you, it is from re- 
spect. We know with what discretion 
we should touch on holy things, and 
we hardly dare to make ourselves un- 
derstood, to those who are fathers, by 
sketching the scenes of these first 
years of childhood between Master 
Swibert and his daughter. 


VIL. 


Night has come; the child is going 
to sleep. Her father, pursuing his 


studies, is seated at the piano near 
the little being who has all his heart, 
and is now his inspiration ; the waves 
of harmony go out into the night, 
white apparitions encircle the cradle, 
graze the earth, and fly away. The 
child sleeps. 

Attentive and listening, her angel 
looks at her, opening slightly its 
wings to better protect her, and 
throwing over her closed eye-lids the 
bluish and transparent veil. The lit- 
tle face smiles sweetly. 

In the morning she awakes, her 
soul filled with the joys of the night. 
She hears the birds sing, and the 
bright morning sun with heavenly 
rays gilds the cover of her little bed. 
She watches it play on her white 
curtains and turns toward her father, 
her eyes filled with tears, a weight 
on her heart. “ Why do you weep, 
my daughter?” ‘“ Because, my fa- 
ther, I love you dearly, and I am too 
happy.” 

Yes, well may we discuss the joys 
of childhood. To sing them, poets 
lose their breath; to paint them, ex- 
haust the colors of their palettes ; 
and heap image upon image as their 
heated fancies may suggest, yet what 
have they done? Nothing. Yet the 
subject is worth their study. And how 
is it that there are so many who have 
known these joys in all their purity, 
who in their manhood gaze on into 
the future, and so seldom look to 
that past which made them so happy ? 
Would they not, at times, give worlds 
to be again that little child at its 
mother’s knee? 


VIII. 


Paganina was nearly seven years 
old, when she found a companion; 
the organist’s sister died, leaving her 
only child to the care of her brother. 

The little boy, named André, seem- 
ed to be of a gentle and even weak 
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character. 
his cousin, but never was presented a 
more perfect contrast. 

Paganina had not yet acquired 
that marvellous beauty that after- 
ward became so celebrated, but 
something there was about her very 
strange and very attractive. 


He was the same.age as 


She was reticent and retiring, non- 
chalant in gesture and careless in 
behavior. Her face was always sad, 
an indescribable, almost ferocious 
ennui seeming completely to over- 
power her. But if some recital, some 
sudden expression touched her imagi- 
nation, or music entranced her, her 
deep black eyes threw out a violet 
flame, and even sparkled. But tha 
was all. The calm of an affected, 
scornful carelessness returned imme- 
diately. 

Restlessness is the common host of 
the domestic hearth. 

Master Swibert trembled to see the 
worldly and theatrical genius of the 
mother develop in the child ; he knew 
well that, in a nature strong and deep 
as hers, such tastes would make terri- 
ble ravages. And the development 
of each successive year was not cal- 
culated to dispel his fears. 

Everything in the child alarmed 
him, from her habitual concentration 
to her fits of passionate tenderness— 
the outburst of the moment, volcano- 
like, a jet of brilliant flame which 
sparkles and goes out. 


IX. 


Master Swibert could boast in his 
dying hours of never having deserted 
the child for an hour even. After 
having devoted the early hours of the 
day to her and her cousin’s educa- 
tion, he superintended and guided 
their recreations—an important part, 
in good hands, of the training of a child. 

He had the habit of taking every 
day a long walk. The route they 
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loved best he called the German 
road. It was that by which the or- 
ganist had come to Italy. The sight 
of it revived his memories, and flat- 
tered the melancholy love he gave 
his country. 

On the way, the children listened 
to the stories of the good musician, 
who so willingly related them. They 
spoke of Germany ; for on this chap- 
ter Master Swibert never tired. He 
led his little auditors into the world 
of ballads and legends, and we can 
readily imagine the pretty curiosity 
and happy astonishment which, at 
their age, he awakened. Their favor- 
ite legend was that of the great empe- 
ror Barbarossa, who slept so many 
centuries in an obscure grotto, lean- 
ing on a table of stone into which 
his beard had grown. These stories 
were better than our nurses tell; for 
the organist related them, not to 
impose on. the credulity of his youth- 
ful auditory, but to extract the poetry 
they contained; and this he did won- 
derfully. Poetry never did harm to 
any one. 

3ut the children loved, even better 
than the legends, the recitals suitable 
for them from the German poets. 
The story of Mignon delighted 
them. What could be told them 
sufficed ; and they loved the little girl 
who had no other language than 
song, who took the face of an angel 
and aspired to heaven, where she 
went without scarcely having lived 
on earth. 

Their imagination was inflamed. 
They longed to see the country of 
their dreams. Sometimes, at the 
turn of the road, they began to run, in 
the unavowed hope of seeing, at last, 
what was behind the mountain; but, 
the circuit passed, and only a long 
road, apparently without end, pre- 
senting itself, the poor little things 
cried with disappointment. Their fa- 
ther, ready to weep with them, took 
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them in his arms to control them, and 
told them for the hundredth time one 
of his pretty ballads. 


X. 


The route into Germany is through 
a beautiful country. After traversing 
a plain for some distance, one enters 
into a deep gorge in the mountain 
and then begins to ascend. 

This gorge gives passage to a tor- 
rent, dry in summer, but, becoming fu- 
rious during the rains of autumn, up- 
roots trees, carries away bridges, and, 
undermining the stones at their base, 
lowers, each year, the level of the 
neighboring elevations. The route 
accommodates itself poorly to this 
terrible neighbor, and follows it as 
far off as possible. Around on the 
left shore, it turns quickly at a certain 
height, and crosses the torrent over a 
very high bridge. There, continuing 
to ascend, it makes a circuit over a 
plain of moderate extent, while a nar- 
row and badly constructed road, bor- 
dering the sides of the ravine, leaves 
it to descend to the magnificent resi- 
dence which, from time immemorial, 
belongs to the family of the Ligonieri. 
It is called the Chateau Sarrasin. 

A view unequalled presents itself 
from this elevation. Beiow it, on the 
first ladder of the heights, is seen the 
black mass of the chateau, so near 
that one can almost penetrate into 
the interior of the edifice ; and beyond, 
the plain, displaying under the silvery 
net-work of its water-courses the rich- 
ness of its vegetation; and finally, 
on the left, the wooded slopes 
of the mountain, crowned with gla- 
ciers, and developing into a gigantic 
hemicycle. When the dazzled eye is 
at rest, or gazing afar, it ever re- 
turns to the Chateau Sarrasin; and 
worthy is it of the closest regard. 

Its name indicates its antiquated 
pretensions; but it has no uniformity 
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of style; each age has given it a 
stone, and from the labor of centuries 
has resulted a whole of a character 
grand and majestic. 

Proudly encamped on a perpen- 
dicular rock, accessible only on one 
side, it commands the plain and de- 
fies the mountain with its black and 
menacing tower, that seems to have 
been placed there to protect the other 
less hardy constructions. 

From the road, the traveller raises 
his eyes to this eagle’s nest; he con- 
templates with pleasure the terraces 
which shelve below, suspending over 
the precipice their flowering groves 
and massive oaks, and, naturally, he 
demands its history. Yet this his- 
tory was not always to be praised. 
The chronicle credits those who in- 
habited it in past ages with a series of 
adventures more curious than moral, 
and enough to fill a book of legends. 

The Ligonieri have followed the 
progress of civilization. In our day, 
they respect the laws, and even make 
themselves respected. They serve 
the state in the highest ranks of the 
administration, the army, and diplo- 
macy. Yet it would seem that, after 
all, the devil has not lost much; for 
they tell wild stories of the castle’s 
being fatal to conjugal love, of its 
reigning queens ever suffering in si- 
lence the affronts of some rival under 
its cursed roof. Popular recitals re- 
present them isolated, lifting to hea- 
ven their innocent hands, and min- 
gling their prayers with the noise of 
orgies and the songs of feasts. ‘The 
favorites of the Chateau Sarrasin 
belonged mostly to the theatre, and 
among them was she who reigned a 
certain evening when the scene took 
place I am going to relate. 


XI. 


This evening, then, the organist 
and his two children had arrived on 
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the elevation that commands the re- 
sidence of the Ligonieri, and were 
looking about them. There was a 
fete at the Chateau Sarrasin. 

The grand salon of the ground 
floor was illuminated, and crowded 
with a brilliant assembly of guests. 
Long waves of light came from the 
windows and doors, and showed the 
crowd pressing around every opening, 
and in the shadows revealed groups 
seated attentively at cards. 

All heads were turned toward one 
point; all looks were in the same 
direction, and attached themselves to 
a woman standing in the centre of the 
light, and surrounded by a chorus and 
a numerous orchestra. 

This woman was clothed in green, 
and wore a crown of ivy, the orna- 
ment of the old bacchantes. A green 
diamond threw its lustrous rays from 
her impure forehead. She sang—not 
the songs that carry tired souls into 
the regions of the ideal, and make 
them forget for a moment the sadness 
of earth ; but guilty joys and culpable 
pleasures were her theme. ‘The me- 
tallic voice sang in response to her 
chorus; and, becoming more and 
more excited, the quick, passionate 
notes mounted into a demoniacal 
laugh. How sad, how true it is, that 
the human soul, once beyond the 
bounds of purity, rejoices in and re- 
ceives new excitement from the deli- 
rium of blasphemy. 


XII, 


Attracted by the light, Paganina 
advanced toward the precipice. The 
passionate music had turned her 
brain. Her growing agitation be- 
came extreme, and she betrayed it in 
gestures and ardent words. When 
Master Swibert called her, she refused 
to obey. 

Understanding at last, her father 
rose, pale as a corpse. 
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“Unfortunate child!” he cried, 
“thy bad angel is approaching thee. 
Now comes the hour when I regret 
thy birth. God grant that I may not 
be punished for having shown thee 
the spectacle of evil thou compre- 
hendest so quickly.” 

The child advances, her father fol- 
lows, and she begins to run. Wildly 
through the midst of the rocks she 
risks her life at every step. Her fa- 
ther, breathless, pursues her, frighten- 
ed, and covered with a cold perspira- 
tion. His eyes, grown large already 
with fear, see his daughter precipitat- 
ed into an endless abyss; and disco- 
ver, also, in the future another abyss 
still more shadowed and more horri- 
ble, where, perhaps, will be lost the 
deeply-loved soul of his child. 

The guests of the Chateau Sarrasin 
heard two cries mingle with the joy- 
ousness of their féve. The organist 
seized his child just at the moment 
when, from the edge of the precipice, 
she would have plunged into eternity. 

He had saved her life, but not re- 
gained her soul. That evening, the 
child separated herself from him in a 
spirit of revolt which almost broke his 
heart to witness. 


XIII. 


Master Swibert slept but little, and 
badly. When he awoke, he wonder- 
ed how he had been able to omit to 
Paganina his usual good-night. His 
eyes fell instinctively on the door 
where, every morning, she came, half- 
clothed, to salute him. The sun’s 
rays gilded the sill, and the good fa- 
ther’s heart beat, thinking how happy 
he would be if at that moment she 
would appear. He said, “She is 
coming ;” but she came not. 

The organist walked up and down 
his room, interrupting, from time to 
time, his monotonous promenade, to 
listen, in hopes of hearing a word, a 
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creaking, a fluttering of a robe. He 

heard nothing but the uncertain step 
of André, wandering sad and lonely 
in the parts of the house least occu- 
pied. 

The hours passed. The organist 
still waited, his suffering becoming 
anguish. Sometimes he felt he must 
call out, “My child! my child!” 
Already he opened his arms to re- 
ceive her; but his sense of duty pre- 
vailed, and he waited for her. 

The night again returned, and Pa- 
ganina had shown no signs of life. 
A bitter sadness, drop by drop, was 
accumulating in the heart of her un- 
fortunate father. The most mournful 
thoughts took possession of him. He 
dreamed of his approaching death, 
and saw his child alone, abandoned 
to interior and exterior enemies, and 
in his weakness he reproached him- 
self for having brought her into this 
world, 

Already more than half the night 
had gone. Overwhelmed with sor- 
row, exhausted, he threw himself into 
an arm-chair, wondering if he could 
bear to suffer more, when Paganina 
entered noiselessly, on tiptoe, lest 
she should awaken her father, whom 
she believed asleep. She approached 
him gently, knelt by his side, and, 
taking one of his hands, covered it 
with silent tears. 

What a change for our poor orga- 
nist! An immense joy overflowed 
his heart, and spread over his whole 
being in delicious emotion. He for- 
got all past suffering and future in- 
quietude. He lost all consciousness 
of the present but the knowledge 
that his daughter was there, pressed 
to his heart, and palpitating midst her 
sobs. 

He leaned over, and two tears, the 
first shed by this austere man, fell on 
the young bowed head—her baptism 
of peace and pardon. Grief, repen- 
tance, the love of the child, obscured 
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for a time, now manifested themselves 
violently. She hung convulsively on 
the neck of her father, and begged 
his pardon. They exchanged kisses, 
stifled cries, and little words of tender- 
ness, that are the first elements of 
that pure and passionate, delicate and 
violent language of the domestic 
hearth, so little capable of description, 


xIV. 

The stars sparkled peacefully in a 
cloudless sky. The breath of the 
night, with its penetrating odors, came 
noiselessly, and mingled the white 
hair of the father with the black curls 
of the child, It refreshed their burn- 
ing foreheads. 

Peace has descended into their 
souls. Now and then a sob from 
Paganina is the only witness of the 
past storm. 

Master Swibert, with his head in- 
clined, speaks in a low voice. He 
says: 

“ My daughter, my tenderness for 
you knows no bounds. ‘Trust to me. 
Arrived at the summit of life, I, whose 
head is whitening toward eternity, 
will tell you that, in this world, the 
only happiness given man is in the 
affections of his family. You cannot 
tell, before being a mother, what pa- 
ternal affection is, and still less will 
you understand mine. I was igno- 
rant of it myself until yesterday.” 

The child standing, her little feet 
united, pressed her head against the 
heart of her father: 

The organist continued: “The 
angel of a woman never leaves the 
domestic hearth. If she lives in the 
world, her angel has forsaken her, A 
woman’s crown is formed in shadow 
and silence; the gaze and admiration 
of a crowd will wither it. Your soul 
I love, my daughter; and our mutual 
love must never end. Do you under- 
stand me? Never! provided our 
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souls rise together toward the abode 
of infinite love.” 

The child listens attentively ; divi- 
ning, by a sort of intuition, the sense 
of these teachings, engraving them- 
selves, in letters of fire, on her heart ; 
and which she will understand, each 
day, more and more. 

Little by little, lulled by the whis- 
pering of her father; refreshed, as if 
bathed in such admirable tenderness, 
she fell asleep. Her father held her 
in his arms, and, raising his eyes, he 
prayed. 

Day hascome. The aurora awakes 
in its humid splendor, and throws its 
first rays over the mountain violets. 
The bells of the town dance into the 
air their clear and joyous notes. 

“ My father,” said Paganina in a 
low voice, and without opening her 
eyes, “what do those bells say? 
Their ringing sound makes me trem- 
ble with joy.” 

“My daughter, they celebrate, as 
they may, the day of the Ascension, 
when Christ ascended into heaven.” 

“To heaven! my father ;” and she 
added, in so weak a voice that he 
could scarcely hear her, “It seems 
that I am there now—that I repose 
in your arms.” 

The organist looked at his daugh- 
ter, whose closed eyes seemed to en- 
joy interior contemplation; while his 
pale face expressed his delight. He 
raised her; held her up, as if to offer 
her to God; then laid her quietly on 
her little bed, and let her sleep. 


XV. 


From that day, the organist pos- 
sessed perfect control over his daugh- 


ter. If she seémed disposed to es- 
cape from his influence, he recalled 
the night of the Ascension, and that 
sufficed. Paganina was still a little 
girl; but soon she would cease to be 
one. Her future beauty was crystal- 
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lizing. The features could be seen; 
but they had not yet blended into 
their after harmony. There was 
something surprising about her. 

Morally, the incomprehensible little 
creature was all dissonance and vio- 
lent contrasts, promising to be equal- 
ly powerful for good or evil, as she 
should be led by superior or inferior 
influences. 

The distinctive character of her 
nature, habitually concentrated and 
sometimes impetuous to excess, was 
her passion for every thing beautiful. 
Music exercised an extraordinary in- 
fluence over her. It was, properly 
speaking, her language; and she un- 
derstood in it what others could not. 
Already she spoke in it wonderfully. 

Her father taught her his instru- 
ment; and she gave herself with love 
to the study. However, it was easy 
to see that the demon of song would 
make her his ; so Master Swibert hesi- 
tated to give her a master, restrained 
by his personal ideas on the subject. 
He had his theory, which appeared 
singular, no doubt, and he revealed 
it to his daughter, saying, “Too per- 
fect an instrument is a snare for a 
musician; for when he has at his ser- 
vice an organ of this kind, he forgets 
too often to raise it to the ideal, and 
gives it to matter. Where are those 
who can disengage themselves from 
matter to arrive at an idea? Where 
are those who know that the beauty 
of the body is the shadow of the beau- 
ty of the soul? To pursue exclusively 
the first is to lose both, 

“ Look at the immortal composers 
of my country, whose genius will ra- 
diate unto the last of posterity. The 
shrill notes of the piano are the most 
common expression of their glorious 
thoughts. The musicians of this 
nation find voices neither pure nor 
powerful enough to express their piti- 
ful imaginations. When I see such 
anxiety for the sign, I esteem poorly 
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the thing signified, and I think that 
its beauty is, above all, material. 

“T love the human voice. What 
an admirable instrument! But I 
tremble to see how it is used to ex- 
press the passions of earth and the 
enchantments of pleasure. It is dan- 
gerous to possess it. I warn you of 
your danger, my daughter.” 

I have already said that this theory 
was singular. The word appears 
weak, perhaps; but it came from 
Germany. 

However, it had no influence on 
the destiny of Paganina; for, having 
finished his reasoning, her father gave 
her a master. Happily, logic alone 
does not govern the world. 

The little one then learned to sing. 
Her success in this study was rapid, 
and passed all foresight. Sometimes 
Master Swibert was confounded 
when he heard her, and trembled 
before this power which had come 
from himself. 


XVI. 


The moment came when André 
was to be submitted to the proof of a 
public education. His uncle consid- 
ered such a course necessary to make 
him aman. It was decided that he 
should receive at the conservatory of 
Naples the classic traditions of Ital- 
ian art. The organist and his daugh- 
ter wished to accompany him to his 
destination. 

They travelled by short stages. 
Master Swibert proposing, according 
to his habit, an elevated result, com- 
municated to his children the riches 
of his erudition. ‘They stopped wher- 
ever they could hope to gather some 
fruit, curious to visit every place of 
which they knew the history, and he 
desirous to give them a living know- 
ledge which would be for ever im- 
pressed upon them. 

His studies and affections induced 


him to neglect the mere vestiges of 
antiquity to seek with greater love 
the souvenirs of Christianity and the 
relics of the saints. We know if they 
abound on this illustrious earth. 

Every day, then, the travellers 
turned a new leaf of the book which 
they had lisped from their childhood. 
The history of the martyrs particular- 
ly seized upon the imagination of 
Paganina. She never tired of listen- 
ing to it on the very places they had 
sanctified by such sublime acts as the 
world rarely knows. 

We may scoff at or disdain the 
wonders of interior sanctity, but in- 
difference is arrested by the heroism 
of martyrdom. 

The martyrs wear the double 
crown of divine and human glory. 
After their God, they are the van- 
quishers of death. Inspired courage 
burns on their faces; and when are 
added to their ranks the grace and 
beauty of woman and child, why re- 
fuse to their memory the homage of 
love and admiration, if even not to 
be Christian is considered worthy of 
worldly honor. 

Paganina had the intelligence of 
greatness; she loved courage and 
true nobility. The recitals of her 
father drew tears from her eyes; and 
in traversing the arenas made memo- 
rable by some bloody triumph, she 
felt within her every inspiration to 
celebrate them. Here she was true 
to her Italian nature; but she spoke 
with an elevation of accent and 
depth of emotion which are the pri- 
vileges of northern nations. 

One evening she was at the Colos- 
seum. She felt an enthusiasm within 
her, an inspiration unaccountable, 
and pictured in _ life-colors the 
crowd of excited people, watching 
and crying out to the poor Christian 
martyrs struggling and dying, in the 
brightness of a supernatural light. 
She entirely forgot herself. 
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Something like a hymn breathed 
from her oppressed heart ; eloquence 
overflowed from her lips. The pass- 
ers-by were attracted toward her, 
and her father listened overcome and 
astonished. While she appeared 
transfigured, standing in the light of 
the setting sun, which seemed to throw 
around her the bloody purple of 
which she chanted, a ray of the glory 
of her ancestors rested on the fore- 
head of this grandchild of the mar- 
tyrs. 

That evening, her father, in taking 
her home again, said to her, “‘ Go on, 
my little one; many have passed for 
eloquent who had not your inspira- 
tion; many have sought for poetry, 
and great they were; but they have 
not found the fruit your tiny hands 
have gathered. Mignon sang: you 
sing and speak ; and if you use your 
power for good, Mignon may not 
compare with you.” 

Excuse the blindness of a father, if 
you please. 


XVII. 


When the time came for the chil- 
dren to part, André was overcome in 
a manner which seemed incompati- 
ble with his nature, so ordinarily 
tranquil. The father and daughter 
returned alone, and lived afterward 
with no other company than them- 
selves. They felt no need to seek 
their diversion among their neigh- 
bors. The simple ties of friendship 
or convenience to them were unne- 
cessary, and the organist preserved 
with the outside world only the ac- 
quaintance that strict politeness de- 
manded. 
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Paganina’s affection increased dai- 
ly. A profound sentiment without 
display, and only recognizable by 
certain mute signs that might have 
escaped an indifferent eye. Her fa- 
ther, however, could not be deceived. 

So these two beings were never 
separated. They worked together; 
the organist conducted his daughter 
into the highest regions of music, and 
was astonished, in teaching her, to 
discover horizons hitherto unknown. 
Paganina made wonderful progress. 

Those who find in art their happi- 
ness in this world, and seek the 
depths of those mysterious tongues 
of which so many speak and know 
nothing—those alone can form an 
idea of the happy moments passed in 
their solitude. 

At times these two souls rose to- 
gether, mounted even to the pure 
heights where, to those who attain 
to them, is given a supernatural feli- 
city. 


To these joys Paganina aspired 
with an immoderate ardor; but in 
attaining them she experienced a 


reaction of extreme sadness. This 
disquieted her father; so, in the lan- 
guage of parable which he liked to 
use, and which sometimes proved 
more original than gracious, he said, 
“My daughter, my daughter, drink 
with precaution ; at the bottom of the 
purest streams are hidden the most 
dangerous reptiles. Be prudent, or 
you will swallow the leech. There is 
only one fountain to quench your thirst, 
and where, with your impetuous hu- 
mor, you may drink with safety: it 
is that which gushes toward eternal 
life.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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RECENT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES. 


BY FR. CARBONELLE,. 


THE hypothesis of an ethereal me- 
dium everywhere diffused, is still, in 
spite of some vague objections urged 
against it, universally received, and 
the most recent theories and research- 
es have not suggested its abandon- 
ment or modification in any impor- 
tant respect. On the contrary, they 
point to its more exact establishment, 
and to its application to large classes 
of phenomena in which, until lately, 
it was hardly supposed to be involy- 
ed. There is no longer any branch 
of natural philosophy which can dis- 
pense with it; and in the theory of 
heat as a mode of motion, which 
will soon be the basis of a new sys- 
tem of physics more full and clear 
than the previous one, the motion 
must probably be explained by the 
principle of ethereal undulations or 
vibrations. 

These vibrations show themselves 
by three different effects, namely, 
heat, chemical action, and color. 
The first two were for a long time 
neglected, but the third offered quite 
a large field, in which many very 
beautiful discoveries were made. It 
was known, for instance, that the os- 
cillations were made with prodigious 
rapidity. Thus, the red of the spec- 
trum is produced by vibrations repeat- 
ed four hundred and eighty-three 
trillions of times in a second; while 
for the violet, more than seven hun- 
dred and eight trillions are required. 
Between these limits all the visible 
rays are contained, and, taken suc- 
cessively, they produce all the shades 
of the spectrum, and, by their com- 


bination, all possible colors. But 
as there are vibrations in the air 
too rapid or too slow to give the 
sense of sound to the ear, so there 
are, in the ether, slower than the red, 
or quicker than the violet, and hence 
invisible. ‘The first have been de- 
tected by their calorific, the second 
by their chemical effects. The spec- 
trum has thus been considerably ex- 
tended at both ends, and we cannot 
be sure that its true limits have even 
yet been found. 

These facts have been known for 
some time, and are found in all trea- 
tises on physics. We only speak of 
them in order to explain better the 
theories proposed by modern science 
to explain the three effects of ethereal 
radiation. 

The hypothesis of three essentially 
different kinds of rays has now been 
abandoned. ‘The solar beam, for ex- 
ample, which causes six hundred and 
thirty trillion vibrations a second, has 
the three properties of producing in 
the eye the sensation of blue, of heat- 
ing Melloni’s thermo-electric pile, 
and of decomposing the chloride of 
silver used in photography; but it 
does not appear that three different 
rays vibrating with this velocity are 
sent to us, each the cause of a sepa- 
rate effect. Notwithstanding the 
most careful experiments, no one of 
these properties has ever been dimin- 
ished in a ray without diminishing the 
rest in the same proportion. Of 
course, these properties are differently 
proportioned in the different rays of 
the spectrum; but in two rays from 
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the same part, and hence having the 
same velocity of vibration, these pro- 
perties always consist in the same re- 
lative intensity. At the red end of 
the spectrum, the heating power pre- 
dominates ; at the other extremity, the 
chemical; in the middle, the luminous, 
The reason of this seems to be mere- 
ly the difference of vibratory veloci- 
ties; and we shall see that this will 
suffice to account for it. 

Let us first explain how we con- 
ceive the production of the phenome- 
na of chemical action and of heat. 
For clearness, we must advert to a 
theory familiar to all, according to 
which ponderable matter is composed 
of excessively small volumes, called 
atoms, which, though perhaps theo- 
retically divisible, are never divided 
by any physical or chemical action. 
In the constitution of bodies, these 
atoms are supposed to be grouped in 
some manner, each group forming 
what is called a molecule. These, un- 
like the atoms, are decomposed in 
chemical changes, though not in phy- 
sical ones, by which we understand 
such as evaporation, melting, crys- 
tallization, heating, magnetizing, elec- 
trifying, etc., unless these happen to 
affect the chemical constitution as well 
as the physical condition of the sub- 
stance. All these do not alter the 
arrangement of the atoms in the mole- 
cule, but only the position or dis- 


tance of the molecules with regard to 


other. A collection of mole- 
cules may be called a particle ; physi- 
cal action then alters the constitution 
of the particle as chemical does that 
of the molecule. It may be remark- 
ed that our senses give us no direct 
evidence of the existence of mole- 
cules, much less of that of atoms, 
and they are supposed to be so ex- 
tremely small that it will probably 
never be possible to detect them in 
this way. 

In the application of this chemical 
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theory to that of light, a new hypo- 
thesis is made, namely, that the ethe- 
real fluid, whether itself continuous or 
composed of separate elements, pene- 
trates all the interstices between the 
atoms of a molecule, as well as those 
between the molecules. The motions 
of this fluid, and of the matter which 
it penetrates, are communicated to 
each other, according to laws not yet 
ascertained, but of which we already 
have some glimpses. Thus, in treat- 
ing of the effects of the ethereal vi- 
brations on ponderable bodies, great 
importance is probably due to what 
is called ésochronism, or equality of 
times ; that is, the agreement of the ra- 
pidity of vibration of the ether with 
that of which the matter is suscepti- 
ble ; for in all known communications 
of vibratory movements, this isochro- 
nism plays a very notable part. If, 
for example, we place upon the same 
stand two clocks, having pendulums 
of the same length, and consequently 
swinging in the same time, and start 
one of them, the slight impulses com- 
municated by this to the other will 
finally set the latter also in motion. 
If, on the other hand, the pendulums 
are not isochronous, no such effect 
will be produced. In the same way, 
a stretched cord will vibrate if one 
of the sounds of which it is capable 
is produced near by; but it will not 
be affected by other notes, even 
though much louder—showing that 
isochronism is more important than 
intensity. Another illustration of the 
same thing struck me forcibly some 
ten years ago. I had ascended with 
some photographic apparatus to the 
top of an old square tower, very high 
and massive, to take some views. 
The tower belonged to a church, the 
bells of which were rung several 
times while I was there. The great 
bell, though of a very considerable 
size, shook the building very slightly ; 
it hardly caused any tremor in the 
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image of the landscape. But a se- 
cond and much smaller bell could 
not be rung without giving to the 
tower, after two or three minutes, a 
strong swaying movement like that 
of a tree shaken by the wind. This 
was owing to the isochronism between 
the oscillations of the tower and 
of the small bell, which more than 
compensated for the difference of 
mass. 

We have here an explanation of 
the physical and chemical phenomena 
produced by the ethereal rays. A few 
vibrations of this medium, probably, 
would produce no perceptible effect 
on a mass of matter; but these move- 
ments are repeated hundreds of tril- 
lions of times in a second, and how- 
ever feeble their influence at first, iso- 
chronism may finally give it great 
power. Let us consider, first, the 
molecules, which have some connec- 
tion between them, as yet unknown, 
but probably only allowing a certain 
set of vibratory velocities, (as a cord 
will only vibrate so as to produce a 
definite series of musical notes.) If, 
then, these are isochronous with those 
of the surrounding ether, the move- 
ment of the latter will be communi- 
cated to the molecules ; or, according 
to the new theory of heat, the body 
will be warmed. These movements 
may even become so violent as to 
permanently modify the manner of 
union of the molecules—that is, to 
change the state of the body from 
solid to liquid or gaseous; and, by 
this change of state, the molecules 
may become insensible to the vibra- 
tions which previously affected them; 
for the set which they can now per- 
form may have been entirely altered. 
The phenomena of heat are then well 
accounted for by this theory. To ex- 
plain similarly the chemical ones, we 
have only to suppose ethereal vibra- 
tions, such that the movement affects 
the atoms separately, instead of the 


whole molecule, so that, after they 
have been sufficiently prolonged, the 
connection between the atoms will be 
destroyed. According to this, the 
chemical action of light should al- 
ways be one of decomposition ; it is 
so undoubtedly in most cases, and in 
the rest, where a combination is pro- 
duced—as, for instance, in the forma- 
tion of chlorhydric acid by the ac- 
tion of the violet rays on a mixture 
of chlorine and hydrogen—we shall 
adduce hereafter some facts which ex- 
plain them, and show that even here 
the real action of the rays is a de- 
composing one. It may be remarked 
that the introduction of these ethereal 
vibrations, whose dimensions and ve 
locities are well known, into the re- 
gion, still so mysterious, of atoms 
and of molecules, promises to lead to 
results long unhoped for. If, for ex- 
ample, the theory above stated is cor- 
rect, it would appear that the union 
of the atoms is such that their neces- 
sary time of oscillation is shorter than 
that of the molecules; since the red 
rays, which have the greatest heating 
power, vibrate more slowly than the 
violet, which are the most active 
chemically, as stated some distance 
back. 

The luminous action of the rays is 
no doubt the most important for us, 
but also the most difficult to study ; 
we have, however, something to say 
about it, for real progress has lately 
been made in this department. In 
the first place, since we are speaking 
of sensations, it is necessary to no- 
tice that this subject has two very 
different parts, one of which belongs 
to natural science, and the other to 
psychology. We shall here speak 
only of the first, that is, of three 
classes of phenomena which are pro- 
duced at the exterior extremities of 
the nervous fibres, on the line of the 
fibres, and in the brain respectively. 
It has been said, in a previous paper, 
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that each of these requires a certain 
time, and the experimental results as 
to these times were there given. But 
this is all, or almost all, the knowledge, 
unfortunately, which we yet have as 
to what takes place in the brain. The 
conjecture has been made that the 
different kinds of sensations are due 
to different modifications of the 
cerebral extremities of the various 
nerves; or that at the interior ex- 
tremity of the optic nerve, a different 
action occurs from that at the nerve 
of hearing, which seems probable, 
since there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that the action of the main 
body of the nerve itself is precisely 
the same for all the sensations. In 
more than one way, our nervous sys- 
tem would then resemble the tele- 
graph. All the wires are traversed by 
similar currents, but the registering 
apparatus is different in each. In 
one, the dispatch is read off upon a 
dial; in another, it is printed on a 
moving band; in a third, a facsimile is 
given of it, etc. The sending is also 
accomplished by different means; 
but in all cases the same agent, the 
electric current, is employed. 

Since we are treating of the sensa- 
tion of sight only in connection with 
the external vibrations, we need here 
only discuss the first of the three 
classes of phenomena mentioned 
above, those which correspond to the 
transmission of the dispatch. In ex- 
plaining this, we shall follow the cele- 
brated professor of Heidelberg, M. 
Helmholtz. 

The use of the spectroscope, and 
the analysis of light as now made in 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy, 
might induce the idea that color is an 
intrinsic property of the rays, depend- 
ing entirely upon the length of the 
undulation in each, and inseparably 
connected with it; but this is not the 
case. Color is an organic phenome- 
non, only produced in the living ani- 
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mal; and, in one sense, is very inde- 
pendent of the length of the wave, 
since it can even exist without the 
presence of any luminous ray. Its 
laws are admirably exhibited in a 
figure called Newton’s circle. This 
circle has been modified by recent 
experiments, and has received three 
enlargements, which make it a sort 
of triangle with rounded corners; but 
it is very well to preserve its name, 
for, as yet, the claims of Newton in 
optics have not been contested in any 
“ Commercium epistolicum.” Let us 
briefly describe this figure. The red, 
green, and blue of the spectrum oc- 
cupy the three corners respectively. 
Passing round the circumference, we 
go from red to green through yellow, 
from green to blue through greenish 
blue, and from blue to red through 
violet and purple. If we draw a 
straight line from any point of the 
circumference to the centre, we find 
the same color on all points of the 
line, but more and more diluted, so 
that the centre itself is perfectly 
white. This figure contains all possi- 
ble shades of color, and has the fol- 
lowing remarkable property, estab- 
lished by experiment. If we wish to 
know what color will be produced by 
the mixture of any others, we have 
only to mark upon this figure the 
points where the several colors are 
found, and place weights there pro- 
portional to the intensities in which 
the different colors are to be used in 
the combination; at the centre of 
gravity of these weights, that is, at the 
point on which the circle (suppos- 
ed itself to be without weight) would 
balance when thus loaded, we shall 
find the resulting shade. This point 
does not need to be found by expe- 
riment, being more easily calculated 
mathematically. 

Now it is evident from this that 
color is a mere matter of sensation ; 
for it is obvious that the same centre- 
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of gravity can be obtained by an infi- 
nity of arrangements of the original 
colors, notwithstanding the diversity 
of their wave-lengths; and it will also 
be found that these various mixed 
rays, though having precisely the 
same color—that of the centre of 
gravity—will differ entirely in their 
other properties. They act variously 
upon the thermometer and on the 
sensitive photographic plate, and give 
different tinges to colored objects 
which they illumine. But upon the 
retina the action of all is the same. 
How is this result to be explained ? 
We will answer without stating the 
proofs, which the limits of this article 
would forbid. 

From what has been said, it will be 
seen that all colors can be produced 
by the mixture of the three funda- 
mental or primary ones, red, green, 
and blue, which were placed at the 
three rounded corners of Newton’s 
circle. It will also be supposed that, 
as in the theory of Thomas Young, 
nervous fibres of three kinds are found 
at every point of the retina. When 
these are excited in any way, whether 
by the vibrations of the ether, by late- 
ral pressure on the ball of the eye, by 
a feeble electric current, or by any 
other means, they transmit the ex- 
citement to the brain; but the red 
fibres, (so to speak,) if they should 
act alone, would only produce, how- 
ever they were irritated, the uniform 
sensation of a red such as we hardly 
ever actually see, more saturated than 
the ordinary red, and which would 
be found in our figure at the extreme 
summit of the rounded corner. The 
two other kinds of fibres would, of 
course, act similarly, producing colors 
more pure than are usually seen; 
‘since, in our usual sensations, the 
three are always mixed, each predo- 
minating in its turn; and this is the 
case even in the spectrum itself. 
‘The effect of the pure colors in the 
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latter may, however, be heightened 
as follows: Let us fix our eyes, for 
instance, for a few moments on the 
blue-green. This is the complemen- 
tary of the red. The fatigue will pro- 
duce a momentary insensibility in the 
fibres corresponding to the blue and 
green, and, turning the eyes to the 
red part of the spectrum, the slight 
admixture of these colors there pre- 
sent will fail to excite sensibly the 
corresponding nerves, so that the red 
will be seen for a few seconds in 
great purity. But to return. The 
stimulus of the first set of fibres, 
though found more or less in all 
parts of the spectrum, will predomi- 
nate at the red end, where the vibra- 
tions are slowest ; that of the second 
set in the middle, where the green is 
found ; that of the third, at the blue 
extremity. Why these inequalities ? 
Why, also, do the dark rays, preced- 
ing the red and following the violet, 
fail to act on the retina? No cer- 
tain reason can be assigned, but 
there are two very plausible ones: 
first, the media which the rays have 
to traverse in the eye before reaching 
the nerves have, like all other trans- 
parent bodies, the power of absorbing 
the vibrations, not all uniformly, but 
some in preference to others. This 
elective absorption would destroy or 
diminish the effect of the rays on the 
nervous fibres. ‘The second reason, 
as will readily be surmised, is the 
want of isochronism between the vi- 
brations of the rays and those of the 
nervous fibres. 

In confirmation of this theory, a 
remarkable anatomical fact, noticed 
among many birds and reptiles, may 
be cited. These actually have in 
the retina three kinds of fibres: the 
first terminated by a small, oily red 
drop, the second by a yellow one, 
while the third have no perceptible 
appendage. Evidently, the red rays 
will arrive most purely at the first, 
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the central rays of the spectrum at 
the second, while the blue and violet 
ones will act freely only on the third. 
It must be granted that no such thing 
has been observed in man and the 
other mammalia; but something 
similar may be found in the singular 
pathological phenomenon to which 
the chemist Dalton has given his 
name. Daltonism is most frequently 
an inability to perceive red. For 
eyes thus affected, the chromatic tri- 
angle or circle just mentioned is con- 
siderably simplified ; but sad mistakes 
are the consequence. “ All the dif- 
ferences of color,” says Helmholtz, 
“ appear to them as mixtures of blue 
and green, which last they call yel- 
low.” This disorder would be, ac- 
cording to the above theory, a paraly- 
sis of the first, or red fibres. The 
simplicity of this explanation is cer- 
tainly in favor of the theory which 
gives it. But we had determined not 
to bring up arguments. Let us, 


then, pass on; remarking, however, 
one respect in which the eye, other- 
wise so superior to the rest of the 


senses, is inferior to the ear. Sounds, 
though combined to any extent in 
harmonies or discords, can readily be 
separated by an experienced ear. 
The eye, on the other hand, only 
sees the result of mixed colors; it 
needs instruments to rival the ear ; 
and it is only by means of the prism 
that it can separate and classify the 
various vibrations which reach it. 

But, provided with this prism, or 
spectroscope, it has lately done won- 
ders. It has discovered and measur- 
ed a whole world of new phenomena, 
which, according to the theory just 
developed, must be attributed to re- 
ciprocal exchanges of movement be- 
tween the ether and the ponderable 
molecules. The light given by these 
has disclosed to us many secrets of 
chemistry, and especially of astro- 
nomy. 
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Before specifying the most recent 
of these discoveries, we will profit by 
what has already been said to explain 
very briefly the fundamental princi- 
ples of spectral analysis. ‘Transparent 
bodies, whether solid, liquid, or gase- 
ous, exercise upon the rays an absorp- 
tion which is called elective, because 
some undulations are allowed to pass, 
while others are stopped, according to 
their velocities ; and one of the effects 
of this absorption is the color of such 
bodies. This is to be explained by 
the principle of isochronism. Those 
vibrations which, for want of it, can- 
not be imparted to the surrounding 
matter, pass freely; the others are 
absorbed. But it is remarkable that 
gases and vapors only absorb a small 
number of them, while solids and 
liquids retain a great many. Thus, 
supposing that we have obtained, in 
any way, a continuous spectrum— 
that is, one with no breaks—contain- 
ing all the known rays, not only the 
visible ones between the red and vio- 
let, but also the rest outside of these 
limits, a liquid or solid body inter- 
cepting this light will entirely destroy, 
or considerably weaken, large por- 
tions of this spectrum ; whereas a gas 
or vapor generally will only efface a 
few small ones, whose absence is de- 
tected in the luminous part of the 
spectrum by the dark, transverse lines 
which have been so long known in 
that of the sun. This is certainly 
quite extraordinary, since it would 
suggest the inference that in gaseous 
bodies, the molecules, though less 
condensed, or further from each other, 
than in solids or liquids, have a much 
smaller range of possible vibrations. 

3esides this, the researches of Mr. 
Frankland on flames have lately 
shown that, even in gases, this range 
increases as the density augments. 
These results must undoubtedly be 
considered as strange ; but what, after 
all, do we know of the connection of 
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the elements of matter? Without 
dwelling further on this point, we will 
mention the most important fact 
learned by these experiments: that 
this elective absorption is a complete 
test of the chemical composition of 
gases. In given conditions of tempe- 
rature and pressure, each gas is per- 
fectly distinguished from all others 
by the special absorption which it 
exercises upon the luminous rays. 
The principle by which chemical 
analysis is performed spectroscopical- 
ly is thus evident. ‘To find if any 
paiticular gas is to be found on the 
path of the ray, it is only necessary 
to develop the latter into a spectrum, 
and to see, by the position of the par- 
ticular dark lines produced in it, if the 
absorption due to this gas has been 
effected. 

But this is not all. Bodies suffi- 
ciently heated become luminous, 
According to the theory, this means 
that the molecules of matter, in their 
turn, communicate their vibrations to 
the ether; and here again we should 
find the influence of isochronism. 
The ether, it is true, is susceptible of 
vibrations of any velocity within cer- 
tain very wide limits; but the mole- 
cules can give it none which are not 
isochronous with their own. Let us 
see what will result. Evidently, that 
the light which is emitted will, when 
developed into a spectrum, be con- 
centrated in brilliant lines at those 
points where the velocities of undula- 
tion are the same as those of which 
the gas is capable ; and, further, these 
lines should also evidently be in the 
same places, as the dark lines which 
this gas produces, as explained above, 
in a continuous spectrum, by absorp- 
tion. This actually takes place in 
most cases, but some exceptions must 
be expected; because variations of 
temperature and pressure change the 
mutual connections of the gaseous 
molecules, and hence should also 
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change the velocities of their oscilla- 
tions. Thus, it is often found that 
the same gases change their systems 
of brilliant lines as their temperature 
or pressure changes; and Mr. Frank- 
land has even obtained gases giving 
continuous spectra, sometimes attain- 
ing this result by pressure alone. The 
influence of heat also explains why 
solid or liquid bodies, when incan- 
descent, give continuous spectra; 
while, at a low temperature, their in- 
terposition produces an elective ab- 
sorption. For it is known that trans- 
parent solids or liquids become 
opaque when heated sufficiently to 
shine; the reason apparently being 
that, like the ether, they are capable 
of vibrations of any degree of rapidi- 
ty within the usual limits, and hence 
allow no ethereal ones—or, in other 
words, no light—to pass through 
them, but absorb them all. Most 
flames or incandescent vapors, on the 
contrary, do not entirely lose their 
transparency. ‘This property is of 
inestimable value in our investigations 
of nature. 

Gases, by the combination of their 
elective absorption with their equally 
elective emission, produce results 
which at first sight might appear sin- 
gular, but which can now readily be 
explained. Suppose that a flame is 
situated on the path of some rays 
which, without this interposition, 
would give a brilliant continuous 
spectrum. This flame only absorbs 
the ray having vibrations isochronous 
with its own; on the other hand, it 
emits rays similar to those which it 
absorbs, The resulting spectrum will 
vary according to the relative intensi- 
ty of the emitted and absorbed rays. 
If these two intensities are equal, the 
spectrum will remain continuous ; but 
if the absorption predominates, there 
will be dark lines in it; if the emis- 
sion, brilliant ones. Similar pheno- 
mena of reversal have been often met 
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with in the recent examinations of 
different parts of the sun. 

The principles just explained have 
been known for several years, and 
were sufficient for astronomy as long 
as it restricted its investigations to the 
chemical analysis of the atmospheres 
of the heavenly bodies. But it was 
soon perceived that much greater use 
could be made of the spectroscope. 
Information is now beginning to be 
acquired by means of it which had 
previously appeared to be unattaina- 
ble, regarding, for instance, the rapidi- 
ty of the motion of stars the distance 
of which is still unknown; the great 
movements which are continually 
taking place in the great masses of 
gas in the solar photosphere, and the 
pressure of these masses at different 
depths; and it is even hoped that a 
direct determination of their tempera- 
ture may be made. Let us speak 
first of the observations of stellar 
velocities. Their possibility may 
easily be shown by means of an 
acoustic phenomenon which the rea- 
der must frequently have noticed. 
Let us suppose two trains of cars to 
be moving rapidly in opposite direc- 
tions, and that one of them whistles 
as it passes the other. If we are 
seated in the latter, we shall perceive 
that the pitch of the whistle suddenly 
falls as it passes us. The reason is 
manifest. A certain time is necessary 
for the sound to reach us; and while 
the train is approaching, this time is 
sensibly shorter for each succeeding 
vibration, so that the interval between 
the vibrations is apparently diminish- 
ed, and the note is higher than it 
would be were the trains at rest. On 
the other hand, as the whistle recedes 
after passing, its pitch is lowered for 
a similar reason. Of course, no such 
effect is produced by that of our own 
train, which always remains at the 
same distance from us. By the 
amount of flattening of the sound, it 
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is quite possible to calculate the velo- 
city of the train, as compared with 
that of sound.* 

It is very easy to apply what has 
just been said of the waves of sound 
to those of light. The motion of the 
sonorous body displaces its sounds on 
the acoustic scale; in the same way, 
the motion of the luminous body will 
displace its light on the optic, placing 
any particular line, dark or brilliant, 
in the spectrum nearer to the violet 
or rapid end, if the body is approach- 
ing; and nearer to the red, if it is 
receding. And we are not obliged 
to wait till the change has taken place 
in the character of the motion, as in 
the case of the train, since we can 
always obtain lines similar to those 
thus displaced, and having the same 
velocity of vibration, from some ter- 
restrial substance, relatively at rest, 
and put the two side by side in the 
same field; and by this means we ob- 
tain at once the difference between 
the apparent number of vibrations in 
a second of the ray from the moving 
body, and the real number, and thus 
the velocity of the moving object. 
This observation has the advantage 
of being independent of the distance 
of the objects observed, being as ac- 
curate for the most distant stars as 
for the nearest. We may notice, in 
passing, also a singular consequence. 


* Suppose the sum of the velocities of the trains to 
be one-ninth of that of sound, and that the whistle is, 
at a given moment, 1140 feet (which is about the dis- 
tance travelled by sound in a second) from our ear. 
The vibrations emitted at this instant will reach us 
in one second; and all those emitted in the nine 
seconds required for the train to arrive will be con- 
densed into the remaining eight. Their frequency 
will then be nine-eighths of what it would be without 
the motion. It will be diminished in nearly the same 
ratio after the passage; since the vibration emitted 
nine seconds afterward will require an additional 
second to reach us; thus, the frequency will now be 
nine-tenths of what it would be without the motion, 
or four-fifths of what it was before meeting; corre- 
sponding to a flattening of two whole musical tones. 
This would require a relative velocity of 127 feet a 
second, or 87 miles an hour; which gives the rule, 
that, for every half-tone of flattening, the sum of the 
velocities, or the velocity of the moving train, if we 
are at rest, is 22 miles an hour. 
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If the motion were rapid enough, it 
would change the colors of objects ; 
and, since outside the visible spec- 
trum there are dark rays, it would 
even be possible for a luminous body 
to become invisible, by the mere 
effect of movement away from or to 
us. But the prodigious velocity of 
light places such a result among mere 
metaphysical possibilities. Indeed, 
it was thought, for a time, that the 
effect of motion on the spectral lines 
would never be perceptible. The 
first trials only gave negative results, 
either because the bodies observed 
were moving too slowly, or because 
the instruments used were not sensi- 
tive enough. This is no longer the 
case, as we shall soon see. 

To conclude this explanation of 
principles, it only remains to say a 
few words on the spectroscopic ob- 
servations of temperature and pres- 
sure. But here we shall indeed be 
obliged to be brief; since Messrs. 
Frankland and Lockyer, who have 
undertaken investigations on these 
important points, have not yet finish- 
ed their labors; and what they have 
as yet communicated to the Royal 
Society of London, and the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, is not sufficient- 
ly detailed. In 1864, Messrs. Pliicker 
and Hittorf discovered that variations 
in temperature of some of the chemi- 
cal elements, such as hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, sulphur, and selenium, caused 
sudden changes in their spectra. At 
a certain degree of heat, their former 
lines instantly disappeared and were 
succeeded by new ones. This is evi- 
dently somewhat analogous to what 
takes place in a sonorous pipe when 
it is blown more forcibly. At first, 
the sound only becomes louder, then 
its pitch is suddenly raised. But 
here we know the relation of the new 
note to the old one; but the connec- 
tion between the successive spectra 
has not yet been ascertained. As 


regards pressure, Messrs. Frankland 
and Lockyer inform us that one of 
the lines of hydrogen increases in 
breadth with increased compression 
of the gas. We have also already 
said that under very high pressures 
the gases have not only shown 
broader bright lines, but even contin- 
uous spectra. (It will be remembered 
that the usual spectrum given by 
a luminous gas consists of isolated 
bright lines.) Father Secchi, whose 
attention has lately been turned to 
composite rather than-to simple sub- 
stances, has observed, among other 
things, that the spectrum of benzine 
vapor is gradually modified with a 
gradual increase of density. 

Let us pass to the recent applica- 
tions which astronomers have made 
of these various principles. ‘The 
eclipse of the 18th of August, 1868, 
and the beautiful discovery of M. 
Janssen, have naturally turned their 
attention to the sun, and some most in- 
teresting discoveries have been made. 
To study its various portions, an im- 
age of it is first produced in the focus 
of a large telescope, which image is 
afterward enlarged by a lens similar 
to those used for the objectives of 
microscopes; and its different parts 
are successively placed upon the slit 
of the spectroscope. (The slit is the 
small aperture of that shape through 
which the light enters before falling 
upon the analyzing prism.) This slit 
thus receives light from only a part 
of the sun’s disc; for the light diffus- 
ed in our atmosphere and falling up- 
on it, although coming indeed from 
all parts of the sun, is too feeble to 
interfere with the observations. Sup- 
pose, then, that our eye is at the 
spectroscope, and that the slit is re- 
ceiving rays from the centre of the 
sun. The movement of the heavens 
will bring all the points of the solar 
radius successively upon it, from the 
centre to the edge; and if the slit is 
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placed perpendicular to this radius, it 
will come out, of course, tangent to 
the edge. Under these conditions, 
and if the atmosphere is steady, the 
phenomena will be as follows. 

As long as we are upon the disc, 
we shall see nothing but the usual 
solar spectrum with its colors and its 
numerous dark lines. The region 
from which this light comes is called 
the photosphere; and its spectrum 
would be continuous were not its 
light absorbed by the interposed 
vapors of a great many substances. 
These vapors produce the dark lines ; 
but where are they? It was for a 
long time supposed that they formed 
an immense atmosphere round the 
sun, only visible during total eclipses 
under the form of a brilliant aureola. 
This hypothesis seems now to have 
been abandoned, for reasons which 
will soon be given. It is generally 
thought that these absorbing vapors 
form the atmosphere in which the lu- 
minous clouds float, or, at least, that 
they are in immediate contact with 
the photosphere. 

Secondly, when we have nearly ar- 
rived at the edge, the spectrum is 
covered with a number of bright 
lines. According to Messrs. Frank- 
land and Lockyer, these probably in- 
dicate a very thin gaseous covering 
of the photosphere, the elective emis- 
sion of which has no effect for want 
of sufficient thickness, except upon 
the borders of the sun, where it is 
seen very obliquely. 
of the surface it only acts by its 
elective absorption, and perhaps may 
be the only cause of the dark lines. 
This conjecture certainly agrees with 
the principles just developed. 

Thirdly, at the moment of passing 
off the disc, the lines all disappear, 
and the spectrum becomes continu- 
ous. Father Secchi, who informs us 
of this fact, naturally ascribes it to a 
particular layer enveloping the pho- 
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tosphere. He adds that this layer is 
very thin, so that tremulousness in 
the air suffices to prevent its obser- 
vation, on account of the mixtyre 
of lights. It is not found on the 
whole circumference of the disc; but 
we shall give an explanation of this. 
He supposes that it is the seat of the 
elective absorption which produces 
the dark lines; but how can this be 
reconciled with the continuity of the 
spectrum which it emits ? 

This spectrum soon disappears, 
and some brilliant lines take its place, 
particularly a red, a yellow, a green, 
and a violet one. At this moment 
the slit is illumined by the famous. 
rose-colored layer, now called the 
chromosphere, upon which rest the 
protuberances, formerly so mysteri- 
ous, seen in total eclipses. We can- 
not see it in the ordinary way, on ac- 
count of the atmospheric light; but 
it comes out in the spectroscope, its 
light being concentrated in a few 
bright lines, while that of our atmo- 
sphere is spread out in a long spec- 
trum, and consequently much weak- 
ened. It has been found that the 
mean thickness of this gaseous envel- 
ope of the sun is more than 5000 kilo- 
metres, (3107 miles,) or about four 
tenths of the earth’s diameter, and 
that its contour is very variable; it is 
often agitated like the waves of a 
stormy sea, while in some places it 
sometimes has a very uniform level. 
It is now regarded as forming the 
outer limit or coating of the sun. 
The only reason which formerly sup- 
ported the belief in a gaseous atmo- 
sphere outside of it, the elective 
absorption of which gave the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum, was the 
phenomenon of the aureola, already 
mentioned. But the thin layer dis- 
covered by F. Secchi will probably 
account for this; and there are, on 
the other hand, very strong reasons 
for rejecting the idea of such a vast 
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exterior envelope. One is the appear- 
ance, mentioned above, of the nume- 
rous bright lines which Messrs. Frank- 
land and Lockyer attribute to a thin, 
gaseous coating of the photosphere. 
The light of these ought seemingly 
to be absorbed by a thick atmo- 
sphere, and the lines reversed to dark 
ones. Besides, these same observers 
consider that the change of breadth 
of the lines shows that the pressure 
is insignificant at the summit of the 
chromosphere, and that even at the 
base it is less than that of our own 
air. Lastly, no traces have been 
found of the bright-line spectrum 
which this envelope ought itself to 
give in the vicinity of the disc. 

To return to the chromosphere : 
of what gases is it formed? It cer- 
tainly is principally composed of hy- 
drogen, perhaps in many parts en- 
tirely so. When a series of electric 
sparks is passed through a tube con- 
taining pure hydrogen at a very low 
pressure, the tube is illumined with a 
light of the same color as that of the 
protuberances. If this light is exam- 
ined with the spectroscope, it shows 
.a fine spectrum with a number of 
brilliant and very fine lines, among 
which four are conspicuous, broader 
and brighter than the others. The 
first is red, the second green, the 
‘third and fourth are violet; but this 
fourth is much the faintest, and even 
the third is not so bright as the other 
two. The first is called C, the second 
F, because their positions exactly 
‘correspond to those of the two dark 
lines thus designated by Fraunhofer 
‘in the solar spectrum. The third is 
very near the dark line G of the sun, 
‘which is produced by the vapor of 
iron. Now, the two first are always 
found among the lines of the chro- 
mosphere ; the third also is often visi- 
ble; and M. Rayet has recently seen 
the fourth. Hydrogen, then, exists in 
this layer; for though its other lines 
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are not seen, this may easily be as- 
cribed to their faintness. But there 
is one line of the chromosphere which 
is still unexplained, the yellow one 
between C and F. It would at first 
seem to be the well-known double line 
of sodium, called D, which is so fre- 
quently met with in spectroscopic 
experiments; but it is certain that it 
is somewhat more refrangible than 
this; and it is not yet known to what 
substance it is due; it may, perhaps, 
also belong to hydrogen, under a dif- 
ferent pressure or temperature from 
any under which it has been observ- 
ed here. 

It has been said that the outline 
of the chromosphere is generally very 
irregular. Immense columns rise 
from it, the celebrated protuberances, 
the height of which is sometimes as 
much as eleven diameters of the 
earth, (or 85,000 miles.) It must, 
therefore, be subject to great agitation, 
to which the spectroscope bears wit- 
ness. Mr. Lockyer has observed 
several times that foreign substances 
were projected into it; for example, 
magnesium into one protuberance as 
far as the sixth part of its height; 
barium and sodium, and probably 
other bodies also, were seen, but 
at smaller elevations. We now un- 
derstand the breaks in the thin layer 
detected by F. Secchi; it is probably 
torn by the upward movement of va- 
rious substances toward the protube- 
rances. It is, in fact, wanting near 
the bright spots on the sun, called 
facule, and it is now known that 
these facule are always covered by 
protuberances. 

Near these bright spots are also 
usually found the dark spots which 
have been observed for more than 
two centuries. Some discoveries 
have just been made regarding these 
which are perhaps the most interest- 
ing of any yet made in the sun. 
Every one knows that they are com- 
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posed of two distinct parts—the nu- 
cleus, which appears black in a tele- 
scope, but which is really quite bright, 
since it gives a spectrum of its own; 
and the penumbra, which surrounds 
this nucleus. The latter consists of 
portions of the photosphere, drawn 
out in the form of threads toward the 
centre of the nucleus; these threads 
sometimes unite with each other and 
form bridges, as it were, over the 
dark space. All the spectral observa- 
tions confirm the idea previously en- 
tertained, that these spots are really 
cavities in the photosphere ; also they 
indicate that these cavities are filled 
with absorbing vapors, whose high 
degree of pressure is manifest by the 
broadening of their lines. Mr. Lock- 
yer has seen in them sodium, barium, 
and magnesium; F. Secchi, calcium, 
iron, and sodium. Above these 
spots the hydrogen of the chromo- 
sphere appears in quantities sufficient 
for its elective emission to destroy 
the black lines produced by its ab- 
sorption upon other parts of the disc, 
and even sometimes to change them 
into bright ones. But there are 
many other peculiarities in the spec- 
tra of the spots; and F. Secchi, in 
examining them, has hit upon an 
idea which seems to us very sugges- 
tive. It was already known by obser- 
vations of their frequency and size, 
that the sun is a slightly variable star, 
with a period of ten and one third 
years. We now find anew resemblance 
between it and the other variable 
stars. It may be remembered that the 
Roman astronomer has lately divided 
the stars into four classes, according to 
the general character of their spectra. 
He has just compared the different 
portions of the sun with these four 
groups, and finds that if its surface 
was all like the nuclei of the spots, it 
would have to be put in the class 
whose type is Betelgeux, all of which 
are more or less variable; that the 
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penumbras are like Arcturus, and the 
general surface of the photosphere 
like Pollux. He has also concluded, 
from the presence of many of the 
dark lines in the nuclei, that the 
vapor of water exists in these regions 
of the sun; and the appearance of 
others not yet named has caused him 
to suspect the presence of many other 
compound bodies. Up to this time, 
hardly any thing but the simple sub- 
stances has been looked for, as the 
heat of the sun would seem to be so 
great as to separate all the composite 
ones ; but this temperature probably 
is not so high in the spots. It be- 
came, therefore, of interest to exam- 
ine the faint red stars which form his 
fourth group; and in doing so, F. 
Secchi has obtained the surprising 
result that the vapor of a compound 
substance, namely, benzine, gives, 
when incandescent, a spectrum hav- 
ing bright lines exactly corresponding 
to the dark ones of one of the stars 
of this group. ‘This star, then, ap- 
pears to have an atmosphere of ben- 
zine. 

Finally, the spectroscope has de- 
monstrated the movement of at least 
one star. Mr. Huggins has found 
that the hydrogen lines in the spec- 
trum of Sirius do not exactly coincide 
with those of this gas when at. rest, 
but are displaced toward the violet ; 
this observation was confirmed at 
Rome. It would follow from this 
that Sirius is rapidly approaching us. 
This is the only observation of this 
description which seems yet to be 
well established. But may it not be 
possible to make others, and even 
elsewhere than among the stars ? The 
chromosphere is, as we know, the 
scene of very rapid movements; and 
may not these be visible by the dis- 
placement of the spectral lines? The 
following remark of Mr. Lockyer, in 
one of his communications to the 
Royal Society, would induce us ‘o 
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hope for this: “In the protuberance 
ot which we are speaking, the line F 
was strangely displaced. It seemed 
that some disturbing cause altered the 
refrangibility of this line of hydrogen 
under certain conditions and pressures.” 
But is it really to pressure that this 
displacement is due, when we know 
that rapid movement produces this 
effect, which has never been known 
to follow from pressure? But let us 
hasten to acknowledge that, in a sub- 
sequent communication of the same 
author, we find a sentence much more 
to the point, and which only needs to 
be a little more developed to answer 
our question. Mr. Lockyer is here 
speaking of movements in the vapors 
which fill the cavities of the spots. 
“ The changes of refrangibility,” says 
he, “of the rays in question show 
that the absorbing matter is rising and 
falling relatively to the luminous 
matter, and that these movements 
can be determined with great pre- 
cision.” Let us hope that this will be 
verified by observation, and that exact 
measures will show the fertility of such 
a promising theoretical principle.* 
The length of this bulletin is begin- 
ning to alarm us; but since it should 
include all the last scientific devel- 
opments concerning the subject of 
ethereal vibrations, a word must be 
added on some curious experiments 
of Mr. Tyndall. The chemical action 
of these vibrations had hardly been 
examined hitherto, except in the nutri- 
tion of plants, in the formation of 
chlorhydric acid, and in the trans- 
formation of various substances, prin- 
cipally used in photography. The 
successor of Faraday has recently 
studied their effects upon vapors, and 
has applied the curious results of his 
investigations to some as yet unex- 
plained facts of meteorology and 
astronomy. Passing a cylindrical 


* The rapidity of some of these movements has 
been said to be about one hundred miles a second. 
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beam of light down a long glass tube 
full of the vapor which he wished to 
examine, he found that the vapor 
soon ceased to be completely trans- 
parent. An incipient cloud, as he 
calls it, soon appeared, so thin that it 
could only be seen by the light of the 
beam producing it, but became invisi- 
ble in the full light of day. Some 
vapors undoubtedly will not produce 
it; but the experiment succeeds per- 
fectly with many different ones, espe- 
cially with nitrite of amyle, bisulphide 
of carbon, benzine, etc. The follow- 
ing explanation of this phenomenon 
seems quite probable. The vibrations 
of the ethereal medium, or at least 
some of them, are communicated to 
the atoms of which the composite 
molecules of the vapor are formed. 
Owing to isochronism, the movement 
becomes strong enough to break up 
the molecule, the atoms of which are 
formed into new combinations, which 
are better able to resist the action of 
light. If the new substance cannot 
remain under the given pressure and 
temperature in the gaseous state, it 
will be precipitated in liquid particles, 
which are at first extremely small, but 
gradually increase in size, so as to in- 
tercept the light and become visible. 
If the vapor employed satisfies these 
conditions, the experiment ought to 
succeed. The chemical analysis of 
the products has, we believe, in some 
cases confirmed this explanation; we 
will now confirm it by some facts of 
another kind. 

In Mr. Tyndall’s experiments, the 
vapor examined was never unmixed; 
when it was put into the tube, some 
other gas was also introducéd, usual- 
ly atmospheric air; but other gases 
were also employed. With hydrogen, 
a remarkable effect was produced. 
On account of its small density, it 
failed to sustain the liquid particles, 
and they slowly settled in the bottom 
of thetube. By a suitable diminution 
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of the pressure of these mixtures of 
gas and vapor, the chemical action of 
the rays could be retarded at pleasure. 
The “incipient cloud” could then be 
seen to form gradually ; and whatever 
was the character of the vapor used, the 
cloud had always at first a magnificent 
blue color. Continuing the experi- 
ment, the brilliancy of the cloud in- 
creased, but its blue tinge diminished, 
until it became as white as those 
usually formed. The natural expla- 
nation of this change is found in the 
gradual growth of the liquid particles. 

The cloud was not usually formed 
all along the course of the rays, 
After having traversed a certain thick- 
ness of vapor, the rays, though seem- 
ing as bright as ever, lost their chemi- 
cal power. This result might easily 
be predicted by the theory. Only a 
few of these rays had the proper 
length of wave to act by isochronism 
upon the atoms of the vapor. These 
would be absorbed shortly after enter- 
ing; and the others, though vastly 
more numerous and escaping absorp- 
tion, would produce no chemical 
effect. It was even probable that, by 
passing the light at the outset through 
a small thickness of the liquid, the 
vapor of which was contained in the 
tube, all its active rays could be taken 
out; and experiment confirmed this 
conclusion. It is to be regretted that 
the light was not examined with the 
prism before being employed; the 
wave-length of the active rays would 
then have been known. It is no 
doubt very probable that they are 
toward the violet extremity, either 
among the visible rays or beyond. 
But the colored glasses, which the 
English physicist interposed, only 
partially resolve the question. The 
prism would undoubtedly have shown 
that the wave-length of the active rays 
varies with the substance exposed to 
them. 

Some vapors taken alone are almost 
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insensible, while their mixture is im- 
mediately affected by the passage of 
the rays. Such is the case of that 
of nitrite of butyle with chlorhydric 
acid. This is very easily explained 
theoretically. The disturbance com- 
municated to the atoms by the ethereal 
vibrations, though very decided, may 
be insufficient to break up the mole- 
cules. But if another cause, though 
itself insufficient alone, comes to its 
assistance, the atoms may be separa- 
ted. Such another cause is that which 
chemists have long known as affinity, 
the manifestations of which are very 
numerous; but which has not yet 
been submitted to a precise analysis. 
In the case just mentioned, the affi- 
nity of the elements of the nitrite of 
butyle for those of the chlorhydric 
acid conspires with the vibrations to 
destroy the molecules of the two 
substances and form a new one, which 
is precipitated. The phenomenon is 
like that observed in the growth of 
plants. Light alone is not sufficient 
to decompose the carbonic acid of 
the air; neither are the leaves when 
in the dark. But when the sun’s rays 
fall upon them, the carbonic acid is 
decomposed, its oxygen uniting with 
the atmosphere and its carbon with 
the plant. It is now easy to justify 
what was said in the beginning as 
to the formation of chlorhydric acid 
by the action of the rays on a mix- 
ture of chlorine and hydrogen. It is 
only necessary that the molecules of 
these gases, or, at least, of one of 
them, should be composed of several 
atoms. Affinity alone could only break 
the union of these very slowly; but 
the light would shake them apart, and 
enable the affinity to act immedi- 
ately. 

So far Mr. Tyndall’s experiments 
agree perfectly with the theory; they 
confirm it, but they do not extend it. 
He has, however, made others, which 
seem to disclose new points in the 
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theory of exchange of movements be- 
tween the ether and ponderable mat- 
ter. It might no longer be the atoms 
or the molecules which would have 
to be considered in respect to the 
ethereal vibrations, but even the par- 
ticles, if sufficiently small. In fact, 
these particles reflect the rays not 
absorbed, according to entirely new 
laws. In the first place, although be- 
longing to colorless liquids, they re- 
flect the blue rays much better than 
the others. This is true of all the 
vapors tried, without exception. This 
elective reflection only holds when 
their dimensions are small, since it 
disappears as the size of the particles 
increases. This is quite a new fact, 
and, it must be acknowledged, as yet 
quite unexplained. Secondly, they 
polarize light according to laws which 
must also be called new, being en- 
tirely different from those given by 
theory and experiment for polariza- 
tion by reflection. In one respect 
these laws are not new; for they have 
been long observed in atmospheric 
polarization; but this has always 
been one of the knotty points of the 
undulatory theory. Evidently, Mr. 
Tyndall’s experiments do not clear it 
up entirely; but they have made an 
important advance in that direction, 
by showing to what physical circum- 
stance this polarization is probably 
due. It would appear, that is, that 
in the higher regions of our atmo- 
sphere there are vapors which, instead 
of condensing in particles large 
enough to form ordinary clouds, are 
precipitated like those used by Mr. 
Tyndall, and fill the air with extreme- 
ly small particles and with incipient 
clouds. This hypothesis is certainly 
very probable. It accounts at once 
for the blueness of the sky, and for 
its polarization of light. 

Here is, then, a problem for theo- 
rists, in a better condition than pre- 
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viously. We hope to return to it 
shortly, in a subsequent bulletin. In 
conclusion, let us point out a new 
application of these experiments to 
the physical theory of comets. Mr. 
Tyndall considers the cometary mat- 
ter to be a vapor on which the sun’s 
rays act physically and chemically. 
These two actions would be some- 
what contrary to each other; for the 
first would tend to evaporate the 
liquid particles and expand the vapor, 
while the second would precipitate 
this vapor in the form of incipient 
cloud. As the comet approaches 
the sun, it will be expanded by the 
solar action, forming an immense 
volume, of which the visible part will 
be only a small fraction, the head 
being the most condensed portion. 
If, now, we suppose the head to ab- 
sorb the heating rays more abundant- 
ly than the remaining ones, in the 
cool shadow behind it the chemical 
action may prevail, and form an in- 
cipient cloud, which will be the tail 
of the comet. Elsewhere, the calo- 
rific action will predominate, and the 
vapor will remain invisible. Such is 
substantially the new theory of co- 
mets. It certainly satisfies the gene- 
ral conditions of the problem, and 
especially it explains very naturally 
the enormously rapid movements ob- 
served in the tails of these bodies. 
But will what is still undetermined in 
it enable it to be accommodated to 
the numerous facts already observed, 
and hereafter to be so? Here, also, 
it may be regretted that the spectro- 
scope was not employed by the Eng- 
lish physicist. The spectra of the 
incipient clouds might have been 
compared with those of comets’ tails ; 
and would have given an excellent 
test of the theory. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he has reserved this part of 
his researches for a future publica- 
tion. 
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ST. OREN’S PRIORY; 


OR, EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN AMERICAN IN A FRENCH 
MONASTERY. 


“ Pour chercher mieux.”’—Device of Queen Christina of Sweden. 


PART I. 
“TI HEAR a voice you cannot hear, 
Forbidding me to stay : 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.”’ 

SucH were the words on my lips, 
my dear friend, when I bade you 
farewell and promised that I would, 
from time to time, give you a picture 
of my convent life, that you might in 
spirit follow me closely into the seal- 
ed garden of the Beloved, though 
forced by circumstances to remain far 
from me in body. 

Fatigued with my long journey, 
you can imagine I was very glad 
when I reached this city. I hasten- 
ed to find the Rue du Prieuré, a nar- 
row, gloomy street, paved with cob- 
ble-stones, cheerless and uninviting. 
But about half-way down, I saw a 
statue of Mary Most Pure, in a 
niche over a large doorway, with her 
all-embracing arms extended in wel- 
come. That was a sursum corda 
which reassured me. ‘The place 
where Mary is honored is always a 
home for her children. The sight of 
her image brings peace and repose to 
the soul, and I turned aside to rest 
under her shadow. It was the grand 
portal of St. Oren’s Priory, an arched 
passage through the very building, 
wide enough to admit a carriage. I 
stopped before the ponderous door 
that was to open for me a new life. 
This was the door I had so often 
heard compared with another portal 
which bears the inscription : 


“ All ye who enter here, leave hope behind.” 


But above my head was the Madon- 


na which meant love and peace. 
Peace ; yes, that was what I sought, 
like the Tuscan poet at the Italian 
monastery : 

** And as he asks what there the stranger seeks, 

My voice along the cloister whispers, Peace !”” 
The door opened just wide enough 
to admit me, and, passing through 
the arch, I found myself in a small 
paved court, enclosed by the monas- 
tery on all sides, where the sun only 
comes for a short time at midday—a 
grateful refuge from its heat. In it is 
a fine large linden-tree, under whose 
wide-spreading branches I found a 
group of nuns—it being the hour of 
daily reunion. I felt bewildered by 
the sight of so many strange faces, 
but my first impression was one of 
general kindness and cordiality. I 
could not have asked for a kinder 
welcome, and surely hope and peace 
were on every face. One of the mo- 
thers, seeing my fatigue, took me to 
the chapel for a moment, and then, 
through long corridors, to a small 
cell; thus giving me a general glance 
at my foreign home. I found tkick 
stone walls, long passages, paved 
floors, a dim old chapel, and narrow 
cells. You will think this fearful; on 
the contrary, it is charming because 
monastic. One of the narrow cells is 
mine; furnished with a table, chair, 
bed, and frie-dieu. On the latter 
stands a crucifix, and on the wall 
hangs a print of Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours. There is one window in it, 


‘* Looking toward the golden Eastern air.” 


It opens in the middle, longitudinal- 
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ly, like all the windows here; each 
part swinging back like a folding- 
door. Looking through it upon the 
convent garden, the first thing I saw 
was a lay-sister, bearing on her head 
an antique-looking jar, which she had 
just filled from a huge well. ‘There 
are two of these immense wells in the 
garden, dug by the monks of old! 
Yes, monks, for our monastery was 
once a Benedictine abbey, and dates 
from the tenth century. There's 
hoary antiquity for you, which has 
such a charm for us people of the 
new world. ‘These first days, while 
resting from my fatigue, I have been 
looking over the annals of this old 
establishment, and must give you an 
outline of them. 

Do you remember reading, in the 
Chronicles of Sir John Froissart, of 
the Armagnacs, so long at enmity 
with the house of Foix? The first 
Count of Armagnac, was the founder 
of St. Oren’s Priory. He was known 
by the name of Bernard Ze Louche. 
He made this city the capital of his 
comté; and one of his first acts, 
after his establishment here, was to 
build this monastery. The old 
parchment in the archives of the 
priory, quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the times, runs thus: 


“ Bernardus Luscus, mindful of his sins, 
unable to fulfil a vow he had made to visit 
the Holy Places at Jerusalem, and desirous 
of liquidating his debts to Divine Justice, 
resolved, by the counsel of his wife, the Do- 
mina Emerina, and the advice of the mag- 
nates, his lieges, to found a monastery 7 
honorem Sanctorum Foannis Baptiste et 
Evangeliste et Beati Orentii, that therein 
prayer might be daily offered for his sins 
and for those of his posterity.” 


The site selected for the erection 
of this monastery was on the banks 
of a branch of the Garonne, at the 
foot of an old city known in the time 
of the Czesars as Climberris, and built 
en amphithéatre, with superb terraces, 
upon the side of an elevation. It 
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was fitting that the abbey, which 
Count Bernard had founded for the 
spiritual weal of himself and his pos- 
terity, and endowed with “lands and 
livings many a rood,” should find 
shelter beneath his fostering eye at 
the very foot of his crescent-shaped 
city, which was itself surmounted 
by the embattled walls of his own 
stronghold. Thus enclosed by hills 
on the north and west, and the peace- 
ful, sluggish Algersius on the east, 
threading its way toward the Ga- 
ronne—its current soft-gliding and 
calm as the life of the cloister—what 
spot more suitable could Count Ber- 
nard have found on which to build 
a house of prayer? The warm sun 
of France to which it thus lay ex- 
posed was tempered by the keen, in- 
vigorating winds that came from the 
snowy Pyrenees, which glitter away 
to the south. 

In this very place, before the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, in mythological 
times, a temple had stood in honor 
of Diana, the old ideal of a people’s 
reverence for purity, and one of na- 
ture’s foreshadowings of the Christian 
exaltation of chastity. The Ausci- 
tains being early converted to Chris- 
tianity, their zealous apostles over- 
threw the high places of the Gentiles, 
and thereon set up the victorious en- 
sign of the cross—Vexilla regis pro- 
deunt ! 

On the ruins of Diana’s temple 
was erected an altar to the true God, 
and a baptistery, named, as all bap- 
tisteries are, after the precursor of 
Christ, where came the warlike Ausci 
to be regenerated at the holy hands 
of the zealous St. Taurin, and the 
fearless, idol-demolishing St. Oren, 
who in turn fixed their abode hard 
by. Other saints too have lived on 
the same spot, and their bodies were 
enshrined hereon after their spirits 
had passed away. St. Taurin, St. 
Oren, St. Léothade, St. Austinde, 
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names ever venerable to the heart of 
an Auscitain, living in the shadow of 
your shrines, sheltered by your vota- 
ries who merit for me your protec- 
tion, I should be ungrateful to you, 
untrue to my own heart, did I not 
often murmur your potent names and 
praise you to those afar off! 

St. Taurin was the fourth successor 
of St. Paterne, whom St. Sernin, the 
great apostle not only of Toulouse 
but of all this part of France, conse- 
crated first bishop of Eauze, then the 
metropolis of Novempopulania, as 
Gascony was called. Forced by bar- 
barians, who came in search of spoils, 
to quit Eauze, St. Taurin took refuge 
in Climberris, bringing with him, 
among other relics, the bodies of his 
four sainted predecessors in the epis- 
copacy: St. Paterne, St. Servand, St. 
Optat, St. Pompidien. At that time, 
there were two distinct cities here 
Climberris, a Gaulish city, on the side 
and crest of the hill, and Augusta 
Auscorum, on the eastern bank of the 
Algersius, which last received its 
name from the Emperor Augustus, 
who passed through it on his return 
from Spain, and gave it the rights of 
a Roman city. St. Saturnin had first 
preached the gospei here, and built a 
church under the invocation of St. 
Peter in the city of Augusta; and at 
the foot of Climberris, where our 
priory now stands, was a church of 
St. John. St. Taurin chose the latter 
as his metropolitan church—a rank it 
retained for a long period—and there 
enshrined the holy bodies he had 
brought with him. 

The zeal of St. Taurin was not con- 
fined to his own flock. Hearing of 
a great Druidical celebration in the 
woods of Berdale, he repaired thither. 
The unholy rites had commenced, 
and a profound silence reigned, when 
all at once a loud voice was heard. 
It was that of St. Taurin, denouncing 
their idolatry and calling upon the 
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multitude to turn to the true God. 
The crowd was at first too much 
astonished at his boldness to move, 
but after some hesitation, incited by 
the Druids, overwhelmed the apostle 
with a shower of stones. Finding he 
still breathed, they cut off his head. 
His feast is solemnized with the ut- 
most pomp in this diocese, on the 
fifth of September, which is believed 
to be the day of his martyrdom. 

St. Oren belonged to a Spanish 
family of high rank, his father being 
the Duke of Urgel and Governor of 
Catalonia. He early renounced his 
right of heritage, but, after the death 
of his brother, succeeded to the fami- 
ly estates. He sold all his property, 
distributed the money among the 
poor, and retired to a hermitage 
amidst the mountains of Bigorre, 
where he led an angelic life, giving 
himself up to severe austerities and 
the contemplation of divine things. 
The renown of his virtues and his 
reputation for learning caused his 
nomination to this see, of which he 
reluctantly took possession in the 
year 400. He displayed extraordi- 
nary energy and zeal in rooting out 
the vestiges of idolatry still lingering 
in his diocese, and in reviving true 
piety among the lukewarm of his 
flock. 

St. Oren was a learned man and a 
poet. The great Fortunatus, Bishop 
of Poitiers, who lived in the sixth 
century, mentions his poems, of 
which some fragments have come 
down to us. His Vomenclature, in 
particular, has always been known 
and quoted. It is more extensive 
than any other ancient list of the 
symbols of the God-Man. Sylvius, 
in the fifth century, gives forty-five of 
these symbolical names in seven 
verses. Clement of Alexandria, in 
his hymn to our Saviour, gives ten. 
St. Cyril mentions twelve, in a ser- 
mon. The list of St. Phébade of 
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Agen, in the fourth century, compri- 
ses twenty-one. The Vomenclature 
of Constantinople mentions twelve ; 
that of Rome, twenty-two; but that 
of St. Oren, composed in his solitude 
of Bigorre, gives, in five distichs, fifty- 
two of these emblematical names of 
our Saviour. I quote it entire: 


DE EPITHETIS SALVATORIS NOSTRI. 
Janua, Virgo, Leo, Sapientia, VERBUM, 
Rex, Baculus, Princeps, Dux, Petra, 
Pastor, Homo, 
Retia, Sol, Sponsus, Semen, Mons, Stella, 
Magister, 
Margarita, Dies, Agnus, Ovis, Vitulus, 
Thesaurus, Fons, Vira, Manus, Caput, 
Ignis, Aratrum, 
Flos, Lapis angularis, Dextra, Columba, 
Puer, 
Adam, Digitus, 
Botryo, Panis, 
Hostia, Lex, Ratio, 
Aquila, 
Justus, Progenies regis, regisque Sacerdos ; 
Nomina Magna Dei, major at ipse Deus. 


VITIs, Speculum, Via, 


PIscis, 


Virga, 


“These are the great names of 
God, but he himself is still far great- 
er!” says the last line. 

St. Oren never lost his love for 
solitude, and this attraction, added to 
the burden of his episcopal duties, 
induced him at last to resume his 
hermit’s staff and set out for the 
grotto, which had been the witness of 
his former austerities and was the 
never-ceasing object of his regret. 
His flock, in consternation, pursued 
him and brought him back to his 
post, where his piety, his talents, and 
the miracles he wrought, gave him 
preéminence among all the bishops 
of Aquitaine. When Theodoric L., 
King of the Visigoths, was besieged 
at Toulouse, by Lictorius, lieutenant 
of the celebrated Aétius, the former 
sent St. Oren, with several other 
bishops, to arrange terms of peace 
with the Roman commander. _Licto- 
rius received them with haughty con- 
tempt, and, sure of victory, rejected 
all their propositions. Then Theo- 
doric humbled himself before the 
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Lord of Hosts, He covered himself 
with sackcloth, prostrated himself in 
prayer, and then went forth to battle 
and to victory. 

Shortly after this embassy, St. Oren 
felt his end approaching, and armed 
himself with the holy sacraments for 
the last earthly combat. His soul 
passed away, with a sweet odor, on 
the first of May, and his body was 
enshrined in the church of St. John, 
which subsequently took his name. 
He has always been greatly venera- 
ted in this country, and is invoked in 
all diseases of the mind. Count John 
I. of Armagnac gave a magnificent 
silver bust as a reliquary for the skull 
of St. Oren. His feast is still reli- 
giously celebrated, and is a great 
holiday among the common people, 
who assemble after vespers to dance 
their vondeaux in the open air. 

The church of St. John, where re- 
posed a long line of holy apostles and 
prelates, was, with the two cities, 
destroyed by the Saracens, in the 
eighth century. But in the year of 
grace 956, as I have said, Bernard le 
Louche, inspired by God, built on 
the same spot a magnificent church 
with three naves, to which he joined 
a Benedictine abbey. They were 
built of the stones of the city walls, 
which, two centuries before, had been 
levelled to the dust by the Moors. A 
hundred years later, this abbey was 
reduced to a priory by St. Hugo, and 
affiliated to his abbey at Cluny. The 
names of a long succession of abbots 
and priors are recorded in the chroni- 
cles of St. Oren’s Priory, most of 
whom belonged to the noblest fami- 
lies of the country. During the 
French Revolution of 1793, the 
abbatial church and a part of the 
monastery were, alas! destroyed ; but 
there is a quadrangular tower—a part 
of the original abbey—still standing, 
and a fine Gothic chapel, which dates 
from the fourteenth century, besides 
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a more modem, and still large, edifice, 
with long dim corridors leading away 
to austere cells, or to spacious sunny 
salons. These were taken possession 
of by a venerable community of 
Ursuline nuns, who had been dis- 
persed during the Reign of Terror, 
but who, as soon as_ permitted, 
hastened like doves to find a new ark. 

A steep spiral staircase, of hewn 
stone, lighted only by long narrow 
chinks left purposely in the thick 
walls, leads to the top of the old 
tower, which commands a delightful 
view of the valley of the Algersius. 
At the foot, toward the south, lies 
the convent garden, with its wells, its 
almond-trees, acacias, vines, and rose- 
bushes—loved haunts of the nightin- 
gales, which I heard there for the 
first time in my life. On the east 
passes the route impériale, beneath 
the very convent walls, and beyond, 
parallel with it, flows the river which 
gives its name to the département. 
Centuries ago, when the country was 
more thickly wooded, it is said to 
have been a navigable river, and 
merited to be sung by Fortunatus, 
who was a poet as well as bishop. 
The eastern bank is shaded by a long 
grove of noble trees—a public prome- 
nade—where, at due hours, may be 
seen all the fashion, valor, and sancti- 
ty of the city. Through the trees 
may be caught a glimpse of an old 
Franciscan monastery, now an asylum 
for the insane, where once stood a 
temple of Bacchus, whose memory is 
still perpetuated in this land of vine- 
yards. There, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was buried Reine, niece of Pope 
Clement V., and wifé of John I., the 
thirteenth Comte d’Armagnac. Near 
by is the airy tower of St. Pierre, first 
built by St. Saturnin, in the third cen- 
tury, and rebuilt several times since— 
the last time, after its destruction by 
the Huguenots in the civil and reli- 
gious disturbances of the sixteenth 
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century. The music of its carillon 
floats through the valley at an early 
hour every morning, summoning the 
devout to mass. 

Cradling the valley toward the 
west is the quaint old city. Its 
houses of cream-colored stone with 
red tiled roofs rise one behind the 
other on terraces, and, crowning all, 
are the towers of one of the finest 
cathedrals of France. 

Due east from the tower, in the 
background, rises a high hill, called 
in the time of the Romans Mount 
Nerveva, but which now glories in 
the more Christian appellation of 
Mount St. Cric. There our glorious 
St. Oren battered down a temple of 
Apollo, but its summit is still lit up 
by that god at each return of hallow- 
ed morn. 

Away to the south stretch the Py- 
renees, hiding Catholic and chivalric 
Spain, and gleaming in the sun like 
the very walls of the celestial city. 
Even Maldetta, with its name of iil 
omen, looks pure and holy. 

This old tower is for me a loved 
haunt on a bright sunny day. I of- 
ten betake myself to its top to enjoy 
all the reveries inspired by the scene 
before me. Its venerable, almost 
crumbling walls, its curious recesses 
and carvings, speak loudly of the 
monks of old. There I seem nearer 
to heaven; I breathe a purer, a more 
refined atmosphere, which exalts the 
heart and quickens its vibrations. 

There is a large sunny apartment 
in the tower in which I witnessed a 
most affecting event—the death of 
anun. So impressed was I by this 
flight of an angelic soul to the ever- 
lasting embraces of the Spouse of 
virgins, that I cannot refrain from 
giving you a sketch of its closing 
scenes. 

When I first arrived at the priory, 
poor Sister Saint Sophie wandered 
around like a ghost, already far gone 
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with pulmonary consumption. She 
entered the cloister while only seven- 
teen years of age, wishing to offer the 
flower of her life to him who loves 
the fragrance of an innocent heart. 
Now, at the age of twenty-eight, she 
was called to exchange the holy 
chants of the choir for the divine 
Trisagium of the redeemed above. 
Her health had long been delicate ; 
but the innocence of her soul, the 
natural calmness of her disposition, 
her strong religious faith, and her de- 
tachment from earth, made her look 
forward to death without the slight- 
est apprehension. She spoke of the 
event as she would of going to the 
chapel where dwells the Beloved. 

About a week before her death, 
she went to the infirmary, by her own 
request—to die. The infirmary is a 
commodious apartment in the second 
story of the tower, a room which 
most of the nuns shrink from ap- 
proaching, for there they have seen 
so many of their sisters die. I went 
every day to see poor Sister Sophie. 
The room was adorned with religious 
engravings, a crucifix, a statue of the 
Madonna, and a holy-water font. On 
the mantel were some books of devo- 
tion, among which I noticed the New 
Testament in French. I always found 
this dying sister calm, excepting one 
evening, when her cheeks glowed 
with a burning fever. It was only a 
few days before her death, and was 
caused by her last struggle with earth. 
When that was past, she was ready to 
die. Her sister, longing to see her 
once more, had obtained permission 
of the ecclesiastical superiors to enter 
the monastery. But Sister Sophie, wish- 
ing to avail herself of this last oppor- 
tunity of self-sacrifice, opposed her 
entrance; and it was this struggle be- 
tween natural affection and a sense 
of duty which produced so violent a 
fever. This act of self-denial affected 
ime deeply. 
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One Saturday, at about half-past 
eight in the morning, I was hastily 
summoned by the Mére St. J to 
go to the infirmary, for Sister So- 
phie was dying. I hurried down. 
Poor Sophie lay, ghastly white, with 
her crucifix in her hands. Her rosa- 
ry and girdle lay, on the bed, at the 
foot of which was placed an engrav- 
ing of the Sacred Heart of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the opening of which 
reposed a dove—emblem of the soul 
that trusts in the Saviour. She was 
perfectly calm. There was not a sign 
of apprehension. Her _brother-in- 
law, who was her physician, stood by 
her bedside, and said she could not 
survive the day. Her confessor, the 
Abbé de B , a venerable priest 
of more than four score years, asked 
if she had any thing on her conscience. 
She shook her head. Her soul was 
clad in its pure bridal robe, ready for 
the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
All went to the chapel, and, with 
lighted tapers, two and two, followed 
the holy viaticum to the infirmary. 
It was borne by the cwuré in a silver 
ciborium, and placed on an altar erec- 
ted in the middle of the room. It 
was a most solemn scene—the nuns 
kneeling all around with wax tapers 
in their hands, their heads bowed 
down in adoration, and their black 
robes and veils flowing around them, 
all responding to the priest, who, in 
white surplice and stole, brought 
comfort to the dying. He demanded 
of the dying nun a profession of her 
faith ; if she died in charity with all 
mankind; and if she were sorry, and 
begged pardon of God, for all her 
sins—to which she faintly but distinct- 
ly responded. He then gave her the 
divine viaticum, and prepared to ad- 
minister to her the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction. As he anointed each 
organ, he said, before repeating the 
formula of the church, “O God! 
forgive me the sins I have committed 
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by such an organ,” (of sight, hearing, 
etc.) After this sacrament he accord- 
ed her the plenary indulgence of 
Bona Mors. I was very much affect- 
ed by these holy rites, and the more 
so as I then witnessed them for the 
first time. 

I went to see the departing sister 
several times in the course of the 
day. The death-struggle was long, 
but there was no appearance of suf- 
fering. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, 
while we were reading the meditation 
for the following morning, a nun 
came in haste. “Quick! quick! 
pray for Sister Sophie. She is dying!” 
In a moment the infirmary was 
crowded with nuns. Sister Sophie was 
in her agony. The crucifix was still 
in het hand. A _ blessed candle 
of pure white wax was burning 
beside her, and the sub-prioress was 
reading solemn prayers for the depart- 
ing soul, to which the nuns sobbingly 
responded. At the head of her bed 
stood a sister, who sprinkled her from 
time to time with holy water. Near 
her stood another prompting pious 
aspirations: “ Jesus! Mary! Joseph! 
may I breathe out my soul with you 
in peace !” 

At half-past eight she had given up 
her soul as calmly as if going to sleep. 
The Sub-venite was said, and then we 
all went to the chapel to pray for the 
departed. 

The next morning, (Sunday,) on my 
way to the chapel, I stopped at the 
infirmary. Sister Sophie was lying on 
a bier, clad in her religious habit, with 
the sacred veil upon her head, and in 
her clasped hands a crucifix, and the 
vows which bound her to the Spouse 
of virgins. Her countenance was ex- 
pressive of happiness and repose. A 
wax candle burned on each side of 
her head. A holy-water font stood 
near, and some nuns knelt around, 
praying for their departed sister. 
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That day, masses were offered for her 
in every church and chapel in the 
city, and at a later hour the nuns said 
the office of the dead in choir. At 
four o’clock, I went again to the in- 
firmary, to see her placed in her coffin. 
I have witnessed among those who 
are vowed to a life of holy poverty 
many examples of detachment from 
every thing the world deems essential, 
but I have never seen any thing which 
so went to my heart as when I saw 
Sister Sophie’s coffin. It was simply a 
long deal box, unpainted and without 
lining. The body was placed therein, 
still in the religious costume. The 
black veil covered the face, and on 
her head was a wreath of white 
flowers. How bitterly did ¢he nuns 
weep as they placed their sister in 
her narrow cell—even more austere 
than that in which she had lived! 
I too wept profusely to see one 
buried thus humbly, but perhaps suita- 
bly. The lid being nailed down, the 
coffin was covered with a pall, on 
which was a great white cross, and on 
it the novices spread garlands of fresh 
white flowers mingled with green 
leaves. 

The nuns are buried in the cemetery 
of St. Oren’s parish, and nothing is 
more affecting than when, at the 
portal of the convent, the coffin is 
entrusted to the hands of strangers; 
the nuns not being able to go beyond 
the limits of the cloister. It is then 
conveyed to the exterior church. 
Several priests received Sister Sophie at 
the door, and sprinkled the coffin with 
holy water, chanting meanwhile the 
De Profundis and Requiem eternam. 
How awfully solemn are these chants 
of the dead! Every tone went to my 
very heart. The coffin was then 
borne to the centre of the church, 
where it was surrounded by lights, 
and the priests chanted the office for 
the dead, at the close of which they 
went in procession to the cemetery. 
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First were three acolytes, the middle 
one bearing an immense silver cross, 
which gleamed aloft in the depart- 
ing sunlight; and the other two 
bore the censer and the Jdéni- 
tier ; then came the priests, two 
and two, chanting the M/serere. The 
coffin followed, borne on a bier by 
six peasant women dressed in white, 
with curious white caps and kerchiefs. 
Their sepulchral appearance made me 
shudder. Then went four young 
ladies bearing a pall, on which was 
the great white cross and the signifi- 
cant death’s-head. Many other la- 
dies followed in procession. Arriving 
at the cemetery, the grave was blessed, 
while we all knelt about it. Water 
that had been sanctified with prayer 
was sprinkled on the fresh earth; 
clouds of incense rose from the smok- 
ing censer, and Zgo sum resurrectio et 
vita burst in solemn intonations from 
the lips of the priests. Then the 
coffin was lowered into the grave; 
the young ladies threw in garlands of 
flowers, which were soon covered. 
Poor Sophie was at rest, and her soul 
was enjoying the reward of her sacri- 
fices. I bedewed her grave with my 
tears. Never was I so peculiarly af- 
fected by any death as by this, every 
circumstance of which is fastened 
most vividly in my memory. The 
De Profundis and the Miserere still 
ring in my ear, and poor Sister Sophie, 
as she lay in her agony, sur- 
rounded by the spouses of Christ, 
praying amid their sobs, for her ad- 
mittance into Paradise, will never be 
forgotten. “ Reguiescat in pace!” 
But of all parts of the priory, I love 
best the antique chapel of the Im- 
maculate Conception. It is entered 
through the cloister by a low, dim 
vestibule, supported by “ ponderous 
columns, short and low.” A few steps, 
and the arches spring lightly up, form- 
ing a-perfect gem of a Gothic chapel, 
with iis altar faithful to the east— 
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“ Mindful of Him who, in the Orient born, 
There lived, and on the cross his life resigned, 
And who, from out the regions of the morn, 
Issuing in pomp, shall come to judge mankind.” 


Three ogival windows in the chan- 
cel throw on the pavement the warm 
gules of an escutcheon emblazoned 
on the glass. They diffuse not too 
strong a light—only enough for a 
glow around the tabernacle, leaving 
the rest of the chapel in a shade that 
disposes the heart to contemplation 
and prayer. In the morning, at mass, 
the rising sun streams through, ming- 
ling with the light of the tapers, like 
that of nature and grace in the hearts 
of the worshippers. Over the altar, 
in a niche, is a statue of Mary Most 
Pure, with the divine Babe in her 
arms—as I love to see all her statues, 
that the remembrance of the Blessed 
Virgin may never be disconnected 
from that of the Incarnation. “ The 
Madonna and Child—a subject so 
consecrated by antiquity,” says Mrs. 
Jameson, “so hallowed by its pro- 
found significance, so endeared by its 
associations with the softest and 
deepest of our human sympathies, 
that the mind has never wearied of 
its repetition, nor the eye become 
satiated with its beauty. Those who 
refuse to give it the honor due to a 
religious representation yet regard it 
with a tender, half-unwilling homage, 
and when the glorified type of what 
is purest, loftiest, holiest, in woman- 
hood stands before us, arrayed in all 
the majesty that accomplished art, 
inspired by faith and love, could lend 
her, and bearing her divine Son, 
rather enthroned than sustained, on 
her maternal bosom, ‘we look, and 
the heart is in heaven!’ and it is 
difficult, very difficult, to refrain from 
an ‘Ora pro nobis!” 

In this chapel Mary has been hon- 
ored for ages. The chronicles of the 
priory tell us that in the days of the 
monks of St. Benedict crowds of the 
faithful filled, as now, this chapel on 
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the eighth of December, its patronal 
fete. The deep-toned voices that 
then chanted the praises of Mary 
have died away, but the notes have 
been caught up and continued in 
softer, sweeter tones by the lips of the 
spouses of Christ. 

I can never enter this chapel with- 
out a thrill. I love to linger beneath 
its vault of stone, the arches of which 
spring from corbells quaintly sculp- 
tured, and form, at their intersection, 
medallions of Jesus and Mary, who 
look benignly down on the suppliant 
beneath. Prostrate on the pavement 
which holy knees have worn, and 
breathing an air perfumed by the 
prayers of centuries, my mind goes 
back to former times, and I think of 
the cowled monks who once bowed 
in prayer before the same altar, and 
murmured the same prayers I so love 
to repeat : 

“ Their book they read and their beads they told, 

To human softness dead and cold, , 

And all life’s vanity.” 

I must tell you something of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, which is the glory 
of this place. You should see it 
from our garden, crowning this city 
built upon a hill, with its towers and 
pinnacles. It is perfectly majestic. 
There, on the same spot, before the 
Incarnation, stood a temple of Venus. 
Christianity, which always loved to 
sanctify these high places, made the 
lascivious Venus yield to the Mother 
of pure love. ‘Toward the end of the 
third century, St. Taurin breught a 
venerated statue of our Lady from 
Eauze, and erected a chapel here in 
her honor. It was not till about the 
year 800 that a cathedral was erected 
in the same place. It has been four 
times demolished, and as often rebuilt. 
In 1793, it was preserved with great 
difficulty. During that time it served 
as a prison for many of the xodlesse, 
and was stripped of many of its most 
precious ornaments. The holy im- 
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age of Mary was superseded by the 
Goddess of Reason, and horses were 
stabled in its chapels. But one does 
not love to linger over such profana- 
tion. 

This cathedral is particularly re- 
markable for the carvings of the choir 
and for the fine stained-glass windows 
of the Renaissance. Wishing to ex- 
amine it minutely, I obtained permis- 
sion to visit it at those hours when it 
is closed—that is, from noon till 
three o’clock. Accompanied by a 
servant, I was there precisely at 
twelve. The Angelus bell pealed 
forth just as I entered the church, 
and 


“ Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest 
with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation and scatters blessings 
upon them.” 


The Suisse, who was an old soldier 
under Napoleon I., and was in the 
Russian campaign, locked us in, free 
to wander at will and unremarked in 
this vast cathedral, with the excellent 
Monographie by the learned Abbé 
Canéto in hand. At the very portal 
we passed over the tomb of an old 
archbishop, who wished through hu- 
mility to be buried under the pave- 
ment of the principal entrance to 
the church, that he might be trodden 
under foot by all men. Perhaps 
there was something of natural in- 
stinct in this choice. I know not 
whether I should prefer some quiet 
and shady nook for my grave, or a 
great thoroughfare like this, with the 
almost constant ring of human feet 
above my head. This prelate has 
lain there about two centuries, 
“awaiting,” as the inscription says, 
“the resurrection of the dead.” 

We entered the church beneath 
the tribune of the organ, a fine in- 
strument—the master-piece of Joy- 
euse, a famous organ-maker of the 
time of Louis XIV. On its front pa- 
nels are beautifully carved, ex relief, 
St. Cecilia and the Royal Harper. 
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The whole building is over three 
hundred feet long. Four rows of 
pillars divide it into three naves and 
collateral chapels, which are twenty- 
one in number, extending quite 
around it, each with paintings, and 
statues, and altars of marble, and its 
oaken confessional, 

“‘ Where the graveyard in the human heart 

Gives up its dead at the voice of the priest.’’ 

The baptismal font, in the first chapel 
to the left, is of a single block of fine 
black Belgian marble. One lingers 
reverentially before it, to think of all 
the souls that have there been regene- 
rated, and of the holy joy of the guar- 
dian angels around it. 

The windows are glorious in their 
effect. Thereon are represented all 


the principal characters of the Bible, 
beginning with Adam and Eve; inter- 
spersed are the sibyls ( Zeste David cum 
sibylla) and saints of the middle ages. 
The bright sun, streaming through 
these “ storied windows richly dight,” 
revealing in brightest hues “ many a 


prophet, many a saint,” casts a rich 
light of purple and crimson and gold 
over altar and saint and shrine; not 
the dim religious light of the poets, but 
bright and glorious as the rainbow 
that spans the Eternal Throne! I 
could sit in their light for ever. What 
a beautiful missal, gorgeously illumi- 
nated, they form for the common 
people, and a book ever open, full 
of the beauty of holiness! I envy 
those who have worshipped in such a 
church from infancy, whose minds 
and tastes have been formed, in part, 
by its influences, whose earliest reli- 
gious associations are connected with 
so much that is beautiful as well as 
elevating. ‘There must be a certain 
tone to their piety, as well as to their 
minds, wanting to those who have 
only frequented the humbler chapels 
of the new world. I can never en- 
ter the plainest Catholic church with- 
out emotion. The very sight of a 
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humble altar surmounted by the 
rudest cross, goes to my heart; how 
much more a magnificent church like 
this, where every thing appeals to the 
heart, the soul, the imagination! 

Over the doors leading to the tran- 
septs are the rose-windows. 

“ Flamboyant with a thousand gorgeous colors, 

The perfect flower of Gothic loveliness !” 

Beyond the transepts is the choir 
—a church within a church; for it is 
enclosed by a high wall with a screen 
and rood-loft in front. Here the ca- 
nons chant the divine office seven 
times a day. The stalls in which 
they sit are fit for princes—each one 
a marvellous piece of workmanship, 
like the handiwork of a fairy rather 
than of man. 

The panels with their large figures 
in relief, the Gothic niches with their 
statuettes, the desks all covered with 
carved animals and plants almost in 
the perfection of nature, the cano- 
py with its hangings, beautiful as lace, 
are all perfectly wrought in black oak, 
and surpass all conception. I have 
heard it said the wood was kept un- 
der water twenty years, and the car- 
ver was fifty years in completing his 
work; and you would believe it 
could you see the effect. I have 
seen finer churches, in some respects, 
but no carvings to surpass these. 
One is never weary of examining 
every inch of this exquisite choir, so 
full of perfection is every part. Sa- 
cred and profane history, mythological 
and legendary lore, the fauna and 
flora, are all mingled in these stalls. 
There are one hundred and thirteen 
of them—sixty-seven superior, and for- 
ty-six inferior; and three hundred 
and six statuettes in wonderful little 
Gothic niches. Each superior stall 
has its large panel, on which in demi- 
relief is the image of some saint or 
sibyl. One of them represents St. 
Martha of Bethany, with an asfersoir 
in her hand and the Zarasgue at her 
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feet, alluding to the old legend so 
popular in Provence, of her subduing 
2 monster which ravaged the banks 
of the Rhone by sprinkling him with 
holy water. The city of Tarascon 
commemorates the tradition. A 
magnificent church built there, under 
the invocation of St. Martha, was en- 
dowed by Louis XI. 

At three o’clock the canons came 
for vespers, after which we went to 
the tower to see the view and exam- 
ine the bells, the largest of which is 
covered with medallions of the apos- 
tles and the Blessed Virgin, and with 
mottoes. It bears the name of Mary. 

“ These bells have been anointed 
And baptized with holy water.” 

Perhaps you do not know that in 
the ceremony of consecrating a bell, 
the bishop prays that, as the voice 
of Christ appeased the troubled wa- 
ters, God would endow the sound 
of the bell with power to avert the 
malign influence of the great enemy ; 
that it may possess the power of Da- 
vid’s harp, which dispelled the dark 
cloud from the soul of Saul; and that 
at its sound hosts of angels may sur- 
round the assembled multitudes, pre- 
serve their souls from temptation and 
defend their bodies from all danger. 
The smaller bells are rung daily for 
the Angelus and ordinary occasions. 
The tones of the great Bourdon are 
reserved for the grand festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, etc. I was cu- 
rious to see them, for they are like 
friends from whom we have had many 
kind tokens, but have never met. 
They are always ringing above the 
priory; and their tones say so many 
things to our hearts—solemn and fu- 
nereal, or tender, or joyful. “There 
is something beautiful in the church- 
bell,” says Douglas Jerrold—“ beauti- 
ful and hopeful. They talk to the 
high and low, rich and poor, in the 
same voice. There is a sound in 
them that should scare away envy 
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and pride and meanness of all sorts 
from the heart of man; that should 
make him look on the world with 
kind, forgiving eyes; that should 
make the earth itself seem, to him at 
least, a holy place. Yes, there is a 
whole sermon in the very sound of the 
church-bells, if we only have the ears 
to understand it.” As Longfellow 
says: 
“* For the bells themselves are the best of preachers ; 

Their brazen lips are learned teachers. 

From their pulpits of stone in the upper air, 

Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw, 

Shriller than trumpets under the law, 

Now a sermon and now a prayer. 

The clamorous hammer is the tongue ; 

This way, that way, beaten and swung, 

That from mouth of brass, as from mouth of gold, 

May be taught the Testaments, New and Old: 

And above it the great cross-beam of wood 

Representeth the holy rood, 

Upon which, like the bell, our hopes are hung. 

And the wheel wherewith it is swayed and rung 

Is the mind of man, that round and round 

Sways, and maketh the tongue to sound ! 

And the rope, with its twisted cordage three, 

Denoteth the scriptural Trinity 

Of morals, and symbols, and history ; 

And the upward and downward motions show 

That we touch upon matters high and low: 

And the constant change and transmutation 

Of action and of contemplation, 

Downward, the Scripture brought from on high ; 

Upward, exalted again to the sky ; 

Downward, the literal interpretation, 

Upward, the vision and mystery !” 


In the undercroft of the cathedral 
reposes, among other saints, the body 
of St. Léothade. He was of royal 
blood, being a near relative of Eudes, 
Duke of Aquitaine, who was of the 
race of Clotaire II. He was also re- 
lated to Charles Martel, and to the 
well-known sylvan saint, Hubert, 
who was contemporary with St. Léo- 
thade, and a native of this part of 
France. S& Léothade embraced the 
monastic state early in life, and, after 
being abbot at Moissac, was called 
to govern this diocese, which he did 
for twenty-seven years. In the wars 
between Charles Martel and Eudes 
he retired into Burgundy, his native 
place, where he died at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. His 
body was reclaimed by the Ausci- 
tains. His tomb is all sculptured 
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with the symbols of our Saviour—the 
fish, wine, etc. 

St. Léothade is invoked in various 
diseases, particularly for epilepsy. 


Through the kindness of the mére 
prieure 1 had the privilege of assist- 
ing at the office of Holy Week at 
St. Mary’s Cathedral. I witnessed all 
those affecting rites from the judé, 
or rood-loft, which is reached by a 
dark, winding stairway in one of the 
huge pillars. My position was one 
of seclusion, and yet overlooked both 
the choir and the nave. To fully ap- 
preciate the ceremonies of the church, 
one must witness them in one of 
these old churches of the middle 
ages, to which they seem adapted. 
The long procession of white-robed 
clergy, through the forest of columns, 
with palm branches in their hands; 
“ Hosanna to the son of David!” re- 
sounding through the arches; the ta- 
pers, rich vestments, the heavenly 
light streaming through the stained- 
glass windows, not dimly, but like a 
very rainbow of hope encircling us 
all—impress the heart with sentiments 
of profound devotion. 

I was particularly struck by the 
vivid picture .of the Passion given in 
the gospel of Palm-Sunday, as sung 
by the choir. One priest chanted 
the historical parts in a recitative 
way; a second, the words of our 
Lord ; and a third, the words of the 
disciples and others. The insolent 
cries of the multitude, the confident 
tones of St. Peter, the@loud bold 
tones of Judas, were well repro- 
duced; while the sacred words of 
Christ were repeated in the clearest, 
calmest, most subdued and plaintive 
of accents, that sank into my soul 
and moved me to tears. That voice 
seemed to sweep over the sea of 
surging hearts that filled the church, 
like the very voice of Jesus calming 
the tempest on the lake! It rung in 
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my heart for days. It rings there 
yet, a sermon more powerful than 
any man could preach. When the 
priest comes to the words, “ and gave 
up the ghost,” the sight of the vast 
multitude prostrating to the ground 
is most impressive. 

The gospel of the Passion, suc- 
ceeding the triumphant procession 
with the palm branches, becomes 
doubly impressive by the contrast. 
“Oh! what a contrast,” cries St. 
Bernard, “ between ‘ Zd//e, tolle, cruct- 
Jige eum, and ‘ Benedictus gui venit 
in nomine Domini, Hosanna in Ex- 
celsis / What a contrast between 
‘ King of Israel) and ‘ We have no 
king but Cesar? 3etween the 
green branches and the cross! Be- 
tween the flowers and the thorns! 
Between taking off their garments to 
cast before him, and stripping him of 
his own and casting lots for them !” 

The nave was one forest of waving 
green branches, and the common 
people seemed to enter into and en- 
joy the ceremonies very heartily. 
These grand services give such a 
vivid idea of the great events of the 
life of Christ that they must be very 
beneficial to the people, who come 
in throngs to witness them; and 
there are no pews here, with their in- 
vidious distinctions, to shut them out. 
The peasant and the nobleman are 
brought on a level in that place 
where alone is to be found true de- 
mocracy—the Church. 

The archbishop presided at these 
ceremonies, a venerable, austere-look- 
ing prelate, who moved about with 
gravity, always attended by his ser- 
vant, a pale, cadaverous-looking man 
in black, with a white cravat, re- 
minding me so forcibly of one of our 
New England ministers that I never 
could resist a smile when my eye fell 
on him, as he obediently followed 
the dignified prelate. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral was once one 
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of the richest in France, being en- 
dowed by the kings of Arragon, Na- 
varre, and of France, and by the 
Counts of Fezensac and of Ar- 
magnac. In those days the arch- 
bishop was a magnate in the land. 
The Counts of Armagnac paid hom- 
age to him, and when he came to 
take possession of his see, the Baron 
de Montaut, with bared head and 
one limb bare, awaited him on foot 
at the gates of the city, took his mule 
by the bridle, and so conducted him 
to the cathedral. He was then, as 
he styles himself now, primate of 
Novempopulania and of the two Na- 
varres. 

One of the old archbishops, of the 
race of the Counts d’Aure, accom- 
panied Richard the Lion-hearted to 
Palestine in 1190, and died there the 
next year. 

On Holy Thursday all business 
was suspended. The streets were 
crowded with people going to visit 
the different churches where the 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed. I 
visited fourteen churches and chapels. 
At every turn in the streets were boys 
erecting little altars and chapels by 
the way-side, and importuning the 
passer-by for a sow to aid in fitting 
them up. Of course, I saw the 
greater part of the city, which is 
picturesque, as seen from the valley, 
but rather ugly when one has mount- 
ed the weary flights of steps, and 
gained its heart. The streets are 
mostly narrow and treeless, but there 
are two promenades with fine old 
trees, and the public buildings are a 
credit to the place. There is a grand 
and fetit séminaire here, a lyceum, 
normal school, two boarding-schools, 
besides several day and free schools ; 
so there is no lack for means of 
instruction, 

The famous Nostradamus, renown- 
ed for his Centuries prophétiques, was 
once a professor in this place. And 
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St. Francis Regis was regent of the 
Jesuits’ college which was here be- 
fore the suppression of that order in 
the last century. 

On Good-Friday I went to the 
chapel of the Carmelites, for the 
Three Hours’ Agony. Daylight was 
wholly excluded. The altar was fit- 
ted up like a Calvary, with a large 
crucifix on the summit. Tall wax 
candles burned around it as round a 
bier. The rest of the chapel was in 
darkness. The black grating that 
separates the chancel from the choir 
of the nuns was so closely curtained 
that they were wholly invisible. The 
agony was a paraphrase of the last 
words of our Saviour upon the cross, 
making it like seven discourses, or 
rather meditations. At the end of 
each part all knelt, while the preacher 
made an extempore prayer, and then 
rose a sweet solemn wail of music. 
One by one the lights around the 
Calvary were extinguished—a deeper 
gloom shrouding the chapel and 
settling on our hearts. At last, only 
one light was left, emblematic of 
Him who came to give light to the 
world. That, too, went out at three 
o’clock, leaving us in utter darkness. 
Then the preacher cried: esus 
is dying !—Fesus is dead! All 
fell on their knees. The most pro- 
found silence reigned. When suffi- 
ciently recovered from the awe and 
solemnity which pervaded every 
heart, all prostrated themselves, and 
softly left the church. The effect was 
indescribable. Nothing could so 
powerfully incite the heart to repent- 
ance for sin, and unite it to the 
sufferings and death of Christ, as this 
three hours’ meditation on his agony 
upon the cross. 

“ Holy Mother, pierce me through ; 
In my heart each wound renew 
Of my Saviour crucified !” 

After the weight of sorrow that had 

been accumulating on the heart dur- 
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ing the great week of the Passion, 
you cannot imagine the effect when, 
on Holy Saturday, the joyful Alleluias 
rang out with all the bells of the city, 
which had been hushed for days, 
announcing the Resurrection. A 
great rock seemed rolled away from 
the heart, and hope and joy rose 
triumphant over sorrow, and anguish, 
and fear. 

On Easter-Sunday I saw something 
at St. Mary’s quite new to me. 
After mass, a basket of bread was 
blessed, broken in pieces, and passed 
around the church. All took a piece, 
made the sign of the cross, and said a 
short prayer before eating it. This 
pain bénit isin commemoration of the 
Agape of the primitive Christians, I 
suppose. It is a common custom 
here. While still at our devotions, a 
man came around with a dish, saying 
in a queer, sing-song tone, /vur les 
ames du Purgatoire, (For the souls in 
purgatory,) and offered the dish as if 
doing you a favor to receive your mite, 
which, perhaps, was right enough. 


Last Sunday evening I went to St. 
Oren’s parish church, to assist at the 
month of Mary. On each side of 
the pulpit is a large statue. One 
is of Moses, the Hebrew lawgiver, 
with two horns. He is often repre- 
sented so by the old masters, because 
the same word which expresses the 
brightness of his face when he de- 
scended from the mount, may also be 
rendered horns. They give him a 
comical look, any thing but saint-like. 
Such a statue would seem more suita- 
ble, to my unaccustomed eyes, for 
some rural spot. Then it would look 
like some link between man and the 
lower animals, and so have some 
claims to our sympathy. 

I went into the sacristy to see the 
ivory horn said to have been used by 
St. Oren, in the fifth century, to call 
the people to the holy mysteries. It 
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was still used, last century, during 
Holy Week. Itis curiously carved in 
the Byzantine style, with leaves, birds, 
beasts, etc., upon it. It is popularly 
believed to have the power of re- 
storing hearing to the deaf. In the 
sacristy was an old statue of St. Jago 
in a pilgrim’s garb. In former times 
there was a hospice in this city for the 
reception of pilgrims to his shrine at 
Compostella. 


In making some excavations in our 
grounds, where once were the cloisters 
of the monks, the workmen have 
found many old graves, and also 
some curiosities. The other day a 
marble slab was found, on which is a 
Latin inscription in quaint old charac- 
ters, stating that it was erected by 
Amaneus II., an archbishop of this 
diocese in the thirteenth century. 
Beneath the inscription was carved 
a cross, on one side of which was a 
crosier, and on the other a leopard 
lion, the cognizance of the house 
of Armagnac. It bore the date of 
1288. The said Amaneus was of the 
celebrated house of Armagnac, the 
head of which founded this priory. 
I should not bea true daughter of the 
house did I not, with pious memory, 
love to recall our benefactors, for, 
replacing the old monks, we take upon 
ourselves their sweet debt of grati- 
tude. I will give you, then, an out- 
line of this once proud family, that 
you may share all our glorious 
memories. 

The counts of Armagnac descend- 
ed from the Merovingian race of 
kings. They were connected by mar- 
riage with the proudest families of 
Europe, and at one time they gave 
their name to a faction of France 
against the Burgundians. Their proud 
name and royal blood were fit to 
merge again into a race of kings. 

The first Count d’Armagnac was 
Bernard le Louche, who, through 
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Charibert, sovereign of Toulouse and 
Aquitaine, descended from Clotaire II. 
Count Bernard was distinguished for 
his piety and his benefactions to the 
church. The third count of Armag- 
nac divested himself of his worldly 
goods, and became a monk of the 
order of St. Benedict. 

The famous contest of the Armag- 
nacs with the house of Foix began 
in the time of Bernard VI., the 
twelfth count. The pope in vain en- 
deavored to reconcile them. Philippe 
of Navarre finally decided their differ- 
ences, and peace was declared in 
1329. The war was renewed some 
years after, in the time of Count John, 
who was taken prisoner, and had to 
pay a ransom of one thousand livres. 

Count Bernard VII. is the most 
famous of the Armagnacs. He was 
the fifteenth count. His daughter 
Bonne married Charles, Duke of Or- 
leans, then only nineteen years of 
age, and the son of the Duc d’Orléans 
who was killed by Jean-sans-peur, 
Duke of Burgundy. Count Bernard 
became, by the youth of his son-in- 
law, the head of the Orleans faction 
against the Burgundians. He was 
made constable of France in 1415. 
To the dignity of supreme command- 
er of the army was added in a short 
time that of prime minister. De- 
scended from the old French mon- 
archs, he had great sway in the south 
of France, and was one of the great- 
est warriors of his age. He display- 
ed remarkable talents in remedying 
the frightful evils which broke out 
throughout the kingdom. His efforts 
would doubtless have been successful, 
had he not had to struggle against 
the Burgundian party. By his ex- 
perience and firmness he established 
discipline among his troops, and kept 
them constantly ready for action. 
Active, intrepid, gifted with a bold 
and elevated character, he became a 
fearful rival for Jean-sans-peur, 
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The numerous partisans of the lat- 
ter, having succeeded in deceiving 
the vigilance of the constable, intro- 
duced the Burgundian troops into 
Paris in the middle of the night. The 
massacre of the principal royalists was 
the consequence, and the Count of 
Armagnac himself was slaughtered in 
the most frightful manner, on the 12th 
of June, 1418, in the fiftieth year of 
his age. He was concealed in the 
house of a mason. The Burgundians 
threatening the partisans of the Ar- 
magnacs with death and confiscation, 
the mason treacherously denounced 
his guest, who was immediately im- 
prisoned in the conciergerie, amid the 
imprecations of a multitude of his 
enemies. Forcing themselves into 
the prison, they slew the count. In 
their fury they cut off a piece of his 
skin, two inches wide, from the right 
shoulder to the left side, in ridicule of 
the scarf which was the distinguish- 
ing badge of the Armagnacs. He 
was buried at St. Martin des Champs. 

His successor, Count John IV., 
greatly aided Charles VII. against 
the English, but finally offended him 
by desiring to marry the daughter of 
the King of England, and by styling 
himself, “ dy the grace of God, Count 
of Armagnac,” though his ancestors 
had used the expression for six cen- 
turies. 

The haughty pretensions of the 
counts of Armagnac were the cause of 
their final ruin. King Louis XI., ever 
jealous of the claims of the nobility, 
decreed the downfall of their house. 
Count John V. was besieged at Lec- 
toure, and obliged to capitulate. The 
soldiers entered the palace, ascended 
to the count’s chamber, and slew him 
on the first Saturday in Lent, 1473. 
At the third blow he died, invoking 
the Virgin. All the people of Lec- 
toure were massacred, and for two 
months wolves were the only inhabi- 
tants of the place. The lands of 
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Count John were united to the crown 
of France. 

His brother Charles, who had been 
kept prisoner for fifteen years, was 
finally restored to liberty, and to the 
possession of the Comté d’Armagnac. 
in 1483. He married Jane of Foix, 
who had no children; but he left a 
natural son, the Baron de Caussade, 
whose only son, George d’Armagnac, 
embraced the ecclesiastical state, and 
became a cardinal. He was the last 
of the male line of the Armagnacs. 

The Comté d’Armagnac was after- 
ward given by Louis XII. as the 
dowry of his niece, Margaret of Va- 
lois, when she married Charles d’Al- 
engon, the grandson of Marie d’Ar- 
magnac, daughter of Count John IV. 
Charles dying without children, Mar- 
garet married Henri d’Albret, King 
of Navarre, who descended from a 
daughter of Count Bernard VII. of 
Armagnac. Henri Quatre, King of 
France, was their grandson, and from 
his time the Comté d’Armagnac has 
been permanently united to the crown. 

Louis XIV., after consummating 
his marriage at St. Jean de Luz, re- 
turned to Paris through this city, 
where he assisted at the divine of- 
fice in St. Mary’s Cathedral, and, in 
quality of Count of Armagnac, took 
his place in his exquisitely carved 
stall as chanoine honoraire. 

The stronghold of the Armagnacs 
was long since laid low. Their very 
name and blood are lost in those of 
another race, and their lands given to 
another; but still in the green valley 
of the Algersius rise the gray walls of 
a remnant of St. Oren’s abbey to pro- 
pitiate the mercy of God in behalf of 
Count Bernard and his lady Eme- 
rina, and still for them and their pos- 
terity goes up from the nuns in choir 
the daily “ Oremus pro benefactoribus 
nostris |” 


Last evening I went to the cathe- 
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dral to hear Hermann improvise 
upon the organ, or, I should say, 
Frére Augustin, for he is a barefoot- 
ed Carmelite monk. He was the fa- 
vorite pupil of Liszt, under whose in- 
structions he became a celebrated 
musical artist and composer. He 
was miraculously converted at Paris 
some years since, by some particular 
emanation from the blessed sacra- 
ment, the full particulars of which 
he has never given. “ Secretum 
meum mihi,” he says, when speaking 
of it. He had gone to church, at the 
request of a Christian friend, to play 
on the organ. His conversion was 
succeeded by the desire of becoming 
a monk, that he might daily receive 
our Lord in the blessed sacrament, to 
which, from the first, he felt the most 
tender devotion. He now belongs 
toa monastery in Agen. You should 
have heard him last night, as I did, 
amid a crowd of all ranks. I do not 
enjoy music scientifically, but it gives 
expression to a thousand emotions 
and desires which are floating in the 
soul, and which the tongue knows 
not how to express. That of Her- 
mann partakes of the enthusiasm and 
tenderness of his nature. 

I stationed myself at the baptismal 
font, that I might see the frére as he 
came down from the tribune. He 
was dressed in the costume of his or- 
der, which is of the natural color of 
the wool. His cowl was thrown 
back. His head was shaven closely 
with the exception of a circlet of hair, 
as we see in pictures. He is an Is- 
raelite and his features are of the 
Jewish type, but not too strongly 
marked. His face was pale. In 
fact, he is out of health and on his 
way to a place of rest. His manner 
was refined but unpretending, and he 
seemed quite unconscious of the cu- 
riosity and interest displayed by the 
crowd. He is a poet as well as mu- 
sician, and some of his cantigues in 
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honor of the blessed sacrament are 
very beautiful, particularly the one 
entitled Quam dilecta Tabernacula 
Tua! I quote two verses from it: 
* Tls ne sont plus les jours de larmes: 
J'ai retrouvé la paix du coeur 


Depuis que j'ai gofité les charmes 
Des tabernacles du Seigneur ! 


‘“* Trop long-temps, brebis fugitive, 
Je m’eloignai du Bon Pasteur. 
Aujourd’hui, colombe plaintive, 
I] ’'appelle—il m’ouvre Son Ceeur !”’ 


A friend sent me this morning a 
pamphlet containing the dedication 
of a collection of his hymns, which is 
a flame of love. I give you an ex- 
tract, which is only the echo of my 
own heart: 
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“© adorable Jesus! as for me, whom 
thou hast led into solitude to speak to my 
heart—for me whose days and nights glide 
deliciously away in heavenly communica- 
tions with thy adorable presence ; between 
the remembrance of the communion of to-day 
and the hope of the communion of to-mor- 
row, I embrace with transport the walls of 
my cherished cell, where nothing distracts 
my only thought from thee; where I breathe 
only love for thy divine sacramert. . . . 
If the church did not teach me that to con- 
template thee in heaven is a still greater joy, 
I should never believe there could be more 
happiness than I experience in loving thee 
in the holy eucharist, and in receiving 
thee in my heart, so poor by nature but so 
rich through thy grace !” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 
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ROMANISM. 


In THE CaTHOoLic Wortp of April 
ast, we vindicated the fair fame of the 
Catholic Church from some foul as- 
persions of a Protestant minister, the 
Rev. M. Hobart Seymour, contained 
in a book of his entitled, Wights among 
the Romanists. 

The matter was a very simple one. 
This reverend gentleman, in the 
opening chapter of his book, gave us 
the “moral results of the Romish 
System,” as he elegantly, in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of modern 
controversy, styles the Catholic 
Church. This “moral result” was, 
that Catholics are, everywhere, be- 
yond comparison, more unchaste than 
Protestants—say from three or four to 
twelve times as much so. Wedo not 
exaggerate in the least. Every reader 
who reads this book will draw this con- 
clusion. As Zhe New Englander says, 
“The effect of this exhibit on the 
mind of the reader is overwhelming. 


To the Protestant reader it serves to 
close the case, at the outset, against 
the pretensions of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to be the institution or- 
dained of Christ to destroy the works 
of the devil.” 

This conclusion was reached by a 
comparison of the statistics of many 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe 
with Protestant England, in regard to 
homicide. 

Then by comparing the amount of 
illegitimacy in certain Catholic cities 
with that in certain other Protestant 
cities in Europe. Passing by the first 
branch of the subject for reasons 
which we assigned, and which pre- 
vent us from taking up the matter 
now, we considered the second very 
fully and completely. We examined, 
with the utmost care and fidelity, the 
statistics of illegitimacy of all the 
leading countries of Europe, includ- 
ing the whole population of both city 
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and country, and found Mr. Sey- 
mour’s conclusions, in this respect, 
were utterly and completely false. 
The complete exhibit showed that, 
taking the number of illegitimate 
births as a standard of comparison, 
Catholic countries are not in any 
degree more unchaste than Pro- 
testant, but, on the contrary, the dif- 
ference is in their favor quite decided- 
ly, though not with that overwhelm- 
ing preponderance claimed by Mr. 
Seymour in favor of Protestantism. 

He states that he has taken his 
figures from official documents, (and 
we have not disputed this,) but these 
same documents give the account for 
the countries as well as for the cities, 
and Mr. Seymour cannot be allowed 
to plead ignorance in reference to 
them. He cannot, therefore, be ex- 
cused from wilful and deliberate de- 
ception, when he suppresses these 
statistics so necessary to form a judg- 
ment in the case, and only gives such 
portions of them as shall seem to 
sustain a false conclusion. This is 
the true suppressio veri and suggestio 
Jalsi, which is certainly one of the 
meanest and most cowardly forms of 
lying known. 

We felt a natural indignation at 
being made the victims of such treat- 
ment, and denounced the Rev. Mr. 
Seymour as a calumniator, and called 
on the Rev. L. W. Bacon, who had 
warmly recommended him and _ his 
book, to withdraw his recommenda- 
tion, and cease to abet the circula- 
tion of a vile calumny, even though 
the Catholic Church were the object 
of it. 

Mr. Bacon, in reply to our article, 
comes out in Zhe Mew Englander, en- 
dorsing not only the statements, but 
the unjust and wicked conclusions of 
Mr. Seymour, and claims to have 
refuted the statements of THE CaTHo- 
LIC WoRLD. We will now proceed to 
show in what fashion he has done this. 


The conclusions of Mr. Seymour 
in regard to the “ moral results of the 
Romish system,” rest mainly in a 
comparison of the city of London 
with the capitals of four Ca- 
tholic countries, showing that while 
the rate of illegitimacy is only 4 per 
cent in the former, it varies from 33 
to 51 per cent in the latter. This is 
reinforced by tables of ten Prussian 
cities (of which, by the by, the best two 
are Catholic cities) with ten Austrian ; 
another of five English cities with the 
same number of Italian, with similar, 
though by no means such striking re- 
sults. Then, lest countries should 
seem to get the go-by, various Pro- 
testant countries are compared with 
provinces of the Austrian empire, 
which, it is needless to say, make a 
bad show in the comparison. 

As we have said before, we did not 
impugn in THE CaTHoLic WorLpD the 
accuracy of these figures, but we 
pointed out that we could not trust 
them as indicating the morality of 
London, Liverpool, and the English 
cities, because the rate of illegitimacy 
in them was lower than in the whole 
of England; and it is a most violent 
and incredible supposition, that cities 
acknowledged to be the hotbeds of 
vice should be purer than the countries 
in which they are situated. We sug- 
gested that other forms of impurity 
had probably replaced illegitimacy, 
and that, after all, London, Liverpool, 
etc., were not much, if any, better than 
the continental cities. We quoted 
some figures in reference to the 
amount of what is called the “social 
evil” in London, etc., from Zhe Church 
and the World, a ritualistic journal. 
This, and this alone, Mr. Bacon attacks, 
of all that is contained in our article. 
Our other reasons in regard to the 
morality of London, etc., are left en- 
tirely unnoticed. We gave also some, 
as we conceived, very grave and 
strong reasons why the figures of 





illegitimacy should not be regarded as 
conclusive in regard to the con- 
tinental cities. We pointed out the 
existence of very large establishments 
in them for the reception of found- 
lings, receiving all infants deposited in 
them; and suggested that, for this 
reason alone, the illegitimacy of whole 
districts of country would all show 
itself in the city. 

This is obvious enough; for ex- 
ample, if a large hospital of this kind 
existed in New York City, no one 
doubts it would receive infants from 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and all the 
adjacent country, and the rate of ille- 
gitimacy would represent all this part of 
the country, rather than the city alone. 
Mr. Bacon has not vouchsafed to give 
one word of reply to all this, or to 
discuss the matter at all. Now, as it 
concerns the good name of a large 
class of his fellow-men, and is evi- 
dence in rebuttal of a very grave 
accusation against them, this really 
seems more like the conduct of a 
partisan determined on victory at any 
rate, rather than of a Christian gentle- 
man seeking to vindicate a fellow- 
Christian from an imputation against 
his character. 

But whatever might be said about 
the comparative morality of certain 
cities, we vindicated the Catholic 
Church from the charge of having 
produced a moral result incompara- 
bly worse than Protestantism, and 
completely destroyed the overwhelm- 
ing effect calculated to be produced 
on the Protestant mind by Mr. Sey- 
mour’s conclusions, by giving one 
complete table of the percentage of 
illegitimacy in all the chief countries 
of Europe, both Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, as follows: 


Catholic Countries. 


1828-37, Kingdom of gett, 
1859, Spain, . 

1853, Tuscany, . 
1858, Catholic Prussia, e 
1859,  Belgium,. . . 
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1856, 
1858, 
1851, 


Sicily, . 
France, 
Austria, 


Protestant Countries. 


England and A tee cose 
Norway,. . se 
Protestant Prussia, . ot eae 
SWONM co ws cst tn ss es OF 
Hemeve,, - - «sees 
1866, Scotland, 10.1 
1855, ig “ew ¢ ohe See 
1838-47, Iceland,. . . esto « © 
1&58, Saxony, . cs ees 2. 
1857, Wurtemberg, ° 16.1 


1859, 
1855, 
1858, 
1855, 
1855, 


Every item of which was taken by 
ourselves, after a patient and minute 
examination, from the Yournals of 
the Statistical Society of London, in 
the Astor Library, taking the latest 
accounts of each country in every 
case. 

Here the whole question lies in a 
nut-shell. As Mr. Bacon says, “ the 
criterion is in the number of illegiti- 
mate births.” This table gives a 
complete view of this criterion, and 
therefore it requires to be refuted be- 
fore it can be said that any refutation 
has been made of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.tp. How does Mr. Bacon meet 
it ? 

He does not meet it at all. He 
says that the figures of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p are “ outrageously false,” and 
“that he shall presently prove it.” 
We have looked in vain for the proof 
that any figure of this table is either 
“ outrageously false” or false at all. 
We do not see that he has said one 
word to bring any of them under 
even the least shadow of suspicion. 
We will give the substance of his 
arguments against the truth of our 
statements : 

Mr. Seymour’s book appeared, 
and no answer was made to it for 
many years, and therefore it must be 
presumed to be truth, as to its facts 
and conclusions. 

To this we reply, that it makes 
no difference what presumptions may 
exist when they are upset by positive 
proof. Whether Mr. Seymour has 








been answered or not, does not 
change the rate of illegitimacy in 
any country of Europe in the least. 
Catholics may not deem it more 
worth while to reply to Seymour 
than to the McGavins and the 
Brownlees. The obviously sinuous 
and unfair selection of Mr. Seymour’s 
statistics is a sufficient reason for 
allowing them to slide along with a 
thousand other calumnies so obvious- 
ly false as not to be worth the trouble 
of refuting. However that may be, 
we have given the refutation, and 
that ends all the presumptions. 

2. Mr. Bacon tries to produce an 
impression on the minds of his read- 
ers that we shall add up and arrange 
the figures to suit our convenience, 
and are not to be trusted because we 


profess confidence, in the outset, of’ 


the result of the investigation, on ac- 
count of our belief that the Catholic 
Church is the church of Christ. 

We will give an extract, that our 
readers may judge: 


“But THE CATHOLIC Wor LD for April 
last crushes these formidable allegations 
with one single stroke of a priori argument : 
* We know that she (the Roman Church) is 
Christ’s church, and that just in proportion 
as she exerts her influence, virtue and mo- 
rality must prevail ; and that it is impossi- 
ble to prove, unless through fraud and mis- 
representation, that the practical working 
of her system produces a morality inferior 
to that of any other.’ This, of course, is 
‘the end of controversy.’ To go into de- 
tails of argument would be superfluous, not 
to say ridiculous, after a demonstration so 
sweeping. But scorning criticism and ridi- 
cule, straightway down into details and 
figures marches THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
Having at the start announced it as de fide 
that the figures must be so found and so 
added up as to show a satisfactory balance 
in favor of his side, or else the foundations 
of the faith were destroyed and the hope of 
salvation cut off, he proceeds to the statisti- 
cal business with that eminently fair, candid, 
and philosophical spirit which might be ex- 
pected to result from such convictions.” 


The Christian, then, according to 
the reasoning of the Rev. Mr. Bacon, 
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who, firmly believing in the divinity 
of the religion of Christ, expresses 
confidence in the result of any inves- 
tigation as to the moral result of 
Christianity, is to be deemed a rascal 
who will not hesitate to employ any 
unworthy arts in selecting and adding 
up his figures so as to make the result 
come out in accordance with a fore- 
gone conclusion. We dismiss insinu- 
ations like this with the contempt 
they deserve. If we have done any 
thing of this kind let it be proved; if 
not, do not insinuate it to our preju- 
dice. 

3. Mr. Bacon says: “The gist 
of the article in THe CarTHo.ic 
Wor Lp is taken from one in Zhe 
Church and the World, an ultra-ritual- 
ist journal, London, 1867.” 

This is entirely untrue. The “cri- 
terion” of the “moral results of the 
Romish system” was _ illegitimacy, 
and the “ gist of the article” is in the 
comparison embraced in the tabular 
statement of the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant countries of all Eu- 
rope, of which nothing whatever has 
been taken from Zhe Church and the 
World. We cited the statistics of 
Ireland from this journal, warning 
our readers of the fact that we could 
not verify it out of the statistical jour- 
nals, and therefore we did not include 
it in our table, as can be seen by re- 
ferring to the article itself. 

Besides. this, nothing is taken on 
the authority of Zhe Church and the 
World, except some statistics in rela- 
tion to a side issue, the amount of 
prostitution in London, and other 
English cities. Mr. J. D. Chambers, 
M.A., Recorder of Salisbury, the au- 
thor of the article in Zhe Church and 
the World, states that there are 28,100 
bad women in London, known to the 
Metropolitan Police, while it should 
be, that number, in all England, 
known tothe Metropolitan Police. He 
also gives a table of the number of 
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houses in other English cities where 
abandoned women resort, and this 
number does not correspond at all 
with the number of drothe/s reported 
by the police. It seems to us that 
Mr. Chambers may have been mis- 
led by the term “ Metropolitan Po- 
lice,” in setting down the number of 
abandoned women to London rather 
than to England, without attributing 
to him any wilful falsification. And 
if these women are so well known to 
the Metropolitan Police, it may be in- 
ferred that, wherever they belong, they 
must carry on their nefarious occupa- 
tion in London a good part of the 
time, and thus Mr. Chambers be sub- 
stantially correct in his statement, 
after all. Mr. Bacon roundly asserts 
that Mr. Chambers has given the 
number of Jd7vothels in the leading 
English cities. This is incorrect, and, 
when the object is to fasten a brand 
of infamy on another’s character, an 
inexcusable proceeding. Mr. Cham- 
bers has not given the number of 
brothels, but the number of ouses to 
which bad women resort. There are 
many such resorts in New York City, 
which would not be reported as droth- 
eds in the police returns. 

We wish the public to understand 
this fully. Mr. Bacon accuses Mr. 
Chambers of a gross exaggeration in 
the number of drothe/s in the Eng- 
lish cities. He gives the table as 
follows : 


According to 
Catuo. WorLp. 
Birmingham,. . ... .° 966 183 
ee rrr 410 
Liverpool, . . eo « « 3g 906 
nn a a ee 63 
eee eee ee 84 


1646 


Brothels in In fact. 


4401 


and hence deduces that Mr. Cham- 
bers is a wilful liar, to be branded as 
such. 

Now, Mr. Chambers never stated 
the above number of d7ofhe/s in those 
cities, but that number of ouses 
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where prostitutes resort, a very differ- 
ent thing. 

We find in Zhom’s Almanac of 
1869 the following table, for England 
and Wales, of houses of bad character: 
- 2280 

5689 

6614 

5614 

The last three figures may well be 
added up to give us the number of 
houses where prostitutes resort ; the 
tramps’ lodging-houses, according to 
Mr. Kaye’s description of them, (in 
his Social State of England,) being 
little better than brothels. The pub- 
lic may now form an intelligent judg- 
ment which is the most guilty of mis- 
representation, Mr. Bacon or Mr. 
Chambers, and which most deserves 
to be branded as a calumniator of his 
neighbor. 

He thus finishes up the unlucky 
Mr. Chambers : 

“The witness is impeached and kicked 
out of court with a very ugly letter burned 
too deep in his forehead to be rubbed out. 
We are glad to acknowledge that THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD is not the guilty author of 
these impostures, and to express our un- 
feigned and most willing belief that that 
every way respectable magazine would be 
incapable of contriving such tricks.” 


Receivers of stolen goods,. . . 
Resorts of thieves and prostitutes, 
Brothels and houses of ill-fame, . 
Tramps’ lodging-houses, , 


Alas Mr. Bacon! we fear that in 
your inconsiderate haste to brand 
another, the ugly letter will be burn- 
ed so deep in your own forehead that 
you will find it very hard to efface it. 

4. Having finished up Mr. Cham- 
bers in this style, he considers 
that his refutation of THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor Lp is complete. He says: 


“The figures with which THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD attempts to vindicate the superior 
morality of Romish over Protestant coun- 
tries, are taken from a discredited and refut- 
ed writer in Zhe Church and the World. 

We have given facts enough now fo dis- 
credit without any particular refutation 
whatever else of assertion may be contained 
in the article on the ‘comparative morality 
of Catholic and Protestant countries’ in THE 
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CATHOLIC Wor LD for April, 1869. We do 
not need to rebut the testimony of this arti- 
cle point by point.” 


These facts given relate exclusive- 
ly to Mr. Chambers and the statistics 
of prostitution, as we have shown 
above, and do not affect those re- 
lating to the “criterion” of illegiti- 
macy. 

The substance—as Mr. Bacon calls 
it, the gist—of the article of THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD remains as yet in- 
tact; it has not even been examined 
by the critic. Who gave Mr. Bacon 
the right to say, as he does, that the 
substance of our article was taken from 
Ihe Church and the World? 'There 
is an unblushing effrontery about 
this statement which is astonishing. 
There is nothing in the article to war- 
rant it. Whenever we quoted Zhe 
Church and the World, the reference is 
made at the foot of the page, and we 
distinctly state, there, that our figures 
on illegitimacy are taken from the 
ournals of the Statistical Society of 
London. Our readers can judge 
of this proceeding for themselves. 

But Mr. Bacon criticises us in se- 
vere terms for using these Yournals, 
and says: 


‘“‘ Tf we had been in search of truth, how 
much easier and better to go to the census 
returns, and get facts that can be trusted. 
But when the ebject is, as with THe CATHO- 
LIC WORLD, to find figures which shall tally 
with a conclusion already determined by 
theological considerations, doubtless it is 
well to keep clear of authoritative docu- 
ments, and take only such figures as have 
been manipulated in a succession of maga- 
zine articles, constructed to serve a pur- 
pose.” 


What better authority can we have 
in this country, on statistics, than the 
Statistical Fournals of London? It 
is all an idle pretence to speak of 
getting the governmental returns in 
any great public library. We hunted 
for them in the Astor Library, and 
could not find one of them. The 
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Society of London is composed of 
Protestants. Mr. Lumley, the author 
of the principal article on statistics, is 
probably one too. He has taken his 
information, he tells us, in regard to 
Great Britain, from the Registrar's 
Reports; the others, from reports 
made to parliament, and from the 
Annuaire de l’ Economie et de la Sta- 
tstique, of, Pariss We have not a 
shadow of reason to doubt either the 
accuracy or fairness of the returns, or 
that they have been taken from the 
best governmental census returns. It 
would have been more creditable if 
Mr. Bacon had favored us with a 
table taken from these same returns, 
which he says are so easy to be ob- 
tained, to show the “ outrageous falsi- 
ty” of our statements, rather than to 
attempt to refute us by the method 
of pure insinuation. 

We challenge Mr. Bacon or any 
one else to produce a table of illegiti- 
macy embracing all or nearly all the 
Protestant and Catholic countries of 
Europe, from the latest governmental 
returns, which shall differ essentially 
from ours, or from which any one 
may not draw precisely the conclu- 
sions we have drawn in respect to the 
moral results of Protestantism and 
Catholicity. 

This is all we need say on the 
main issue in question. 

We will now explain what was 
stated about the rate of illegitimacy 
in Ireland. Had we been inclined 
to proceed in the unscrupulous man- 
ner which Mr. Bacon insinuates in 
regard to us, we could have given 
this rate of three per cent from Zhe 
Church and the World without remark, 
as it is simply given there among the 
other figures; but as we could not 
verify it in the Statistical Fournals, we 
said so, in order to warn the public, 
and we stated that probably Mr. 
Chambers had access to the Regis- 
trar’s Report, which we had not. For 
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this, Mr. 
this style: 

“What will be the amazement of the 
reader to be informed that there are no 
‘Registrar’s Reports’ for Ireland ; that the 
Romish priests and the Romish party have 
constantly succeeded in preventing, for rea- 
sons satisfactory to themselves, any act of 
parliament for securing such returns from 
Ireland; and that the supposed ‘Regis- 
trar’s Report’ of three per cent of illegiti- 
mate births is a mere fiction !” 


Bacon pitches into us in 


Hold on, Mr. Bacon! do not go 
ahead quite so fast. ‘There are Reg- 
istrar’s Reports for Ireland, plenty of 
them, to be seen in the Statistical 
Fournals in the Astor Library. In 
Thom’s Official Almanac and Direc- 
tory, Dublin, 1869, we read, “The 
act for the registration of births and 
deaths in Ireland came into opera- 
tion on the 1st of January, 1864.” 
Then follows registrar’s returns of 
these for 1864, 1865, 1866, and 
1867. 

The first return of illegitimate 
births has just been published. Our 
supposition was, that these returns were 
in existence, though not perhaps com- 
plete enough to warrant publication, 
and that they were known in Eng- 
land to Mr. Chambers and others, 
and this seems to be the truth. The 
rate for Ireland is 3.8 per cent, not 
so different from the figure of Zhe 
Church and the World. We take the 
following from the Catholic Opinion, 
London, June 19: 


“STATISTICS OF ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS, 


“ The Scotsman, one of the leading organs 
of Presbyterian Scotland, gives the follow- 
ing: 

“* We come next to a very painful and 
important point, and shall get away from it 
as soon as possible. The proportion of 
illegitimate births to the total number of 
births, is, in Ireland, 3.8 per cent. In Eng- 
land, the proportion is 6.4; in Scotland, 9.9. 
In other words, England is nearly twice, 
and Scotland nearly thrice worse than Ire- 
land. Something worse has to be added, 
from which no consolation can be derived. 
The proportion of illegitimacy is very un- 
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equally distributed over Ireland, and the 
inequalities are such as are rather hum- 
bling to us as Protestants, and still more as 
Presbyterians and as Scotchmen. Taking 
Ireland according to registration divisions, 
the proportion of illegitimate births varies 
from 6.2 to 1.9. The division showing this 
lowest figure is the western, being substan- 
tially the province of Connaught, where 
about nineteen-twentieths of the population 
are Celtic and Roman Catholic. The divi- 
sion showing the highest proportion of ille- 
gitimacy is the north-eastern, which com- 
prises or almost consists of the province of 
Ulster, where the population is almost 
equally divided between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, and where the great ma- 
jority of the Protestants are of Scotch blood 
and of the Presbyterian Church. The sum 
of the whole matter is, that semi-Presby- 
terian and semi-Scotch Ulster is fully three 
times more immoyal than wholly Popish 
and wholly Irish Connaught—which corre- 
sponds with wonderful accuracy to the more 
general fact that Scotland, as a whole, * 
three times more immoral than Ireland as a 
whole. There is a fact, whatever may be 
the proper deduction. There is a text, 
whatever may be the sermon; we only sug- 
gest that the sermon should have a good 
deal about charity, self-examination, and 
humility.’ ” 


So that, after all, now that the 
truth is at last out, the “ Romish 
priests and the Romish party” have 
no reason to be ashamed of it. Pro- 
bably their reason is best known to 
themselves ; for it would puzzle any 
one else to devise any earthly reasons 
why they should oppose the publica- 
tion of the Registrar’s Report, so hono- 
rable to the Catholic people of Ireland. 

Mr. Bacon is “ happy to announce” 
that, as a result of the attack of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD, a new edition of 
Seymour's book, with its opening 
chapter, is soon to appear. So, all the 
old calumnies and falsehoods are to 
be circulated with redoubled activity, 
and the commandment, “ ‘Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor,” conveniently be thrust 
aside. The statistics of London are 
to be reproduced, while those of 
England are kept in the dark. Paris 
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is to be compared with London, to 
produce, as Mr. Bacon says, “an 
overwhelming effect on the mind of the 
Protestant reader,” while not a word 
is to be breathed of England and 
France. Five Italian cities are still 
to be compared with five English, to 
show that the Italian Catholics are 
four times as depraved as the English 
Protestants, while the rate of illegiti- 
macy in all Italy is considerably less 
than that of England. 

And the tell-tale official reports of 
the census of Scotland, of Catholic 
and Protestant Prussia, are to be 
passed over in complete silence. The 
countries of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, are to be offset by provinces 
of the Austrian empire in which, as 
we showed in THE CaTHOLic Wor Lp, 
a grinding law of the government 


Sick. 


hinders us from getting any real 
knowledge of the statistics of illegiti- 
macy, and while the whole empire 
shows a rate smaller than any of 
those different countries. But we are 
tired of this disgusting enumeration of 
the fraud and trickery of the Rev. M. 
Hobart Seymour, ‘The republication 
of his book cannot hurt us, and only 
tends to increase the growing distrust 
on the part of the public of the thou- 
sand and one calumnies so unscrupu- 
lously circulated concerning Catholics. 
We have only to add that Zhe 
New Englander very appropriately 
finishes its article against us by bring- 
ing out a very infamous falsehood of 
Mr. Seymour’s about the morality of 
the city of Rome, which we shall not 
fail to pay our respects to in the next 
number of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. 





SICK. 


My brother, O my brother! how my heart, 
Uncertain, sad, doth yearn for thee to-day ! 
And my deep soul her earnest prayer doth say, 
That God not yet will loose the fearful dart ; 
Not yet, sweet mercy, call on thee to part, 
Prepared so scantily for the long, long way; 
Nor till his lamp lights with her bless¢d ray 
The narrow line along the shadowy chart. 
Dear Lord, a stranger, far away he lies, 
Where fevered pestilence about him leers ; 

His breath the yellow death! And yet my cries 
Are not for that loved body whose weak sighs 


First warmed er breast—'tis nine and twenty years— 
The soul, poor soul ’tis needs these prayers and tears. 





How Matanzas came to be called Matanzas. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH, 


HOW MATANZAS CAME TO BE CALLED MATANZAS;* OR, 


UNCLE CURRO 


Fernan Caballero. Here I am, 
Aunt Sebastiana, with a fixed inten- 
tion to make you tell me a story. 

Aunt Sebastiana. Say that to my 
Juan, sefior; he can tell no end of 
stories, and when he don’t remember 
them, he makes them to suit himself. 

Fernan, Here comes Uncle Ro- 
mance, who, if he wants a cigar and 
desires to give me pleasure, will tell 
me the story you have promised me 
in his name. 

Uncle Romance. You must know 
then, sefior, that there was once a 
man who lived gayly, without think- 
ing of to-morrow; and, since to 


spend, to owe, and not to pay, is the 
way to the poorhouse, our man soon 


found himself without Aacienda, and 
with but thirty days to the month for 
possessions, and nothing to eat but 
his finger-nails. He grew so spirit- 
less that his wife used to beat him, 
and his children insult him, and say 
impertinent things to him when he 
came home bringing no provisions 
for the house. 

He got so desperate at last that he 
borrowed a rope of his gossip, and 
went away to a field to hang himself. 
He had fastened the rope to an olive- 
tree; but just as he was going to put 
it around his neck, a little fairy-man 
appeared to him, dressed like a friar. 
“What are you doing, man?” said 
the friar. “Hanging myself, as your 
worship sees.” ‘So, then, Christian, 
you are going to do like Judas. Go 
away from there. It wouldn’t be 
well for you. Take this purse, which 


* Matanzas signifies murders or slaughters. 


AND HIS CLUB. 


is never empty, and mend your for- 
tune.” 

Our man took the purse, and drew 
out a dollar, then another, then an- 
other, and saw that it was like a wo- 
man’s mouth, that pours out to all 
eternity words, and words, and still 
words, and its words are never 
exhausted. Seeing this, he untied 
the rope, wound it up, and start- 
ed for home. There was an inn on 
the road; he entered it and began 
to ask for whatever they had to 
eat and drink, paying when it was 
brought; for the innkeeper, seeing 
him so greedy, would not trust 
him for all he wanted. He ate so 
much and drank so much that he fell 
under the table, and lay there more 
sound asleep than the dead in Holy- 
field. 

The innkeeper, who had perceived 
that the purse was none the lighter, 
told his wife to make one just like it, 
and while Uncle Curro slept, went 
and stole the enchanted purse out of 
his pocket and put the other in its 
place. 

When Uncle Curro woke up, he 
took the road again, and reached his 
house more jolly than a sunshiny 
day. 

“ Hurrah !” he shouted to his wife 
and children, “ here’s money and to 
spare ; our troubles are over.” 

He put his hand into the purse 
and drew it out empty; put it in 
again; but what was there to take 
out? When his wife saw that, she 
flew at him and beat him into a new 
shape. 

More desperate than ever, he 
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snatched the rope and went back to 
hang himself. He went to the same 
place, and tied the rope to a branch 
of the olive. “ What are you going 
to do, Christian ?” said the little fairy- 
man, appearing in the form of a cava- 
lier, in the crotch of the tree. “ Hang 
myself like a string of garlics from 
a kitchen ceiling,” answered Uncle 
Curro quite composedly. “So you 
have lost patience, again?” “ And 
if I have nothing to eat, sefior ?” 
“ Tt is your own fault, your fault ; but— 
go away. ‘Take this table-cloth, and 
while you keep it you will never find 
yourself without something to eat.” 
Then the little fairy-man gave him a 
table-cloth, and disappeared among 
the branches. 

Uncle Curro unfolded the cloth 
upon the ground. The minute it 
Was spread out, it covered itself with 
dishes, some of them good and the 
rest better than the king’s cook could 
have made them, if he had tried his best. 

After Uncle Curro had stuffed himself 
till he could hold no more, he gathered 
up the cloth and set out for his house. 
When he got as far as the inn, he 
felt sleepy and lay down to take a 
nap. The innkeeper knew him, and 
guessed that he had something valua- 
ble; so, as cool as you please, he pull- 
ed the cloth away from him, and put 
another in its place. 

Uncle Curro reached home, and 
shouted to his wife and children, 
“ Come, come to dinner; I’ll take it 
upon me to see that you get your fill 
this time.” Thereupon he undid the 
cloth, but only to behold it covered 
with stains of all sorts and sizes. 

At him she went. Mother and 
children all fell upon the poor man at 
once, and an object of charity they 
left him. 

Uncle Curro seized the rope once 
more and went off to hang himself. He 
was determined to do it this time, 
and the fairy-man was determined he 


How Matanzas came to be called Matanzas. 


shouldn’t. He gave Uncle Curro a 
little club, and told him that with 
it he would be able to possess his 
soul in comfort; for that he had no- 
thing to do but say, “ Bestir yourself, 
little club!” to make all the world run 
away and leave him in peace, with a 
wide berth. 

Uncle Curro set out for home with 
the club, as happy as an alcalde with 
his stick. As soon as he saw the 
young ones coming toward him de- 
manding bread with insults and im- 
pertinences, he said to the club, “ Be- 
stir yourself, little club!” and before 
the words were fairly out of his 
mouth, it began to deal about it in a 
way that speedily routed the children. 
Their mother ran out to help them, 
but, “Az her /” cries Curro, “ at her 
with all your might’ and with one 
rap the club killed her. 

They gave notice to the magistrate, 
and presently the alcalde made his 
appearance with his officers. “ Be- 
stir yourself, little club!” ordered 
Curro, and the club came down on 
them as if it had been paid at the 
rate of a dollar a thump. It killed 
the alcalde, and the others ran away 
with such might that not one of 
them had a sole left to his foot. 
Then they sent a messenger to let 
the king know what was going on, 
and the king sent a regiment of grena- 
diers to take Uncle Curro of the lit- 
tle club. 

But, “ Bestir yourself, club!” bawl- 
ed Uncle Curro, as soon as they came 
in sight, and threw the club in the 
midst of the files. The club begun 
its dance upon the ribs of the grena- 
diers, with a sound like a fulling-mill. 
It crippled this one’s leg, and that 
one’s arm; knocked out one of the 
captain’s eyes, and, in short, the 
grenadiers threw away their muskets 
and knapsacks, and took to their 
heels, in the full belief that the devil 
was running loose. 





Correction of a Mistake. 


Free from care, Uncle Curro lay 
down to sleep, with his club hidden 
in his bosom, for fear that somebody 
might steal it. 

When he awoke, he found himself 
tied hand and foot, and on the way 
to prison. They sentenced him to 
ignominious death. The next morn- 
ing they took him out of the dungeon, 
and, when they had caused him to 
ascend the scaffold, untied his hands. 
Out he drew his little club, and 
as he said, “Bestir yourself!” 
threw it at the executioner, who 
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speedily yielded up the ghost un- 
der its blows. “ Free that man,” 
commanded the king, “ or he’ll finish 
with every one of our subjects. Tell 
him that he shall have an estate in 
America if he will leave the coun- 
try.” 

Uncle Curro consented, and the 
king made him lord of lands in the 
island of Cuba, where he built him- 
self a city, and killed so many people 
in it with his club that its name was 
called, and has remained, Matan- 
zas. 





CORRECTION OF A MiIsTAKE.—The 
writer of the article on “ Spiritualism 
and Materialism,” in the Magazine 
for August, page 627, says, “The 
Holy See says the zmmateriality, not 
spirituality, of the soul is to be proved 
by reason.” ‘This isa mistake. The 
language of the Holy See is, “ Ratio- 
cionatio Dei existentiam, anime sfi- 
ritualitatem, hominis libertatem cum 
certitudine probare potest—Reason- 
ing can prove with certainty the ex- 
istence of God, the spirituality of the 
soul, and the liberty of man.” The 
writer wishes us to say that he is 
wholly unable to account for his 
blunder; for in writing, he had the 
words of the Holy See before his eyes, 
and certainly thought he read émma- 
terialitatem ; Wut in re-reading the 
words since a friend called his atten- 
tion to the mistake, he finds that the 
word is plainly printed sfiritualitatem. 
Of course the misstatement was 
wholly unintentional, and whatever 
in the article rests on it must be with- 
drawn, and the writer fully and ex- 
plicitly retracts it. 

Yet the writer requests us to say 
that he thinks the doctrine maintained 
in the article is not affected by this 


mistake, blunder, or misstatement. 
The writer does not question the 
spirituality of the soul, but maintains 
that the soul’s spirituality, save in the 
sense of its immateriality, is not 
provable by reason without revela- 
tion. He thinks zmmateriality, in the 
sense he explains it, covers all that is 
really meant by sfirituality in the 
decision of the Holy See. We certain- 
ly do not, by reason alone, know 
what either spirit or matter is in its 
essence. We can prove by reason 
the substantiality, activity, unity, sim- 
plicity, indissolubility, and immateri- 
ality of the soul, or that it is not mat- 
ter. Does the Holy See decide that 
we can do more, or go further? 
Does the spirituality of the soul, as 
provable by reason, mean any thing 
more? If not—and the writer, till 
better informed, must think it does 
not—he has erred only in using one 
word when he should have used an- 
other, and mistaking the word actu- 
ally used by the Holy See. So much 
the writer of the article wishes us to 
say for him, which we do cheerfully ; 
for we are well assured of his devo- 
tion to the Holy See and his loyalty to 
the Holy Father. 
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CANTARIUM ROMANUM, PARS PRIMA, 
ORDINARIUM MuiIss#&. Studio et 
sumptibus Monachorum Ord. S. 
Benedicti. Conv. St. Meinradi, Ind. 
1869. Cincinnati and New York: 
Benziger Bros. 


This publication purposes to give, in 
modern notation, the melodies of Gre- 
gorian Masses ; that is, those portions 
which are common to all masses—the 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus 
Dei, with the Responses. We hail this 
as a step in the right direction, but are 
forced to find some fault with this 
volume. 

In the first place, we do not find the 
notation at all in conformity with the 
Roman Gradual or Missal, and suppose 
that it is according to one of those 
numerous “ propers” which, in course 
of time, have been patched up for the 
use of various particular dioceses and 
religious orders. The spirit of the 
church to-day is one which inspires a 
return to unity in even minor points of 
discipline, of which the unity of the 
chant is, in our judgment, not the least. 
Again, the division of the words, their 
adaptation to the notes, and the length 
of notes given, makes horrible work in 
some places with the accent of the 
Latin, and destroys the majestic march 
of the melody. The effeminate sharp 
reigns supreme, and fancy responses 
take the place of those given in the 
Missal. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERINGS, 
LIFE, AND DEATH OF OUR LORD 


Jesus CuRIsT. Translated from the 
French by a Sister of Mercy. Part 
First. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 1869. 


This is a very excellent book of medi- 
tations, well translated, and published in 
the best style ; to be completed in thir- 
teen numbers. The proceeds are to be 


devoted to the building of a church 
annexed to the Convent of the Sisters 
of Mercy, in Cincinnati, to be called 
“The Church of the Atonement,” and 
to be devoted especially to the adora- 
tion of the Sacred Heart of our Lord, in 
reparation of the injuries and outrages 
which it suffers from the neglect of 
tepid Christians and the more open 
sins of the wicked. The book is one 
which will be very useful to those who 
desire to practise meditation, and the 
object to which the good sisters intend 
to devote the profits, which we hope they 
may receive from it abundantly, is one 
that must commend itself to the heart 
of every good Catholic. We give them 
our best wishes for their complete suc- 
cess, and recommend their book most 
heartily to general circulation. 


An AMERICAN WOMAN IN 
By Mrs. S. R. Urbino. 
& Shepard. 


EUROPE. 
Boston : Lee 


A journal of two years and a half so- 
journ in Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Italy, in only 338 duodecimo pa- 
ges, is, as things go and as people write, 
really very moderate. It is a simple, 
straightforward story of what the au- 
thoress saw and heard, with a variety 
of practical information that many Ame- 
ricans on a first European tour might 
find useful. 

There is no affectation of style or sen- 
timent in the book, and the authoress 
may be said to belong to the realistic 
school of travellers, who keep a bright 
lookout for railroad fares, hotel bills, 
and the prices of things in general. 

With disquisitions on art, Mrs. Urbi- 
no does not trouble us much, although 
she admires the works of that queen of 
Jarleys, Madame Tussaud, whose name 
she ungratefully prints Trousseau. At p. 
228, the authoress indulges in this reflec- 
tion: “ How out of place crosses look 
in the Coliseum ! I cannot see why they 
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were put there, since there are a suffi- 
cient number of churches in the city.” 
The good lady does not appear to be 
aware of the fact that if the cross had 
not been placed in the Coliseum, we 
people of the nineteenth century would 
never have seen the noble ruin of that 
grand monument. 


SERVICE MANUAL ; for the instruction 
of newly-appointed Officers, and the 
Rank and File of the Army, as 
compiled from Army Regulations, 
the Articles of War, and the Customs 
of the Service. By Henry D. Wal- 
len, Brevet Brigadier-General Unit- 
ed States Army, and Commander of 
the General Service Department, 
Fort Columbus, New York Harbor. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 166. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 1869. 


General Wallen has compiled this ex- 
cellent manual from the authorized 
sources, and added to it the fruit of his 
mature experience and intimate practi- 
cal knowledge of the subject. The 
work possesses value, not only as an 
authentic guide to the young officer in 
all the details of company, camp, and 
garrison duty, his relations of subordi- 
nation and responsibility, and his du- 
ties and obligations to those above and 
below him in the military order, but 
also is mellowed and animated by a 
spirit of kindness and good-will, and 
that genuine characteristic of the good 
soldier and thorough gentleman to 
whom duty is honorable, and both com- 
mand and obedience acceptable for 
their own sakes and the inherent virtue 
they imply. This spirit animates this 
work throughout, and gives to it a cha- 
racter far superior to ordinary dry regu- 
lations. General Wallen is well quali- 
fied for the task he has undertaken. He 
is an old and faithful officer, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the service in 
all its branches and ramifications. He 
served with credit in the war with Mex- 
ico, and was one of the pioneers of the 
settlement of Oregon. Owing to the 
fact of having been born in Georgia, 
General Wallen was distrusted during 
the late war by Mr. Stanton, and order- 
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ed to New Mexico. General Grant, who 
is his life-long friend, as soon as he 
came into power, ordered him to the 
East, and did what he could to repair 
the injury he had experienced from the 
suspicious disposition of the late secre- 
tary of war. 

This work is of equal value to sol- 
diers and officers, and will have a 
tendency to promote that mutual good- 
will and cordial sympathy between the 
two classes growing out of the faithful 
performance of their respective duties, 
which we alone need to make our mili- 
tary system perfect, and absolutely in- 
vincible in war, as well as an example 
of honor and fidelity in peace. 


A REPORT ON THE EXCISIONS OF THE 
HEAD OF THE FEMUR FOR GUN- 
SHoT Wounps. By George A. 
Otis, M.D., Assistant Surgeon and 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.A. 
Being Circular No.-2 War Depart- 
ment, Surgeon-General’s Office. 
Jan. 1869. 4to, pp. 141. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 


It is not our purpose, in calling the 
attention of the readers of THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD to this work, to enter upon 
any discussion or details of a purely 
surgical character, which would be ob- 
viously out of place. THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD is essentially Catholic, and 
while strictly and purely so, aims to 
embrace within the scope of its criti- 
cal observation every subject of interest 
and importance to society; and espe- 
cially to award its cordial praise to 
those efforts which have for their ob- 
ject genuine science, true humanity, 
and national and individual honor and 
intellectual and moral advancement. 

The work before us is of the charac- 
ter indicated. In reverting to the pub- 
lic calamities and private miseries of 
the late war, it is a matter of satisfac- 
tion to know that out of the eater has 
come forth some meat; out of the 
strong, some sweetness. With the ex- 
ception of the doubtful advantage of 
the knowledge which we have gained 
of our brute strength, some improve- 
ment in gunnery, and the familiariza- 
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tion of the public mind with battle, 
murder, and sudden death, we have 
reaped no substantial benefit excepting 
in the department of military surgery. 
The medical profession gave during the 
war an extraordinary example of cour- 
age, devotion to duty, labor, and self- 
sacrifice, which we fear is not fully ap- 
preciated either by the country or the 
government. They rose as a_ body 
above the political issues involved, and 
the personal passions evoked, and, 
acting on the great principle of charity 
underlying their vocation, saw, in many 
a sick and wounded man, a friend and 
brother. 

This principle was acted upon on 
both sides, it was the most humanizing 
element which entered into the conflict, 
and aided and seconded the chivalric 
spirit which animated the graduates of 
West Point. These two qualities re- 
deemed the late war from utter barba- 
rism. 

There was, on the part of the medi- 
cal officers, an earnest, conscientious, 
and zealous determination to ascertain 
the best methods of treatment in all 
cases, and an ardent desire to relieve 
suffering, save life, and preserve limbs in 
the best possible condition for future use- 
fulness. The publications of the Medical 
Department and the admirable museum 
collected at Washington bear testimony 
to the accuracy of this statement, and, 
while they are a terrible and sickening 
commentary on man’s inhumanity to 
man, they are also a sublime and beau- 
tiful illustration of that power which 
turns temporary calamities into per- 
manent benefits, and of that humanity 
and science which are both motives and 
objects of the profession of medicine. 

The reports issued from time to time 
by the surgeon-general are the concen- 
trated and distilled expression of multi- 
tudes of crude and detached observa- 
tions, carefully elaborated, compared, 
analyzed, and corrected, till they come 
to express the precise knowledge and 
experience of the present day on a giv- 
en subject. 

The portion of this great work before 
us is prepared by Doctor George A. 
Otis, Assistant Surgeon and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel U.S.A., and is a model 
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of patient labor, exact knowledge, just 
discrimination, and acutely intelligent 
appreciation. It presents all that is 
known in regard to a class of terrible 
and exceedingly fatal injuries. The 
facts, evidence, and opinions are careful- 
ly and impartially weighed and estimat- 
ed, and the conclusions are such as will 
be accepted by every discriminating 
surgeon throughout the world. 

The voice of the medical profession 
will, we believe, endorse the opinion 
which we somewhat apodictically ex- 
press. 

Society and the country owe Doctor 
Otis a debt of gratitude for his great 
work, and also the medical bureau 
which aids and directs his labors. 

Such works belong to the class of 
benefits whose value cannot be ex- 
pressed by human standards. They re- 
flect honor upon the age and country 
which produce them, and are an invalu- 
able legacy to the future. 

We cannot conclude this imperfect 
notice without expressing the hope that 
Congress, influenced by the universal 
sentiment of the country, will give all 
the material aid required to the Sur- 
geon-General’s Department in prose- 
cuting its great and most fruitful la- 
bors. 


SILVER JUBILEE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NOTRE DAME, June 23d, 1869. 
Compiled and published by Joseph A. 
Lyons, A.M. Chicago: E. B. Myers 
& Co. 


This is a tastefully gotten-up vol- 
ume, designed as a “ memorial” tribute 
to the students, past and present, of the 
University of Notre Dame, in Northern 
Indiana, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth or sz/ver anniver- 
sary of the corporate existence of that 
now large, flourishing, and important 
Catholic institution of learning. It 
gives a brief but interesting history 
ot the university, from its humble 
beginnings, a quarter of a century 
since, under the zealous and effective 
labors of the Very Rev. Father Sorin 
and his well-chosen and able co-workers, 
to its present wide and ample propor- 
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tions. This is followed by an account 
of its internal economy or arrangements ; 
its study, discipline, and amusements ; 
its societies — religious, literary, and 
others; its library, museum, etc., etc. 
Sketches are also given of the lives of 
its presidents, vice-presidents, profes- 
sors, and teachers, as well as of its 
alumni, with a full account of the exer- 
cises of its recent Fudbilee commence- 
ment. Altogether, the volume must 
prove a very interesting and acceptable 
one to the numerous graduates, pupils, 
and friends of Notre Dame. 


Nora Brapy’s Vow, and MONA THE 
VESTAL. By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1869. 


The first of these stories is of modern 
times, and the other is of the time of 
St. Patrick. Mrs. Dorsey, like all 
writers not to the /r7sh manner born, 
makes fearful work with what some 
persons are pleased to call the J/rish 
brogue. This is, however, a small 
fault, with which we do not wish 
to quarrel. The stories are present- 
ed to the public in a_ beautifully 
printed and elegantly bound volume, 
and will, we doubt not, be welcomed 
in many an Irish-American household. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION, in Medita- 
tions for all times in the year. By 
St. Alphonsus Liguori. Translated 
from the Italian by the Rev. James 
Jones. New York: Catholic Publi- 
cation Society, 126 Nassau St. 


One of the best signs of the present 
time, and a sign most encouraging to 
Catholics of all classes and professions, 
is that books of genuine piety are more 
and more in demand every day. It was 
this fact that induced the Catholic Pub- 
lication Society to bring out in a neat 
and very convenient form the celebra- 
ted Way of Salvation, by St. Liguori. 
It is one of the most popular works of 
that sainted author; and the mere an- 
nouncement of its publication is suffi- 
cient recommendation. 
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THE Two Scuoots. A Moral Tale. By 
Mrs. Hughs. New York: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society. 1869. 


This book presents in a striking man- 
ner the results of two systems of home 
education. In it we havea vivid picture 
of the consequences of wealth, reckless- 
ly lavished on an only daughter, contrast- 
ed with the encouraging way in which the 
virtue of a much-injured girl triumphs 
over the designs of base and cunning 
enemies. The authoress possesses a 
happy talent of describing persons in an 
easy and remarkably concise style, and 
she succeeds in causing her characters 
to act and speak in a natural manner. 
The book will be read, by girls espe- 
cially, with the keenest enjoyment. The 
conduct of Mary will seldom fail to draw 
forth their approval, and all readers will 
agree that this is a good story. 


A GERMAN READER. In Prose and 
Verse. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By William D. Whitney. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 


The text of this Reader has at length 
reached us; and in regard to accuracy, 
arrangement, and clearness of type it is 


all that can be desired. The selections 
are very good, although many of them 
have already done service in German 
educational works. Originality is qnly 
claimed for the vocabulary and notes, 
which have not yet been published, so 
that we may only remark that the volume 
will enjoy a very high reputation, if the 
forthcoming part be prepared with the 
same attention that has been devoted 
to the text. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SAMUEL 
Lover. London and New York: 
George Routledge & Sons. 


A most beautiful edition of the beau- 
tiful songs of Lover, written mostly, as 
all know, about love and lovers. Yet 
not all. We are indebted to him for 
many charming ballads, of sweetest 
melody and deepest pathos, to which 
indeed Lover owes his fame as a poet. 
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THE IRISH WiDow’s SON; OR, THE 
PIKEMEN OF NINETY-EIGHT. A story 
of the Irish Rebellion, embracing an 
historical account of the Battles of 
Antrim and Ballinahinch. By Con 
O’Leary. Boston: P. Donahoe. 
1869. 


This book is interesting, and free 
from the coarseness which is found in so 
many stories of Ireland. The author 
has succeeded in producing a readable 
tale of that epoch in Ireland’s history 
when secret associations became the 
controlling power of that misgoverned 
country. 


Essay ON DIVORCE AND DIVORCE 
LEGISLATION, with special reference 
to the United States. By Theodore 
D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Yale College. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1869. 


This book, by one of the first scholars 
of our country, is a very learned and 
laudable effort to effect a reform in our 
divorce legislation. It would require a 


long and elaborate article to do justice 


to the work and the subject. At pre- 
sent we can only say that the communi- 
ty ought to thank Dr. Woolsey for the 
labor he has performed in their service, 
and which he has done as well as it can 
be done by one who stands on the Pro- 
testant platform. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIE- 
Ty has in preparation, and will publish 
early in October, Zhe ///ustrated Catho- 
lic Family Almanac for 1870. It will 
contain the astronomical tables, calen- 
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dars, a great amount of valuable statis- 
tics, as well as several well-written 
sketches of places and things in vari- 
ous countries. It will be illustrated 
with over twenty splendid wood-cuts, 
and will be sold for 25 cents per copy. 
Orders from the trade should be sent in 
at once. 


P. O’SHEA, New York, has in press, 
and, will publish this season, Lacor- 
daire’s Sketch of the Order of St. Domi- 
nic; Memoir, Fournal, and Correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Seton, by Mgr. Seton, in 2 
vols. 8vo ; Love ofour Lord Fesus Christ, 
by St. Jure, vol. 2; Library of Good Ex- 


amples, 12 vols. 


JoHN Murpuy & Co., Baltimore, an- 
nounce A Memotr of the Life and Cha- 
racter of the Rev. Demetrius Augustin 
de Gallitzin, Founder of Loretto and 
Catholicity in Cambria County, Pa., 
Apostle of the Alleghanies. By Very 
Rev. Thomas Heyden, of Bedford, Pa. 


PATRICK DONAHOE, Boston, has in 
press Mary and Mi-Ka,a story of “The 
Holy Childhood ;” Five Years in a Pro- 
testant Sisterhood, and Ten Years in a 
Catholic Convent; and a Life of Chris- 
topher Columbus. 


KELLY, Piet & Co., Baltimore, an- 
nounce the republication of the Roman 
periodical, Acta ex Iis decerptaque apud 
Sanctam Sedem geruntur. The Double 
Sacrifice: a tale of Castelfidardo. The 
Life of Madame Louise de France, 
Daughter of Louis XV., in religion 
Mother Terese de St. Augustin. The 
Day Sanctified; being meditations and 
spiritual readings for daily use. Popu- 
lar Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 
Moral Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 








